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- Ninth Annual Meeting of the Teachers’ Association 
~~ of Northern California, held October 12, 13, 14 
be and 15, 1904, at Woodland, California. 








Officers for 1904. 5. Leeture..‘‘A Few Famous Musicians 
‘} President, Dr. George C. Thompson, Ala- of the World’’........4 Mr. G, M. Borden 
~ meda; Vice President. James T. Matloék, Jr., BPIOIO .-- 20 seer cee vee cer secees «Mise Prior 
ae Redding; Cor. See retary, i ~ Crane te 8; te Cornet Solo a ee Ed, l. Leake 


Rec. Secretary " Ellen A. Ly neh ’ T; Of DAC ee... ME. - Will Browning 
* ‘Treasurer, J. D.iqeeney, Red B bie i | SSHURSDAY, OCTOBER 13th. 


. Ex ve m to 11:30 a. m.) 
ne Dr@eorge C. Thompson a 
meda; Ellen A. Lynch, 8 jecond Session. 
+ Dr. C. C. Van Liew, Chico; #on—Congregational Church. 
head, Woodland; T. J. Crane, Win 4 ixwell, Woodland, Chair- 
Lathrop. Willows; G. W. : ( tgleston, Secretary. 


Finance Comm ie of Fairy Tales, Stor 


Supt. M. DeVilbliss, W Ox! a; ae irs. Nellie West, Corning 
Reager, Willows; G. Wy yonetic pees, Lilus- 
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NESS SEO Pe Orchestra Each aby 

‘@. Address of Welcome................ _  eussion afte } the person 
> Mr. C. W. Thomas, President Woodland  “esignated. 9 
ert Chamber of Commerce. Zs t the Requirements fF Gradua- 

%. Address of Welcome ............... Should Be....Prof. GC Davis, Chico 
i” Mi Dr. C. R. Wileoxson. President of City 2 Should the Re Wirements for Gradua- 
ky Board of Education. tion be Uniform Throughout the 
i State? ...... Supt. R. H. Dunn, Oroville 

Dr. Geo. C. Thompson, Pres. of T.A.N.C. wane eee cns Prof, C, E. Dingle, Woodland 
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8. ‘ests of Fitness to Graduate........ 

ied suhee Secaeean J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff 

sail os «ceil Frank Hulbert, Woodlani 
4. Influence of Geography on History... 

yes at's 0 cael Robert Simons, Marysville 
5. How Shall Literature be Presented 

to the Grammar Grades? .......... 

i > egal Miss Naomi Canon, Broderick 
6. Address—‘‘Teaching the Art of 

ey.” ooh we rec ccdncceesececces 

ae Dr, C. C. Van Liew, Chico Normal 


High School Section—High School Building. 
O. E. Graves, Corning, Chairman; Glenn L, 

Allen, Red Bluff, Secretary. 

1. Physics—‘‘Library Work,’’........ 

Prof. Wm. Hyman, Woodland High a 
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2. Ancient History—'* Methads and Ma- 
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Be Placed? Whyf?f..... Far 
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4, Lecture—‘‘The Influence of the West 
in American History—The Colonial 


| Prof. Max Farrand 
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8. How the Teaching of Grammar Affects 
Every-Day Speech ..........eee00s: 
eer Miss Mabel Kimball, Yuoa City 

4, Address—‘‘ Prospective Improvements 
in the Elementary History Work in 
California Schools’’........6..e00+: 
Prof. D. 8. Snedden, Stanford University 


High School Section—High School Building. 
O. E. Graves, Chairman; Glenn L, Allen, 
Secretary 
1, High Schools as Preparatory for AJmis- 
sion to State Normal Schools...... 
0g wile ee seks Gal welled Dr. C. C. Van Liew 
2. Address—‘ Formal Discipline’’...... 
close c cbnedeerhnbeannl E. C. Moore 
(Recess) 


3. High Seheol English— 
First and Second Years.............. 
+ PT Miss Lola Simpson, Woodland 
Third and Fourth Years............. 

i ogbias vc seman Miss Annie Allen, Winters 
General Dincwambee. «oc casdivasabe ec dds igo 
4. The High School Library—Books to 

Buy and Where to Buy Them....... 

aime Prof. EB, I. Miller, Chico Normal 
General DiscussieR. 2. .ccccecccvccessescative 
5. Address—‘‘The Influence of the West 

in American History—The Pacific 


eee ree Pe Prof. Max Farrand 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 13TH, AT 8 P. M. 
Fourth Session. 
General Session—Opera House. 
De 5 aibine 06 0 6 6 cadmas Miss Browniug 
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ndamental Con- 
patment of Oral 
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en, Stanford University 
Neglected Art in Eu1- 


_.....Dr. ©. ©. Van Liew, Chico Normal 


” FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14TH, AT 8. P. M.- 
Sixth Session. 

‘tips General Session—Opera House....... 
1, “Bmebe ...r.ccdbcckewvbecsoccweepues cnmase 
2. Quartette 
3. Address—Kipling in Prose and Verse 

nv'c.2 eee aaeae Prof. H. Morse Stephens 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15TH, 
Seventh Session. 


General Session—Opera House. 


AT 9 A. M. 


DEES so ce Se ccc cc ccrccccvevewcccccccens 
2. Report of MIE... UBC. ine «0. 6en 
3. New Views on the Teaching of His- 
ME cc cedbbes. Prof. H. Morse Stephens 
(Recess) 
4. Some Fundamental Principles...... 
EdbaeGWeedt acleetes noe Prof. E. C, Moore 
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Teachers’ Association of Northern California 
October 13, 1904. 


In casting about for some thoughts that 
might be of value to present to you on this 
occasion, I had the good fortune to have sent 
me a copy of the report made by the Mosely 
Commission. In reading through this report, 
it occured to me that an examination of a 
few of the points therein touched upon 
might be valuable as well as interesting. A 
large number of you doubtless are familiar 
with this report, but for the benefit of those 
who have not been fortunate enough to ex- 
amine it (this document) at first hand, I will 
explain briefly its import. The commission 
was taken out in England by Government 
permission. 

Mr. A. Mosely, the originator of the Com- 
mission, had noticed in South Afriea and 
elsewhere the wonderful suce of the 
American engineers and he w 
me and understand the conrad 

nsible for so Jlevel-he 


e object of t “to i 
ole of the American @ 
dust men was respo 


wond 1 strides in the © 
mercial world, the Commission 
Its see was in a way adhe 
is really more in the natt 
criticism, pro and con, of 4 
in general. The persc 
was all that could be @ 
all 26 men of eminent ab 
all walks of life in ” 
with varied interests, — r 
pcan are given 
expected, their views 
far apart, and at, times: 
Their criticism run t 
fulsome praise to absolv 
in the main they are inetemetive: 0 
know when I have been so interested in 
ing 425 closely printed quarto pages, and 
not belive Icould do youa beter service than 
if I could induce each one of you to foll 
my example. The interest and value atta 
ing to this report is not merely that whie 
comes from getting an outsider’s view, but 
there are most clearly set forth in it a great 
many facts about American educational sys- 
tems that are not familiar to everyone, but 
about which everyone should have accurate 
knowledge. While as just said, the commis- 
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sion is widely apart in its estimates at times, 
there are certain points in which the agree- 
ment is so Striking and so exact that it is 
significant. 

The first point about which all agree is the 
low wages paid for the work done. 

The second point was the comparatively 
large number of women teachers. 

Third, they all unite in a hearty endorse- 
ment of the spirit of our teachers. 

The —a given to manual training 
was a fourth point of agreement. 

Fifth, the extent and completeness of our 
equipment, organization, buildings, etc., was 
to them one of the most striking features of 
our system. 

A final point about which all are a unit 
is the universal desire for education and the 
belief in it as a salvation from existing 
evils both publie and private. 

We look in vain, however, for anything 
like agreement as to the following points— 
(1) The high character of the educational 
work done, (2) the general high standard of 
the teaching force, (3) the superiority of our 
system over those of England or Germany. 
These are points that are not admitted, and 
these are just the points about whieh we 
should be most concerned. I desire to call 
your attention to a careful and serious con- 
sideration of a very few of these vital points, 
with the hope that we, as a body, may ex- 
amine ourselves and our educational work, 
and may be united, as I hope we shall, in 
remedying the faults, if we find they are 
such, either in the individual or the state. 
nd the first point to which I would invite 
attention is the relation of our teachers 

public. 
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ijion. I believe t today 
6 most serious faults in 
| Of course, at present 
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6 be amended until some 
ite made. The change must 
r on one hand, but more 
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‘ity of the tenure of of- 
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x s to we will 
be eeiscted or : her Insist that . 
titude is most undesirabl@ and its ten- e 
aed is to hold out rages to actions 
that every self-respecting t scorns. 


This consideration is closely bound up with 
anot one,—in fact it is an integral part 
of it, viz: the insufficient salary paid for the 
work done. This, as I noted above, was one 
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of the points that was universally wondered 
at-by the Mosely Commission. And well they 
might wonder at it. While wé@ as a pro- 
fession are supposed to be maae up of such 
stuff as are martyrs and missionaries, the 
unvarying and pitiless law of supply and de- 
mand affects our ranks as it does every 
thing else in this sub-lunar sphere. The time 
has come when two things should stand out— 
written in characters of fire if such will 
give them emphasis—viz: First, that as the 
national fibre is tempered and largely created 
by the teachers, we shall have none to per- 
form this sacred ministry save those who are 
worthy—only the teacher of accurate knowl- 
edge and high attainments should be em» 
ployed. 4 
Secondly, that this thing which we ca 

teaching is not an eleemosynary employment 
or pastime—it is not a workof charity. The 
workman is worthy of his Hire. The process 
of elimination should, I admit, be swift and 
sure—the reward of the worthy should 
be secure and sufficient. A teacher is 
is expected to dress as well if not better 
than the average cittzen—the calls upon his 
time to atten.! to affairs that concern the 
whole ¢6mmunity outside the school room are 
rather @Bove the average, while the demands 
for contributions for the support of all aec- 
tivities are a constant drain upon his too 
meager salary. If the community expects all 
these things—expects this extra activity as 
well as hoping that they may keep them- 
selvcs abreast of the timos by the purchase 
of books, magazines, etc., then it should pay 
them what they deserve and for 
months in the year. In my own na 
expericnee, I can point to scores of tem 
of the first rank who would have am 
edly reached the top of #heim e! 
ing it up for other me 
ness—not from.a matt 
necessity. This state of 
affected the men teacher 
women, and the most 
the rural districts, where 
is far from equitable. 
brought out in Governor ~ 
which I will read at 
dress, and which will 
at the next session of 

result has been he 
United Statesa 
cent of female & 
cent of male, 
of fem 
must hav 
if they 4 
teach 
male & 
believe 
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grammar High School the 
proportion! fema ie teachers should 
be at les r cent. his state of ngs 
can only be edied by giving the ket 
value for first class men. 


Prof. Armstrong, one of the most seathing 
critics on the Mosely Commission, who finds 
hardly anything to commend in our educa- 
tion, goes to great lengths along this line. 
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He says: ‘‘To put the matter in very sim- 
ple terms, it seems to me that the Ameri- 
ean boy is not being brought up to punch 
another boy’s head, or to stand having his 
own punched in a healthy and proper man- 
ner—that there is a strange anil indefinable 
feminine air coming over the men, a ten- 
dency towards a common and, if I may 
eall it so, sexless tone of thought.’’ This 
he attributes to the prevalence of female 
teachers and to co-education. Of course his 
language is figurative and there is more 
meant than ‘‘punching of heads.’’ There 
may be a truth at the bottom of the crit- 
icism. I am persuaded that there is a par- 
tial truth and it behooves to take heed 
thereto. The Reverend Gray, also of 
the Commission, referring to the prevalence 
of women teachers, says: ‘‘This cannot be 
regarded without alarm. It is an anxious 
problem to many thinkers in the Eastern 
and still more in the Western states as to 
what effect this preponderance of women 
teachers will have on the rising generation. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the expert 
school master and character reader observes 
a certain highly-strung nervous system, a 
want of power of concentration and often an 
effeminate apearance, as being characteristic 
of the American school boy of to-day.’’ 
Brave words these—-and I am-not yet pre- 
pared to accept them as a whole, believing 
as I do, that while the influence of a large 
majority of female teachers might have a 
somewhat too effeminating effect, and might 
tend to produce a character too highly cul- 
tured. unch heads properly, that so far 
it ‘done so; and chiefly because of the 
our female teachers; and also 
hat there is a compensation on 
lves that goes 
over-culture. I 
Certai there 
here—certainly the 
here is a sufficiency, and 
dealing with cold facts 
of oppdrtunity. Still, not- 
» fT am quite sure that there 
ons, and I know you will 

thy there should be more 

om the other side of the 
minute. Apropos this 
istics of our eduea- 
Prof. Barrett Wen- 
the prominent educa- 
article in the Sep- 
Review that seems 
. Armstrong’s quoted 

y out-Armstrongs Arm- 
himself. Tn this article he charac- 
eri all our education from thé primary 
: s to the University as the ‘‘ Kinder- 
tarten method.’’ He finds that the average 
th is educated on the principle of doing 
things that he likes best—that his whole 
educational training is filled with sentimental- 
ity and that accordingly he becomes intel- 
lectually ‘‘flabby.’’ But he does not attrib- 
ute this intellectual flabbiness to the prepon- 
derance of women ‘teachers but rather to the 
method of teaching. But the conclusion is 
there. 
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And this suggests what I consider might 
become one of the real defects in our sys- 
tem. Leaving out of consideration the teacher 
for the discussion there is certainly in our 
High Schools at least, a tendency to offer 
a too easy course of study. I believe that 
the selection of subjects should be reason- 
ably abroad, but in no case should it be 
possible for a student to finish his course 
without having done some real hard work 
on fundamentals. He should at least have 
done some one subject thoroughly which he 
did not like so well. The tendency to offer 
‘*soft options’’ is in my opimion to be se- 
verely criticised. 

I believe likewise that there is a possibility 
_ of our overdoing the experimegital sciences 
in the High School, and the Nature Study in 
the grammar grades. While I thoroughly ap- 
preciate the value of these studies, the dan- 
ger lies, in the grammar schools, of getting 
no educational value out of it, and in the 
High School of overdoing the experimental 
side. I have seen an entire recitation taken 
up in a grammar school without adding a sin- 
gle educational atom to the work, save a 
pleasant waste of time—and in the High 
School I have seen students wandering aim- 
lessly and helplessly from one desk to an- 
other, from one piéce of apparatus to another, 
experimenting, who were certainly not being 
trained at all. The obvious criticism is that 
the work was not to blame. Of this I am 
perfectly aware; but under the most favor- 
able conditions, there is a possibility of re- 
lying too much on experiment-equipment for 
furnishing the training. It is nes in- 
tention certainly to hark bs 
good old days of theoretical book 
H 2 O and the , which no ¢ 
or handled. Th was emi 
tific, but experiments alon 
should be carefully corel 
curate supplemental thinking 
A few chapters from Tyndal 
very greatly elucidate that sub 
student who has been using h 
may seem a litle arduous 
enough—but it will add bre 
cation. I do not assert that 
side of education, but m : 
the danger. As I have said befor 
a danger of overdoing 
the High School and, if T 
there is a tendency in our 
to overcrowding of suk 
subjects are likewise 
hopelessly academic. TI would Te 
the eternal shades a large part of the gra frame 
mar work done. I would either throw o 
half the reading, or else, what would be the 
better alternative, do what is done in half 
the time, and put down into the 7th and 
8th grades some real thought studies which 
a boy 13 or 14 years old can handle. While 
I do not overlook the value of a certain 
amount of supplemental books, the most of 
the so-called literature should have been 
learned in the nursery. They are graded 
largely to 6 year olds in sentjment and are 
valuable only on the culture side. It must 
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not be carried too far. 
clined to sympathize with Prof. Wen- 
dell referred to above, when he com- 
plains that we are neglecting the voluntary 
education for the pleasant and involuntary. 
Fine apparatus, god buildings, geod libraries, 
easy roads to knowledge are all very well— 
but they are not all. The equipment of Amer- 
ican schools is the wonder of the world, but 
I have seen a teacher with no equipment to 
speak of doing work that was of the high- 
est grade and making his own apparatus. Of 
course, book and apparatus are not to be 
underestimated, neither should they be over- 
estimated. They are not the flesh and 
blood of life. Ease of construction, perfect 
Convenience may mean a frightful loss of 
energy—may mean an untrained character, 
and untrained mind. ‘‘They are as sick that 
surfeit with to much as they that starve 
with nothing.’’ Where we aim at the finished 
roduct, no tool, no apparatus is to be neg- 
beled: but when we aim for a growth and 
a healthy organism, a superabundance of 
good things may defeat our purpose. Is not 
Prof. Wendell largely right in asserting that 
education is a training in the ability to do 
things—pleasant if we can, disagreeable if 
we must? And here I think is the key note 
to our danger. We Americans have become 
idealists, and have gone at the business of 
education with all our unbounded enthusiasm, 
We have worked out the ideal way of pre- 


I am partially in- 


senting the most disagreeable subjects to the 
recalcitrant. 
rocky 


We have removed from the 
road all the obstacles as nearly as 
possible, and we have been able to do this be- 
ause, as a people, we are capable of suec- 
ven to the extent of almost grasp- 
But the exe ess of our eager 
















































eo irable results. It is 
that we have as a 
s most perfectly organ- 


in the world—that we 
broadest elective courses 
the educational dish in 
orm. That we have the 
ehers, not even the Mosely 
But we must not lose 
tiples and this is what 
to whom I have fre- 
A > warn us against. 


’ pwledge so much 
> ledge that we 
bP Wi A dis! 


ely Commission 
inet note of 

pers that ’ 
of sub- 


eek 5 ation. 


br, head 
master of © e, who 
enumerates @ arrived 
at from his stud our edue jal system, 
this: ‘‘The quality of the Work in the 
schools is distinctly mediocre. some re- 


spects perhaps the work is better than ours, 
but I gaw little or none that any English ex- 
aminer would call good.’’ This feeling is 
distinetly noticeable in several of the other 
reports. They give us credit for fine spirit, 
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a good intent, good organization, well-trained 
teachers but distinctly lean to the conclusion 
that our results are mediocre. By this I 
think they mean that we lack accuracy, and 
perfect attention to detail. 

Our Technical Schools are the only ones 
that meet with their universal approval. Here 
there is scarcely any dissenting voice. It is 
but fair to say that the Commission got only 
as far west as Chicago. They never saw our 
California teachers, who are, I am quite 
sure, the best in the United States. 

Now why should the work in most of the 
schools except in the Industrial, Technical 
and Professional schools be, or seem to be 
mediocre? What are the underlying causes# 
Is it true? For one I am not prepared to 
admit it. But if it is true, or even if it 
seems true, we have a definite problem to 
work on. Certainly there seems to be some- 
thing out of joint, when statistics go to show 
that even if the work is high, we are in 
some states educating only the girls. There 
are some questions which I can ask but can- 
not answer. Why is it that in the upper 
grades im the grammar shools the proportion 
of boy# to girls is small, 70 to 80 per cent in 
some es? Why is it that only 12 per cent 
of all the students that do graduate from 
grammar schools enter High School, and 
only 7 per cent remain? Why do those who 
enter and drop out leave during .the first 
year? Are we failing to meet the demands 
of the nation? Are the boys entering the 
Business Colleges, the Technical schools, the 
shop in such increasing numbers? Is it } 
they are going? If so, what is the rem 
Is it necessary to readjust our Hi 
curriculum entirely, and t 
ought, but what we i 
about what we shoul 
times? I confess, for | 
of this difficult prot 
clear. Nor am I pre dd 
do not offer in the Haan 
training. The courses 
arranged, and practical 
education. But it is 
been hard to make a boy] 
not consider worth 
age of materialism with 
largely resp 
we then abandom 
all wrong about W 
Commereial _ e 
Greek 91 ; 
another 
make 





comme a 

mitted } of the ft 
not be ent upon our education. 
Boys kt , bout them their 
friends ‘quaintanees, who have had 
only a gral r school #@ducation, or none at 


all, reaching the top of their profession, and 


to say to them that they must be educated 
to any specific standard is a direct contra- 
diction to their experience. They think you 
are juggling with truth. I am not sure after 
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all but that until the state of national, in- 
dustrial, and business methods absolutely de- 
mand this class of students, we are educating 
as large a per cent of them as we could réa- 
sonably expect. The discussion is interesting, 
but cannot be pursued farther. 


Discipline, 

I was curious to. see their criticism of our 
discipline. The general criticism was rather 
of good natured indulgence, I thought. One 
commissioner represents ‘‘Discipline as a 
compromise.’’ I can well imagine that the 
familiar relations that exist between teacher 
and pupil might well have struck these men 
with wonder. It certainly is a compromise 
compared to the strict attitude of command 
and obedience that obtains in the English 
schools. But let us consider—Have we gone 
too far in this direction? Have we intro- 
duced our Democracy into the schools to the 
extent that obedience and command are no 
longer real terms, but all things must be 
discussed and argued out? In my own ex- 
perience I should distinctly say ‘‘no’’—but 
there is danger. One of the most important 
lessons that can be learned in life is to 
recognize the fact that law is the order of 
the universe and that obedience is only a 
corollary thereto. In every crisis in life the 
self-control that comes from having learned 
prompt obedience to command, without stop- 
ping to ask why, is s saving element in the 
survival of the fittest. 

But I must hasten to my closing remarks. 
bat I have already imposed upon 
Let me again refer briefly to 
m of the Mosely Commission— 
t about w they were col- 
agreement—a 
e them with the 
tion, a point which I 
pinion an American would 

ogesy Ae to mention, as 
rious. It is this: ‘‘The uni- 
ute belief in the value of 
the community at large 
commerce, manufactures, 
f the state.’’ While they 
: belief in education 
our industrial and com- 
F believe it springs from 
success and will in 
Allow me in this con- 
refer to Prof. Wen- 
T have quoted from 
this article is of itself 


I 


to 








it. 





sign ant—‘“ Our National Superstition.’’ 


te ‘says in so many words, that he considers 
the American belief in the power of edu- 
cation to redeem them from all the ills of 


life nothing less than comparable to the 


Mediaeval belief in the potency of the 
Church. He does not believe the American 
people really know what education is—but 
it is something in which they blindly be- 
lieve. ‘‘Ask any American,’’ says he, ‘‘ what 
shall we do to be saved and if he speaks his 
mind, he will probably bid us educate our 
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fellow man.’’ And again, ‘‘In many re- 
spects the present mood of our country con- 
cerning education is neither more nor less 
than a mood of blind mediaeval supersti- 
tion.’’ He grants that the modern. pedago- 
gue ’? may be struggling out of darkness into 
ight, but it cannot be denied that our 
pedagogic contemporaries present themselves 
as things more archaic, more primarily ele- 
mentary than our own. Can it be possible 
that a man in his sober moments, after all 
that we have been taught to believe about 
the prefection of our education,—I say, is it 
possible that a man in his sober moments can 
make such a statement? If so, surely there 
is something rotten in the State of Denmark. 
It is easy to find fault. It is possible to find 
isolated or numerous examples, if we seek 
for them diligently, to prove any proposition 
that may be conceived of. I have no doubt 
the learned professor has found in Harvard 
the flabby material which he quotes. But 
that there should be enough of it to cause 
a learned professor to generalize on the sub- 
ject, seems astounding. With this I dis- 
tinetly take issue. As a teacher I am aware 
that there are faults in our system and that 
it might be improved. But I do not know 
of any country, any system of education, or 
other activity that is not subject to the 
same limitations. I distinctly recognize that 
the criticisms which I have indulged in, are 
not universally true: and I am not sure 
that if I had entire control things would be 
greatly improved, I am sure, however, that 
I should not trust Professor Wendell to gneke 
matters better. I have implicit faith im the 
American teachers, who are alive I) ve, to 
most of their weaknesses and w 
ing on the right lines for im roy 
do not see evidence yet that 
of our education a superstiti 
are alive to its value and 
learning what it means. 
Even if the criticism be tm 
element of hope in it. We are 
credited with a belief. Even i 
stition, it is honestly so—it is” 
—and, as such, must carry 
salvation. Skepticism has not, 1 
ever builded any ide pe 
tars upon which it has been wil 
fice present indulgence in the hoy 
of a better future. Evolution as” 
fact is only a dethroned godt t 
where and holds out no he 
be great must have a great i 
purpose—and this means an ideal around 
which great characters are raised up and for 
which great sacrifices are willingly made, 
Truth for its own sake, education for its own 
sake may be a superstition, but as such they 
seem realities indestructible, giving worth 
and dignity to life, and in which our ufe has 
its most rational explanation. All great na- 
tions have grown great under the influence 
of a mighty faith in its ideals. Those who 
have abandoned Zeus have enshrined Rea- 
son or Christ. All is one. It is Faith that 
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has moved mountains and will them 


till they are level with the seas. 
GEO, C. THOMPSON, 


nove 





TEACHING THE ART OF STUDY. 
Dr. C. C. VAN LIEW. 


Mr. Superintendent and Fellow Teachers: 


I think [| shall find you all agreeing with 
me when I say that the one great end that 
we should seek to attain in our teaching is a 
noble character coupled with power or skill 
to act it out. 

But before we enter into a consideration 
of the ‘‘How’’ in Teaching Pupils How to 
Study, it is necessary that we should, as 
nearly as possible, find out how the child has 
made the attainments which he brings with 
him when he first enters school. The child’s 
first school work should be as closely con- 
nected as possible with home life, that there 
be no abrupt transition. 

I apprehend that no living being is more 
helpless than the child when born into this 
life. It has feet, uands, tongue and brain 
without power or skill to use them, Tt is a 
mere lump of dough with unlimited poten- 
tialities. But Nature has thrown around the 
child’s weakness a protecting environment 
of paternal love and affection. 

All, that the child is or may become, de- 
pends upon hereditary predispositions and 
environments. It is from the home environ- 
ment it gets its first impressions of material 
ts—of their names, colors, ete. It is 
that the child gets its first ideas of 



































bsty, justice, obedience, duty to 
> parents and duty and 
*, . » last constitute the 


manifest their pres- 
hich we call behavior. 

how this result may be 
hat is the psychology of 
So far as we know, the 
ssions, from the external 
sensory organs and there 
sions and padses them 
i. Here apperception 
pend converts them into 
These constitute 
p stored away 
coiled springs 
aggestion to react 
m on external 
-we call be- 


. 










havior. | of 
character. zood This 
depends ur hereditary | de and 
the immed iviron: 8 of the child. 

All things be’ —"° child ac- 
complishes more during the six years 
of his life than during any equal in- 


terval, At the age of six he starts to school. 
He approaches his new environment, walking 
upon his feet, manipulating with his hands, 
talking with his tongue and thinking with 
his brain. He comes to his teacher a home 
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product. There may be much in the child’s 
attainments that is wrong but it is all his, 
and cannot be taken from him. As well may 
we expect the heat of the sun to extract the 
salt from the sea as to suppose that the 
teacher can take the home culture trom the 
child, be it good or bad. She can add to the 
good and thus adulterate the bad. For it is 
a physiological fact that every impression 
made upon the material substance of the 
child’s brain produces a permanent change 
in its structure, and that one impression can 
never completely efface another. It is also 
a psychological fact that every apperceptive 
resultant received into the subjective mind 
produces a permanent change in the charac- 


ter of the child; that one resultant cannot 
efface another, and death itself cannot 
destroy them. 

The character of the child is just what 


the child is, and the chiid is a part of every- 
thing he has seen, felt or thought. Indeed 
it is doubtful if power or skill is not merely 
an element in character. 

Such is the character or power of the child 
when he enters school. He now changes the 


home @mvironment tor that of the school. Up. 


to this time he has been for the most part 
in touch with the concrete, but in his new 
felation he is slowly led into the abstract. 
Not too fast, but very slowly. In the school 
the child is the central figure while the 
teacher rotates in an orbit about him, The 
teacher’s character and power has become 
his new environment. It is from the teacher 
that he must get his power and skill, 

It is now the teacher’s business to ie 
child in a condition to help himself, 
she may do by teaching him he v 
But how go about it? 
to take? can 

Manifestly the way 


seq 


is to study with him, 
tack upon the lesson, = 
him. Tesch him things” a | 


wards, By all means go 
child time to gather strenggie 
way of working. Kiek rhe 
spirit out of school. &G h 
to become a frog, I 
become impatient to see his 
off his tail to a ) 
destroy the pos 

Here is a aoel met 
confront a pupil with a 
he is not prep 


a 


a 


wi 


‘ b> 7 












work. —@ (Of 
work i t it ; " 
One pach ng ne culti- 
vation of . the neglect of the 
other sense ‘develop the child 
through meal seems to be the 
quickest. hearing is just as important 


as his seei A one-s@nse-developed pupil 
must of nee@ssity be weak. We must use all 
the senses because in thinking we use sense 
impressions. All the senses must be vigor- 
ously stimulated. Nature study has come 
into the school for this purpose. Rightly 
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' through the grades. 


taught it prepares the pupil for a more suc- 
cessful study of all other subjects. It tones 
the mind by sharpening the senses. It stores 
the mind with knowledge which gives the 
pupit power. It gives us sense images, and 
as most of our thinking is done in sense 
images, it greatly aids us in thinking. 

Nature Study should pegin before’ the 
study of written words. Its purpose is not 
science, but it is brought in the school as 
an aid in teaching children to see—to ob- 
serve. With the little folks we must use 
the thing, not the description. Drawing 
should be taught in connection with Nature 
Study. It should come before written lan- 
guage. Drawing is the chiluren’s way of ex- 
pressing themselves. ‘lhe children like to 
make pictures, however crude they may be. 
There is thought in the work. Pictures and 
picture making are a great stimulant to the 
imagination and the imagination § greatly 
strengthens the intellect. The knowledge 
acquired through Nature study in the lower 
grades helps the children when they reach 
the higher grades. 

If you want to teach the pupils how to 
study, go slow with them; give them time to 
fhink. Lead them to want the knowledge 
which you wish to impart. The children are 
not wool bags to be stuffed full to bursting. 
The stuffed child has a sort of mental, pa- 
ralysis and it may never be cured,—he is as 
clumsy and helpless as the wool-bag. The 
inability of the pupils comes mostly from 


hurrying through the grades. 


. 
. 


tion does not come by bounds. It is 
the growth of a tree,—slow and 
here is nothing in the profession 
more trying to the moral cour-, 
her than to keep the pupil 
belongs in his studies. For 
hers in our schools are 
med as worthless, while a worth- 
ir omay be lauded to the skies for 
€ school. 
; plan to measure the pupil’s 
grade he happens to be in. 
ible it would be better to 
Pupils would be more 
ne him 48 just what the 
him to study. 
the pupil how to study 
etonfined to the lower grades, 
Hd be adhered to through all the 


ides. But h shale be put more and more 
ion - hi ibility as he passes up 
By teaching children 
how to study, I do not intend to Jestroy self- 
reliance, but on the contrary it is my purpose 
to give the knowledge and the skill by which 
they may help themselves. 

Reading is by far the most important study 
we heave and T beheve the hardest to teach, 
There is no subject about which more friv- 
olovs and erroneous ideas are entertained. 
After attempting to teach this subject for 
twenty-five years, and after having pretty 
closely examined each of the so-called meth- 
ods, I feel quite safe in saying that the 


“ 
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best method of teaching reading has not yet 
been found. Each method now in vogue has 
strong points and weak ones as well. No 
amount of telling a pupil how to read will 
do. The pupil to read well must first hear 
good reading. 

We sometimes hear the pupil told, to enter 
into the spirit of what he reads, and to read 
naturally and he will read well. This advice 
sounds well at first. But it would not be 
more ridiculous if we should approach the 
clumsy stiff-jointed clodhopper in the dane- 
ing hall and tell him to enter into the spirit 
of the ~ance, and to dance naturally and he 
will dance well. I think the mere he entered 
into the spirit of the dance, the more he 
would emphasize his stiff-jointedness and his 
clodhopperishness. 

I have sometimes heard teachers telling 
pupils how to do things that reminded me of 
the instruction which Hamlet gave Guilden- 
stern as to how to play the flute, ‘‘Govern 
these ventages with the fingers and the 
thump, put breath into it with the mouth and 
it will discourse most excellent music—Look 
you, these are the stops.’’ Guildenstern 
making a few ineffectual efforts and not be- 
ing a child, replies, ‘‘But these cannot I 
command to any utterance of harmony. I 
have not the skill.’’ The last sentence tells 
the story. It is not so much the knowing 


how, but the skill. Skill is what the pupil 
wants, Skill to attack the lesson and 
master it. 

But how are we to teach ; 































a fou 
fifth grade to study? The only wi 
know, is to study with them. St 
be a reading lesson; take the first 
See if the children know the 2 
the words in it. If not, let t 
they can. If they fail, the 
something to them. 
gather the meaning from the econtem 
if the pupils can pronounce the wo 
help them to do so. Have them 
phasis on different parts of sem 
they have found where it fits best: 
goes before and what comes or. 
things being done, the meaning of 
are reading will become apparent, 
this process until the children re 
your method of studying the lesson @i 
will be sure to fall into it, 
Let us suppose it to be a 


Would it be a good plan to assign a lesson. 


and tell the class to read it over a certain 
number of times? No, we must read it with 
them and aid them in making an outline and 
suggest subordinate matter. Read the lesson 
with them and lead them to see how the facts 
hang together and induce them to reason. 
After they have mastered the thought in the 
first chapter they will be anxious to take up 
the next. The teacher should continue to 
study with them until they have learned his 
way of getting the lesson. Children always 
like to do what they can do well, and detest 
what they do poorly. All that they do, have 
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them do it well and they will like it. 
means give them time. 

How teach the class to study 

The three things of greatest 
are: 

Ist. Problems with small numbers should 
be used to illustrate principles. 

2nd. In our illustrations we should use 
objects familiar to the children. As _ prin- 
ciples are mastered, larger numbers should 
be used with their examples. Lead the pupus 
from simpler to more difficult problems, then 
the difficulties of the more difficult problems 
will be greatly lessened. 

The third requisite is graphie description. 
We first think in objects and next in images 
of objects and finally in representation and 
association of objects and images. Drawing 
should be used in connection with mathe- 
matics from first to last. 

Never 


By all 


Arithmetic? 
importance 


allow pupils to pass to new prin- 
ciples until prepared to grasp them. to 
slow. Do not hurry the tadpole. Give it 


food and nature will make it a frog. 

[ think that much of our bad teaching is 
due to the ever increasing amount and va- 
riety of knowledge which students are now 
compelled to learn in the schools. We are 
expected to teach our pupils everything from 
the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the 
wall} We are so much hurried that we seem 
to have no time to teach them how to study. 
No time to wait for mental growth or phy- 
sical development. It all appears to be a 
sort of ‘‘now or never’’ process. The great- 
Hmenace to education at the present time 
great increase of knowledge in every 
of thought. As knowledge in- 

are » somppied to bring more and 
; We lose sight of the 
tion of knowledge should 
the giving of the pupil the 
of his faculties. 
@ad ‘‘ad nauseam 
means a ‘‘drawing  out.’’ 
rs and lecturers at Insti- 
senting us with this definition 
us the best methods of 
ms throwing down the lad- 
pupils may imagine that 
they are really stilting 
Which its fragments 


’’ that the 


; I am conscious of hav- 
p90 much of your valu- 


: already intimated 


ne business of educa- 
oy. up of noble 


to act it 
linquish the 
t first, in 






out, I ‘eannot pe 
consideration of 
some degree, exp apprecia- 
tion of a nobie charaeter. For at warmth 
is to growth, what harmony is to music, what 
oxvgen is to life, what sunshine is to the 
rainbow, what hope is to the soul, Character 
is to society; is to the state; is to the na- 
tion; is to our civilization. To the indivi- 
dual it is more. It is to him what cloud- 
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capped Shasta is to the foot-hills which nes- 
tle at his base. It is to him as immortality 
is to the Infinite. Then I would say, blessed 
be the character builders for they are the 
architects of everlasting structures. Silessed 
be the noble character for it is destined to 
an eternal progression. 





LABORATORY WORK. 
Principal WM. HYMAN, Woodland. 


The admitted indispensable value of sdme 
science work in High Schools has caused 
much argument as to the relative value of 
the different science subjects, and as_ to 
whether any particular one should be pre- 
scribed. 

In a large majority of the schools, Physics 
has been selected as the science, if any one is 


required. The University of California has 
made it prescribed for entrance to all 
courses. 


The reasons for this selection are usually 
given as follows: Physics is the funda- 
mental science; it has splendid informational 
value and wide application; it teaches meth- 
ods of accurate observation and measure- 
ment; gives a fine training in inductive and 
deductive reasoning, and in the systematic 
methods of making, recording and reporting 
what is observed. 

That other sciences possess all of these 
characteristics to some degree is true, but 
not any equals Physics. It is not, however, 
within the province of my subject to digg 
this matter. . 

Considering the above reason 
dent without argument Ph; 
be studied properly with we 
laboratory work, It is ® 
of the failure to obtain 
this subject is due to 
laboratory work. Then, & 
work is absolutely indisper 
ing of Physics, upon wh 
depend? 

1. Preparation and 
teacher. 

2. Constant wateb 
the teacher of ¢he, 

3. System in the 


4. Improvised ‘P| 


—— 


- 


bs 








5. Correlation 
oratory wor 

6. 
ing by — — 
Ag | onductor must be ori- 
ginal. ust not understand the 
physical les tho y, but also the 
applicatio eaeh prin and experiment 
in every f e must familiarize himself 


as much as possible with the practical illu- 
strations of his subject in the locality where 
he is teaching and study the inclination of 
his pupils, the various things in which they 
are interested, and the various periodicals 
they read. As for the local applications, some 
of the many to which I refer in my work are: 
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* on not 
tions touching 
pupil would arouse 


the blacksmith shop, a house in process of 
construction, hay derrick, irrigation ditches, 
water, gas, electric light and ice works, steam 
engine, bowling alley, railroad embankments, 
bicyele, combined harvester, grindstones, 
baseball, etc. These will enable the teacher 
to have at his. disposal simple, forcible and 
familiar applications of any subject that 
may arise. What appeals to one pupil will 
often not to another. 

The laboratory work offers a splendid op- 
portunity, for the teacher to study his pupils. 
I have seen in some fine laboratories of good 
schools in this state teachers having all the 
apparatus arranged for experimental work; 
the different sets would be numbered to cor- 
respond with the sections of a class. The 
members of the class would enter the lab- 
oratory, go to the assigned places, and, after 
a few preliminary instructions, (in some 
cases, none at all) would proceed with the 
experimental work following the directions 
of the manual. The instructor then would 
leave or go to his desk. The pupils would 
worry along with the work. In some cases 
fair results were obtained. In others, pupils 
becoming confused, would go to their neigh- 
bors, get some assistance and manage to get 
through with the experiment. At times, the 
instructor would go around and glance at the 
work of the pupils. If no questions were 
asked and the pupils remained quiet, it was 
taken for granted that everything was un- 
derstood. How much scientific training is 
brought in work conducted+in this man- 
much thought and observation 
I consider the principal object 
ory work to be overlooked in 
teacher should go about in 
from desk to desk. He should 
ere and there—‘‘ Why is this 
Why is that done?’’ ‘‘ What 
@ result o. you would do this or 
Vhat would follow if the appara- 
Arranged in this manner instead 
"**Could you suggest any improve- 
le apparatus?’’ ‘‘Can you think 
lieation of this experiment?’’ The 
room affords altogether too little 
is questioning such as this. There 
Ml would answer with ‘‘T do not 
it is.’’ But the laboratory 
ept this answer. A few 
‘some experience of the 
his interest and in a few 
moments he would be industriously working 
at his experiment, confident that he © was 
learning something worth knowing. The 
teacher must be alive and enthusiastic. The 
puvils will take their attitude from him, and 
will also become enthusiastic in their search 
for truth. i 

Over them all he must have a watchful 
eye. They must all be kept busy. By all 
means, do not allow the laboratory work to 
become routine—that so many experiments 
in the manual must be performed within a 
certain time. Instead of saying that  to- 
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morrow the class will be required to per- 
torm Exp. 32, say that they will perform an 
experiment in which they will learn how to 
get the specific gravity of some solid or 
liquid and the members of the class can 
bring any particular solid or liquid of which 
they may desire to determine the specific 
gravity. Let the pupil feel taat in each 
day’s laboratory works, nature will reveal 
itself in some different way. 

The laboratory work offers a fine oppor- 
tunity for reaching the innermost recesses 
of a child’s mind. The revelations of science 
work will arouse the dullest and most slug- 
gish pupils. Without attention to them in 
the laboratory, they accomplish nothing; 
with skillful directions and questioning, the 
ponderous minds will become more impres- 
sionable and observant and finally they will 
- be more interested in the work. Under such 
instruction they become more watchful, and 
anxious to learn what conclusions their ob- 
servations will lead to. 

Many pupils study their text-books 
thoroughly and work very faithfully in the 
laboratory, and yet do not accomplish much. 
The presence of an interested laboratory in- 
structor is needed to show them how to 
work, how to see, and how to reason. Loose 
laboratory work is worse than none at all. 
It leads to the formation of habits of cerre- 
lessness. Pupils’ insincerity in copying re- 
sults of others, adopting theirs and the text 
books reasoning for their own, and poos shal- 
low reasoning develop habits that. 
transferred to other subjects 
much harm. 

The laboratory work must 
systematized to accomplish ge 
experiments should be assigne 
thereby giving the pupil an 
form a clear idea of what he 
beforé he commences work. No- 
should be allowed in the laboratory 
simple references be permitted 
performing of an experiment. 
should be so arranged that little tj 
in commencing work. The pupil 
access to a complete tool outfit, 

aratus can be repaired or altered” 
n a short time. Not more than two pt 
should work together. There should” ‘ 
more than twenty in a class. To as. 
that number, if a school onl five se 
of apparatus for each experiment, it would 
be necessary to have about three different 
experiments performed during the same lab- 
oratory period. The different sets should be 
placed in alternating positions on the lab- 
oratory desks. Too much time is lost by 
pupils who are performing the same experi- 
ment in their desire to compare results, and 
take information from one another. 

Positive insistance should be made that all 
pupils bring the necessary note book equip- 
ment to the laboratory. 

At the beginning of the laboratory work, 
an instructor should ask what experiment is 
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‘question should be asked 























going to be performed today. If the answer 
is ‘‘To get the density of marble,’’ another 
, ‘*What do you 
mean by density?’’ If the answer is ‘‘It is 
the amount of mass in a unit volume,’’ a few 
other questions could bring out good results. 
Simple questioning like this will reveal to 
the pupils exactly what they have to do. 

Many of the laboratory manuals are con- 
ducive to the production of mechanical work. 
The different operations are lettered or 
numbered, and the computations are made 
easy for the pupils like this: a+b—c, exd=—f, 
f—g—h—specifie gravity. 

Many pupils arrive at results that may be 
mathematically and scientifically correct, but 
not understood at all. The main purpose of 
the laboratory work has been overlooked— 
the development of the observation and 
thought faculties, and not the completing of 
a series of steps where the fundamental 
operations of arithmetic are concerned. 

A large number of the manuals state that 
the laboratory work should be principally 
quantitative, the qualitative experiments be- 
ing mostly left for the recitation room. A 
mistake is made here. Many of the quali- 
tative experiments offer the best opportunity 
for training observations and thought, and 
these should take place in the laboratory. A 
demonstrator may perform such experiments 
perfectly in the lecture room. He may ex- 
plain them from every point of view to the 
clear understanding of every pupil, but they 
then give more intormation than discipline. 
f the pupil perform many such as these in 
tory and he will derive far more 
'them. A discussion in the recita- 
x low and all the pupils 
idy to respond for they 
Pto tell what they saw and 
ir own manipulation of the 


periods should extend over 
s. This length of time en- 
tor to thoroughly investigate 
of his pupils. Short lab- 
"are harmful. A pupil, know- 
) is limited, will rush through 
, cally not thought- 


mount of proper food is 
physical existence, so 
Sufficient quantity is 
ware work, 
work is so 








‘ ences, manu- 
facturies have been established throughout 


the United States for making ry possible 
description of physical spparatan # 
experime 







for almost 
every conceivable s Complete 
catalogues have been issued and sent to 


every science instructor throughout the coun- 
try. Undoubtedly one would say that this is 
a great advancement in facilitating science 
work; but has it not brought about some 
harmful results? The ease with which ap- 
paratus can be purchased has almost ended 
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the ingenuity which was formerly used. to 
devise apparatus and combine different pieces 
to produce certain results. Especially is this 
true of qualitative work. Apparatus which 
a pupil can handle himself, take apart, put 
together, use in different ways without fear 
of tarnishing or injuring something expen- 
sive, will appeal to every pupil. How much 
more it would mean to them if they could 
see some of the apparatus made, or, in some 
cases, make it themselves. Ingenuity and 
self manipulation attracts pupils. I do not 
consiljer that a laboratory, well equipped in 
every detail is as good as one in which some 
details are lacking. There should certainly 
be on hand tools and materials for supplying 
missing parts. How much better it would be 
if the pupils, finding some pieces lacking or 
missing, would say, ‘‘could we not fix up the 
apparatus in this manner,’’ or ‘‘could we 
not use this instead of what is given?’’ 

I had a particularly good example of iv- 
genuity on the part of pupils in my lab- 
oratory last year. The High School did not 
possess an Induction coil of high E. M. F. 
An ordinary Induction coil, consisting of a 
Primary and Secondary was used for the ex- 
perimental work. The principle of the Ruhm- 
korff coil was explained to the class, as was 
also the value of the condenser and the auto- 
matic circuit breaker. Previous to this, the 
subject of condensers, with its application in 
the Leyden Jar, and the workings of an elee- 
tric beli were discussed in the laboratory anJ 
recitation room. It was necessary for me to 
leave the laboratory that afternoon. On re- 
turning, I found my entire physics clase, 
numbering eight, standing around « 
endeavoring to make a Ruhmkorff 
Coil. Two of the members wer 
the apparatus while the Othe 
every suggestion that it 
interested science student to | 
allowed to go ahead with their 
tion and they certainly had 
The original primary and 
were used for the correspond 
Ruhmkorff coil two Leyden 
for a condenser, and an old | 
minus the clapper, for an inte 
had had a good induction @ 
oratory, it would have w 
periment and the pupils 
that much. As it was, the 
standing of the ph 
originality display 
apparatus to form 
showed a developme 
to organize their kno 
oratory wor 
pupils to 


bower on their part 
edge. In regular lab- 
there is not enough time for 
gimal work, for which some 
time oug pe alloted. Certain original 
ideas diffe from those involved in the 
work might come to some pupils. Give them 
a chance to follow tuem out. Likewise, let 
the inquiring pupil who reads science maga- 
zines, try any experiment he may be inter- 
ested in. Encourage the pupils in work of 
this nature. 
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There should be a direct connection be- 
tween the laboratory and recitation work. 
To accomplisn the desired results, the two 
stand inseparable. In general the laboratory 
work on a subject should precede the recita- 
tion, the former serving as a basis for the 
theoretical work. An example of its value 
in this respect happened a short time ago in 
my chemistry class. In investigating the 
properties of hydrogen and oxygen, the pupils 
learned that if a mixture of the two gases 
was ignited an explosion followed. The 
next day in the reéitation room, I asked a 
pupil for the chemical properties of oxygen, 
and the above was one of those given. I 
asked what was meant by an explosion. The 
answer, ‘‘It is a loud noise.’’ Further ques- 
tioning on my part developed the fact that 
the pupils had practically no idea of the 
cause of an explosion in particular or of 
sound in general. Thinking that I had a good 
opportunity for a little inductive work, I 
sent to the laboratory for a large tuning 
fork. I then performed the following ex- 
periments in order with the fork. It was 
first tapped, held in the air, then held with 
its base on a reinforcement box, then so that 
one of the prongs touched a sheet of paper 
causing the latter to rattle. Afterwards a 
silk thread was attached to the end of one 
prong of the tuning fork, the other end of 
the thread being held by a pupil to his ear. 
The fork was then tapped. I made sure that 
the pupils had observed each experiment well. 
When the fork was first struck the pupils 
notice that " was thrown into vibration, for 
: ihe paper to rattse. These vibra- 

the thread into vibrations which 
nitted onward until they reached 
thread next to the ear. On 
‘they could draw any conclu- 
Ww the vibrations actually reached 
By answered that the air must do 
i this and the reinforcement box ex- 

the pupils soon got the idea that 
sudden expansion of the pro- 
‘combustion with the rarefaction 
wed, produced an immense air 
was sent to the drum of the ear, 
>» sensation produced. Although 
‘iment was performed before a 
' Glass by the teacher in the recita- 
| room, its results show that such sequen- 




























tia appertmen'* ean be performed to good 
"advantage im a physical laboratory. Time is 
~ needed for pupils to observe and think well. 


The laboratory is the place for such experi- 
ments. Dull, backward pupils cannot be 
reached in recitation rooms, especially in a 
reasoning subject. 

Quantitative experiments could in a meas- 
ure follow the text book work. l&xperiments 
such as the deducing and _ verification of 
Pascal’s and Archimedes’ Laws could be per- 
formed before considering the text, those for 
obtaining in different ways the specific gra- 
vitv of solids and liquids, afterwards. 

Laboratory work by itself would be dis- 
organized and separated. The _ recitation 
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work is necessary to correlate, and combine 
the many principles and illustrations brought 
out, and from them build a good science foun- 
dation on which the pupil can work farther. 

While it means much to reach truth, the 
power of expressing it with accuracy is ab- 
solutely necessary. A methodical record of 
ail laboratory work reveals and fastens all 
doubtful points in the minds of the pupils. 

I have my pupils divide tneir note-book 
work into six parts—Date, Object, Appara- 


tus, Operations and Observations, Conclu- 
sions and Discussion. The use of the first 
three is apparent. In the Operations and 


Observations the pupil should state briefly 
how he arranged the apparatus, what obser- 
vations were made and what inferences or 
data were obtained from it. If there is much 
data it should be placed in tabular form, The 
pupil should state exactly what he sees—not 
what he thinks he ought to see. Computa- 
tions should be placed in equational form, 
the actual fundamental operations being 
omitted. in the conclusion what has been 
accomplisned in the experiment should be 
brietty and completely stated. In the discus- 
sion, the pupil should have an opportunity to 
make any original comment on the experi- 
ment, consider it from different points of 
view, ete. 

All notes should be written in 
atory, from which no note books 
allowed to go. There should be no_ text 
books or scratch tablets used in the work. 
Each pupil should be provided, in addition 
to his regular note book, with a sm pte 


the labor- 
should be 

























book in which all data obtained in experi- — 


ment could be written and all ¢@ 
made. This should be kept in the 
Note book work must be wa 
or it may have harmful resul 
write only what they act 
must not take statements from 
or text books. All reasoning follg 
servations must be carefully carrie 
written in correct English. ie 

If the above is followed out, 
means much work for a science 
I sincerely believe that in no other W 
fair results be achieved. , ® % 

And here, I want to make a plea” 
science teachers in the smaller of 
three, four or five teachers. They have 
much work to do. Generally in these seb ool! 
a teacher has two sciences and three or fov 
other subjects. 
sciences not more than two other recitation 
subjects; with one science, not more than 
three others. 

Considering the amount of time spent by 
a pupil on this subject, not enough credit is 
given by the University of California. Only 
one unit is given. It seems to me it should 
be at least one and one-half units. 

The care exercised and the earnest enthus- 
iastic work that must be done in a laboratory, 
the note book work, the correlation of the 
laboratory and recitation results, and the re- 
citation work indeed consume much, very 


ie 
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much of a teacher’s time, at least as much 
as two other recitations. 

Is it worth the while? Yes. The splendid 
information and discipline are surely worth 
much. They give one the key which opens 
the door to the Natural World. Understand 
Nature and you understand the world. 





ANCIENT HISTORY: MATERIAL AND 
METHOD. 


MRS. L. D. LAWFEAD, Woodland. 


I am asked to discuss the teaching of An- 
cient History as related to Material and 
Method. Both of these can probably best be 
determined by asking ourselves what results 
do we desire? What goal do we seek to at- 
tain? It goes without saying that we wish 
for our pupils the acquirement of knowledge 
of the subject studied. But we desire more 
than this; we desire the kind of work done, 
while attaining this knowledge, that shall 
stand for growth, for wevelopment; that shall 
be a culture of the memory, the reasoning 
faculties, the moral sense, a quickening of the 
artistic perception, and a sharpening of the 
critical eye. Whatever out methods, we shau 
not accomplish all of these ends; neverthe- 
less, 1 think we should strive for them, for 
the student will get glimmerings of the bet- 
ter things by that striving. 

And whatever we desire to attain let us 
keep well in mind, how very important it is 
that the study of history afford pleasure to 
the student. Let us keep, as it were, our 
ing on the historical pulse of our pupils, 
: we note signs of the appearance 

’ histoire’’ let us take warning 
struum in which we are preparing 
is. ot Suitable to the case. The 
to study history in the 
"probably pursue it in the 
q this, I think, very desirable, 

ly of history tends to 


liberal- 


‘of this subject, while the 
y, the deductions drawn 
more valuable. Mere his- 
lated facts, have no more 
a knowledge of techni- 
ence without the scientific 

means of those terms. 

1 his # are the results of the 
ghts fe feelings of the different 

wh deeds study. The reason 
’ di or nations have 
acted in any particu nner at any special 
period is because of their mental status at 
that time. lor instance, the whole contest 
between the Stuart rulers and th ople was 
the result of their different of view 
upon the justifiable acts of kings’ Charles I 
was not a bad man, nor were those leaders 
who opposed him bad men; but there was a 
decided difference of opinion between them 
as to what constituted their individual rights. 
Every step in the evolution of civilization 
has been the result of the advance of thought 


¥ 


- 
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of the various peoples of the earth. As a 
man thinks, so is he; as a nation or & peo- 
ple think, so is it. Compare the Brahman 
and the Greek. The one inactive, ever con- 
templative; the other alert, active; the one 
with his thought always fixed upon the fu- 
ture, the re-absorption of his soul into that 
of his god; the other thinking and caring 
about the immediate present, with :ittle at- 
tention to his future existence. 

Whenever a nation or a community enter- 
tains a similar change of thought in regard 
to any social, moral, or political question, 
then will result a change of action in that 
nation or community. This change may come 
gradually through long periods of time, or it 
may come suddenly. The change wrought 
may be a trifling one, as the manner of wear- 
ing the hair, or it may be the forming of an 
entirely new political system. 

But it sometimes, indeed very often, is true, 
with nations as with individuals, that action 
produces a modification ‘of thought, sometimes 
an entire change of mental attitude. Action, 
by giving practical effect to thought, is the 
truest test of t.e soundness. of that thought. 
Daniel Webster was once a free-trader, and 
John C. Calhoun a protectionist. This was 
in the days before manufacturing had as- 
sumed large proportions. But when New 
England became the great field of factories, 
and the South developed along agricultural 
lines, each changed his views upon the sub- 
ject of the control of trade. Daniel Webster 
then thought that what was necessary for 
New England was best for this nation; am 
John ©. Calhoun held that what soul 
dound to the benefit of South Ca 
reasonable demand for the whole, 
do our actions modify we 
XIVth and XVth Amend 
chise to the negroes of this) 
exercising this privilege for) 
eration they are being restric 
of incompetency. 

Sometimes an idea works # 
expected ways. Women 
tended forthe right of suf 
organized fifty years 
purpose of achieving the Ti 
In all these years of ag 
accomplished a somewhat 
of their demands, But née 
received new impetus fro 
thought of, as it is, 
of the platform o 
Germany, which pa 
of the whole German vote in the last elec- 


rty 





tion. Many socialists: of this country are 
also pron d advocates of woman’s right 
to the e of franchise. Even if the 





socialists should never become a controlling 
party, their endorsement will have changed 
the mental attitude of large numbers of 
voters upon this question. 

Ideas, whether entertained by a small unit 
or a great one, are continuous in their growth. 
They are affected by the racial character- 
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” if this 
- the pupil 





~ socialistic pa z 
ed almost one-third 


istics and by the circumstances of those who 
entertain them, and their proximity and re- 
lation to contiguous nations. The Israelites in 
their religious ideas underwent a continuous 
advance from the incipiency of the nation to 
its final overthrow. ‘They at first regarded 
God very much as the other nations around 
them regarded their gods, but finally, they 
thought of him’ as a more benign, . more 
spiritual being; one who, instead of being a 
god of wrath and vengeance, became one of 
love and protection. They at first thought 
but little, if at all, about the immortality of 
the soul or the state of its future existence. 
They, like the Chaldeans, the race from 
which they sprang, saw no special joy in the 
life after death. There are very few allu- 
sions in the Old Testament to a future life, 
indeed, I do not think the word immortality 
occurs at all. But later in their development, 
being by nature of a religious turn of mini, 
coming in contact with Buddhism and Zoro- 
astrianism, they became assured of the fu- 
ture existence of the soul, as exemplified. in 
the writings of Christ, who may be consid- 
ered as the highest exponent of . Jewish 
thought. 

Now if we consider the relation of thought 
and action to each other, and the evolution 
of thought as of importance, shall we not 
try to direct the pupil in such a way that he 
may see it for himself, and once having real- 
ized its value, seek it in new fields? 

Having considered what is necessary or 
her desirable to attain, how shall we pro- 
hat tools make use off ‘In United 

bry we are endeavoring to place 

materials before the studeut. We 
ort upon this material, or rather 

t has found, and a -liseus- 
in the class, and finally an 

angement of the result of his 

Ancient History we can not do 

same extent for lack of material." 

ject nominated Ancient History, 
begin with the history of Greece. 
weeks can .e most profitably 

n the more ancient civilizations, so 

ie Greeks may not seem to have dJrop- 

the clouds, and to be an entirely 
ple in all their ideas. Greek civili- 
seems much more advanced when com- 
with what has preceded it. Besides, 
und is not laid in, what has 
comparison with the Greek life 
except his own, which is altogthar too: ro- 
mote in time and place. 

Ancient clistory is taught in almost all of 
our high schools in the first year. The stn- 
dent is young and inexperienced. He oes 
not understand the language of his text-book; 
he does not know historical geography; he 
does not know how to use reference books. 
He is not trained in outline work of a logi- 
cal and general character. He makes few, if 
any, comparisons, and draws almost no -con- 
clusions. He thinks his text-book and: his 
teacher are always correct. He for this first 
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year is a stranger within our gates, and we 
must so guard and guide him that he be- 
comes self-reliant, interested: in reality, a 
student. First his text-book is vw him diffi- 
cult, because he does not understand its 
phraseology. He does not know how to study 
his lesson. From a lesson of four pages [ 
culled the following words: Cathay, Turun- 
ian, aborigines, tyrannically, purport, mil- 
lennium, phonetic, cumbrous, symbol, _ era, 
Confucius, cardinal, precepts, philosopny, 
filial, originality, passport, competitive, Bud- 
dhism, exclusive, innovations. I selected 
these for spelling, and meaning as used in the 
text. Here is a list of twenty-one words; 
five of these he has never seen before, 
three of the more frequently met with he 
mis-spells in his written work; the others he 
has seen, but does not apply. What do I do 
with the list? The class write them in 4 
book kept especially for the purpose, they 
are corrected, and those missed are iearne ;; 
once a month we have a review of words. In 
preparing this lesson I direct h'm to the use 
of dictionaries: how to. find and to pro 
nounce the word when found. 


For a better knowledge of tho geography 
of the country studied, I require a black- 
board map drawn by each pupil. This is 
made in five minutes. One day it may be 
the map of Babylonia, locating Assyria, the 
Persian Gulf, the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers, Syria, Palestine, the Isthmus of Suez, 
Red Sea, Egypt and the Eastern Movliter- 
ranean Sea. i 
couldn’t draw hers. I asked: ‘*W 
matter, Laura?’’ She replied: 
Mediterranean Sea bottom side 
sure enough she had its grea 
north to south. One day, 1m 
‘*Be prepared to draw a map 
class failed to look it up. The 
that when I sent them to the boar® 
the map, not one in the class had @ 
location of tne Indus River. They, | 
reason, unknown to me, placed its 
Cape Comorin. The next day I 
the study hall that the map of India 
spicuous in the open atlases of the st 
table. I may add that we shall usé the 
Kinley outline maps of Greece and Rome i 
adition to our blackboard work. I oul 
also mention that I am very particular in th 
correct spelling of every geographic name 
in a short time correctness becomes a habit. 
As an illustration of how vaguely our pupils 
understand the use of maps I give the fol- 
lowing: 


One day I said, ‘‘Clara, step up to this 
map (here I drew down one of Western 
Asia) and locate for me the Persion Empire 
at the time of its greatest extent.’’ She 
advanced toward the map and hesitated, then 
said: ‘‘It isn’t marked the same here as in 
my book.’’ I replied: ‘‘No; not the same 
coloring, but the same distribution of land 
and water.’’ Then I added, ‘‘Get you book, 
and compare the map there with the one on 
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the wall.’’ 


The one in the book was a 
double page map of the Persian Empire 
which was colored pink. The map _ was 
labelled ‘‘The Persian Empire in its greatest 
extent. About 500 3B. C, Persian Em- 
pire’’ (followed by a pink rectangle). 
This label was placed in the region of 
Arabia, and she thought that was the Per- 


sian Empire. Thus it is seen that she en- 
tirely misunderstood her map. Then I gave 
a taik upon how to use one—we applied the 
scale, determining the length and voreadth of 
the empire, then estimated the same by de- 
grees of latitude and longitude; compared 
its area with that of the United States, and 
thus we were able to understand that such a 
country, in an age devoid of railroads, tele- 
graphs, and telephones, could not be closely 
knit together, hence more easily disinte- 
grated. 


Sometimes for variety and to enliven the 
work, I take a pointer in hand, and, stand- 
ing before the map, say to the class, ‘‘ Let us 
take a trip together. What body of water 
are we sailing on? What kind of a ship have 
wef What of the weather? What river is 
this we are entering? What desert at our 
right? What are these huge structures out 
there? How does the surrounding country 
look? What city is this? What shall we see 
here? Who governs this country to-day? 
Who once lived here?’’ The pupils love this; 
the make-believe pleases them. They like to 
imagine that we are fellow-travelers. And 
how truly we are just that in reality! Along 


‘with the use of maps, I bring pictures into 


wervice. But these, like the maps, 
mn until the pupil’s attention has 
d mh and again to the real 
tions. One day I asked a 
eck of Behistun is of im- 
itated, and I said, ‘‘ Don’t 
what your author said, but tell 
a saw on the rock in the picture.’’ 

**T didn’t see any picture.’’ I 


your book at page —. Do 
ure? What has the author 
nit?’’ She read: ‘‘Insurgent 
ht Before Darius. (From the 
Beneath the foot of the 

, the false Smerdis.’’ Then 


king, called Darius. Where 
captives? Why has Darius 
16? t is above and below 
ies Wh these inscriptions 
at f you had Darius what would 
you probably have Gaused to be written 
there?’’ Here was an actual demonstration 
that some of our pupils do rat what is 








plainly before them. If any you doubt 
this, teach science awhile in the laboratory. 
I do not know why this is so; but I know 
that they walk through the world with eyes 
and see not, and ears but hear not. There- 
fore I think this first year of the high school 
is a fitting time to re-enact the miracle of 
restoring the deaf and the bind. 

We, as teachers, are constantly supposing 
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that the pupils know many things which they 
do not. We forget that our environment, 
our opportunity, has not been theirs. We 
have no reasons that I am aware of tor such 
a basis to our suppositions, and it is cer- 
tainly .much safer to assume that they do 
not know. 

There are many ways of adding interest to 
recitations in Ancient History. Stories told 
by the teacher about objects of interest such 
as the Rosetta Stone; Cleopatra’s Needle in 
Central Park, New York; Temple of Luxor; 
the pyramid Cheops; ete. Scenic descriptions 
hold a class entranced, such as an Egyptian 
tea-party; a lion hunt with an Assyrian 
king; entrance into a pyramid; Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s feast; the hand-writing on the wall, 
and Daniel’s interpretation thereof, ete. 

In our study of Phoenicia we read Eze- 
kiel’s account of the commercial greatness of 
Tyre, as he has given it in the XXVII 
chapter. When we were studying the history 
of Babylon we read The Code of Hammurabi 
translated by Prof. Johns. After the part 
dealing with the punishment of crimes; I 
read to the class, The Dooms of Alfred the 
Great; then the Mosaic law as’ given in 
Exodus, chapters XXI-XXII and XXIII. The 
pupils quickly saw the resemblance and com- 
mented upon it. Then they asked: ‘‘Did 
our laws come from these?’’ I then read 
Prof. Harper’s Prayer to Marduk, leaving 
out the name of the diety Marduk.. The 
pupils said, ‘‘How very modern it is!’’ 

All pupils keep two note-books: One in 
which they jot down anything that they need 
to make special note of—it may be a distne 
tion exercise, prescribed work, am jon 
notes taken while reading, or any 
of interest. The other note-book 
results of their more mature wor 
is indexed. It contains ou . 
particular chapters, but of 
tory of nations, epochs or 6V@r 
papers upon prescribed subjects. 
When we study the history of | 
shall use Prof. Fling’s Soure@ 
Greek and Roman civilization, 7 
read some of the writings of) 
Plato, a play of Aeschylus, 
Thucydides. As the Greek 
cellence in philosophy, tragedy, 4 
seldom surpassed, we can nob ¢ 
enter into his life by readiig r 
pieces. We shall not read literatu 
for its morality nor @o@r its Historical fs 
but to realize what’ Greek read an€ 
thought. No amount talk about the cul- 
ture of a people can give the vividness and 
reality to the life of the people that the ac- 
tual readin its literature does. In Roman 
History we Il read several hooks of the 
Aeneid, an oration of Cicero, and the letters 
of Pliny.. If the teacher, while reading, com- 
ments upon the subject, and calls upon the 
student for explanations, she will be much 
better able to hold the attention of her class. 

Every teacher, as she proceeds from day to 
day with her work, finds that --any resources 
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suggest themselves for enhancing the interest b: 
of the students. Pupils frequently come to be 
me outside of the class and ask me if I will fe 
not read them something that uay. it 


The work of comparison is, I think, a most 
important one. This is often brought out by 
an outline. Friday we made a brief outline fe 
of the religions of the Egyptians, Babylon- 



































ians, Israelites, Zoroastrians, Brahmans, and ws 
Buddhists. The discussion of this showed d 
that all religions had some elements of good- t] 
ness. Many of our youth entertain the belief t] 
that their own particular religion is the only . 
one that teaches right conduct. In this par- a 
ticular discussion the pupils were somewhat a: 
divided in opinion as to which _ religion fi 
seemed preferable, Zoroastrianism, or the be- e 
lief of the Egyptians. All preferred the lat- $1 
ter, however, to that of the Babylonians, be- p 
cause the Egyptian believed n the possible a 
happiness of the soul in a future life if it q 
lived aright in this life; while the Baby- d 
lonian saw only a dreary existence in the \ 
future state. A discussion arose as_ to t 
whether some of the Egyptians were mono- t 
theistic, or whether all were polytheistic. i 
Those who thought that some were mono- C 
theists gave as evidence an inscription on a } 
monument which read: ‘‘God is a spirit and ¢ 
no man hath known his form. He is the one P 
‘ing and true God. He hath existed from ‘ 
he beginning and He is life; He is the crea- I 
or of the heavens and the earth and all that . 
therein is.’’ But others said, ‘‘The  text- P 
book says all are polytheistic.’’ Here the P 
correstness of the text was called in ques- : 
tion ich to my delight. I remarked: ‘‘No ; 
x Ws always correct, and no teacher, t 
) teacher is not.’’ A 
when I ask the question as to 1 
fual or a people did at some . 
place, and the pupil answers, i 
“khow.’’ I ask, ‘‘What would you ; 
done, or all of us, in such a situ- 
The answer is pretty sure to be | f 
fat was done in the given case, an t 
© that we are after all one _ flesh, ; 
“by the same thoughts, influenced 
the same motives, susceptible to the same ‘ 
ae Human nature has much in com- P 
mon in all places and times. The lives of 
“ina ns move along common lines, political, I 
social, industrial, moral or religious, and in- ' 
tellectual. Smetimes one of these holds a 
dominating influence for awhile, to be super- 
seded by another. Sometimes one special 
phase predominates throughout a nation’s 
history. A very able instructor, to whom I 
owe many things, used to tell us in our work, 
that we should try to look at things as 


wholes, and not specialize upon particular 
parts so as to lose the idea of unity. I 
think this very applicable in the teaching of 
history. Surely we ought to be able to direct 
our pupils so that they may recognize the 
directing or controlling force in the lives of 
these ancient peoples, may find what elements 
were deficient or altogther lacking, and thus, 
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by viewing the life of a nation as a whole, 
be able to recognize its weakness, the de- 
fects in its foundation that ultimat®ly caused 
its downfall. 

In our study of Greek life we shall give 
emphasis to Greek art and Greek culture, but 
we must not omit this splendid opportunity 
for the study of Greek character. Leonidas 
and Themistocles, Pericles and Socrates ex- 
emplify Greek life at its flood-tide. In the 
death of the great philosopher we see how 
the Athenians were influenced by the feeling 
that religious unity was a necessity. And 
as we come down the ages how many So- 
erates’ have surrendered up their lives on this 
same altar. In the character of Pericles we 
find all that was best in Greek life. A noble, 
upright character, of manly, dignified bear- 
ing, possessed of highly intellectual tastes, 
patriotic and public-spirited, firm, but just 
and humane in his government. Here such 
questions as these might be interesting. How 
does Pericles compare with John Adams? 
What would an Egyptian of Rameses II’s 
time have thought of Pericles? What does 
the Parthenon teach us of the life of the 
people? Was the Athenian under the spell 
of that vice, indifference to public affairs? 
Rome, too, has her strong characters: her 
Scipio, her Gracchi, her Cato, her Brutus, 
and her Augustus Caesar. These give fine 
opportunity for written sketches, for com- 
parison and for character-building. In our 


studies of Greece and Rome the pupil must ° 


come face to face with the development of 
constitutional government. In both nations 
it is along similar lines. The king gi 
place to magistrates, and the Ass 
the Elders yields to the Court and the 
ate, the Ecclesia to the meeting, 
market-place. He will find that they 
ment was opposed to stable rule, ' 
intelligence was the support of constit 
government. ‘ 

In conclusion permit me to say, that I ig 
tried in this skeleton to present a few 
the points that seem to me of greatest @ 
portance. They are put together in a hit 
miss fashion, but there has been no t 
select and arrange the parts. I have endea 
ored to show here what I practice im the 
work, a study of the child’s mind and his 
point of view, and the placing of emphasis 
upon what is going to help in the solving of 
historical problems. 






























AMERICAN HISTORY AND CIVICS. 


Their Place in the High School Course of 
Study. 


Where in the High School course should 
American History and Civics be placed, and 
why? 

It seems to me that this question has been 
fully answered, not only by the reports of 
the Committee of Ten in 1894 and the Com- 
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mittee of Seven appointed in 1896, to make 
a report to the American Historical Associa- 
tion on the study of History in schools, but 
also by the arrangement of this history work 
of most of the High Schools, at least on this 
coast. I might add also that the tendency 
of the publishing houses, which are getting 
out series of text for four years of High 
School History to edit text books in Ameri- 
can History for the fourth year would indi- 
cate an arrangement which seems to be pop- 
ular. 

In placing American History and Govern- 
ment in the 4th year the Committee of Ten 
as well as the Committee of Seven presup-, 
posed the teaching of some elementary Amer- 
ican history in the later years of the Gram- 
mar School. The Committee of Ten 


recom- 
mends eight years of history, four in the 
Grammar School and four in the High 
School, arranged as follows: two years of 


biography and mythology, one of elementary 
American history and government, one of 
Greek and Roman, one of French and one of 
Kinglish, each illustrating general movements 
in mediaeval and modern history, one of 
American history and government and one 
year of intensive study on some period and 
civil government. It will be seen at once 
that this school differs slightly from present 
arrangements in most High Schools, except 
that Greek and Roman usually comes in the 
Ist year in the High School, whereas the Com- 
mittee of Ten places it in the last year in 
the Grammar School. But in the placing of 
the American history as regards the Ancient, 
Mediaeval and Modern and English, the ar- 

: m@ of the Committee of ‘Ten cor- 
Shat of the Committee of Seven, 
to the present arrangements of 


° only difference therefore 
e four year arrangement 
FOr the High School instead 


and the placing in the fourth 
tensive study of some special 
iter all this difference is slight 
ngement intends a rather 
the American History in 
s Committee of Seven in 
was probably influenced 
at least one-half of the 
left the American history 
the High Sefool. Thus 
pstion for discussion has 
by two bodies who were 


also by the prac- 
tice of a great many shoe! The purpose 
of this paper therefore, will be to give briefly, 
some of the reasons which would seem to 
show this arrangement to be a wise one. 

In the first place it seems unneéessary to 
place the American history and government 
in either the first or second years for the 
reason that it would follow so closely on the 
American history taught in the Grammar 
School in the 7th and 8th years as to be 
little else than a review. The chiid would 
not in that time have gained sufficient in- 
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sight into the world’s history to enable him 
to see his’ own history in a broader and 
deeper way, in other words the High School 
American History following so closely, on the 
Grammar School American History, would 
not have either its full educational or its 
full informational value. The child coming 
into the High School usually knows little of 
the history of the other nations which have 
made history. His knowedge of other peo- 
ples is practically limited to stories of great 
characters in the history of. other peoples 
and these characters are probably not very 
real to him. It stands to reason therefore, 
that in order to appreciate the history of his 
own people and understand what we are to- 
day, how we happen to be what we are and 
where we are that we must go back in the 
history of the world and see the process of 
mankind in the making. He must be brought 
to realize that our history as an independent 
nation is only a small part o. the history 
of mankind as a whole. That his grand- 
father’s father was living when the nation 
was born, but that way back before that 
time men were living and dying just as they 
are doing today, that they were working, 
playing, loving, hating, sleeping and eating 
three meals a day just as we are doing now. 
It is only when he realizes this that he is 
going to understand his own history. The 
study of American history when repeated 
in the High School is not to be like the 
American history of the Grammar School, an 
outline of the facts of American history, but 
is to be an examination of the problems 
which a nation has solved and is solving. It 
stands to reason that such am) 
to have real value must be base 
ity of mind resulting from the” 
earlier nations in the world’s 
example, the question @ 
of the most important ~ 
history is very similar in 
the restless movement of 
different times of the world’s | 
other words when he comes™ 
history he finds we are aft 
certain conditions and that 
tain problems to work out 
tion of these problems has 
in institutions and he und 
stitutions, and their meas 
he has dealt briefly vy 

tions of the ancient wo 
ress and solved problems 
their influence to ) 

which took up the task of working out new 
problems under new conditions gradually 
shaping things into their present appearance. 
This ide@ydoes not in any way I think con- 
flict with the idea of appreciation. The 
child is not going from the unknown of 
known. He probably knows something of 
local history and has in an elementary way 
became acquainted with his own race, He 
has with his study of American history in the 
Grammar School become aware of the fact 
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that men exist together in society and de- 
velop certain institutions so that it is no 
far cry to take him immediately on entering 
the High School into the history of some of 
the ancient peoples, provided of course .that 
the history be made real to him, and after 
all if the history is not properly taught may 
not George Washington and our revolutionary 
forefathers, from the mere -act of powdered 
wigs, short trousers and silver shoe-buckles 
be fully as unreal as Themistocles or Ra- 
meses II? 


In the third place American History can 
only be understood and appreciated in re- 
lation to European history. Our history up 
to the year 1776 is European history, in a 
way. In his Grammar School history the 
child has probably been able to grasp but 
little of the relation of Europe to the New 
World. Necessarily so, because his knowl- 
edge of bKuropean history is .imited. Does 
it seem wise then to repeat his American his- 
tory before he has gained a better viewpoint? 
Will the facts of his American history as- 
sume any broader meaning by repetition? 
On the other hand with two or three years 
of European history as a basis when he re- 
peats his American history it assumes a new 
meaning. The ideas of his own history which 


he remembers from the Grammar School 
have a new significance. He begins to see 
them in their proper setting. e realizes 


that our early history is largely the trans- 
feral of European thought and ideals to a 
new environment and the working out of Eu- 

ope roblems under new conditions. The 
eh Indian war is not a movement apart 
itself, but only one phase of a world strug- 
for empire. And so the instances might 
1. ied to show the absolutely depend- 
American history upon the Euro- 
























two years of European history the 
is now ready to take up the American 
led but three years’ history is taught 
High School. However, it seems to 
a year’s work on English history in 
‘Sd year is an excellent forerunner of the 
fican history. In the first place, in a 
rs time he will study the English his- 


re ory more intensively than he has studied 
\ that history of the first two years. He will 


deeper into the life of the people and do 
ess of general political outline work. The 
study of the English constitution which he 
will do will be a splendid preparation for the 
overnment in the fourth year. Also the 
act that he is constantly coming closer to 
his own history will be an advantage, for in 
spite of the fact of the cosmopolitan makeup 
of American society, the feeling of the Eng- 
lish influence and kinship predominates. 
Finally let us notice some of the advan- 
tages of American history and civics in the 
4th year from the standpoint of character- 
building. Some of the results we hope for 
from history in the schools are what the 
Committee of Seven call historical-minded- 
ness; we also hope to develop fair-minded- 
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ness, judgment, and patriotism, or the de- 
velopment of. good citizenship. I would not 
say that these were developed in the Ameri- 
can history and government in the 4th year, 
but rather that they are rounded out. If 
the history has been properly taught in the 
first three years these elements of character 
have made a good beginning and should be 
brot to a higher development in the 4th year. 
We Americans are too prone oftentimes to 
overestimate our own importance. We are 
too apt to think of history in terms of Amer- 
ican history. I think I may safely say that 
the majority of men and women who have 
not studied history other than American his- 
tory during their school life do little history 
reading after leaving school so that it stands 
to reason that their knowledge of history 
is limited and selfish. In other words by 
arranging history work so that our own his- 
tory comes at the last we are going to have 
a better proposition, we are going to see our 
own history in relation to the history of 
other peoples, we are not going to get an 
exaggerated idea of our own importance and 
influence in the evolution of the race. 
Further if judgment and fairmindedness have 
been doediinnl <heem with historical-minded- 
ness our consideration of our own history is 
apt to be freer from prejudice. Things are 
not right simply because we, the American 
people, have done them. The pupil ig ma- 
turer in the 4th year, his mind is apt to con- 
freer from prejudice and he is apt to con- 
sider his own history more dispassionately 
than at any other part of his course. And 
along with this goes the idea of patriotism 
and good-citizenship. Our frontier life ané 
the independent conditions of our life- 
been apt to make us like the boy who 
made his own way since he was é 
old, too self sure, our rapid devel 
make us forget what other peoples ii 
and are doing. The patriotism we 
develop in the High School is not 
cracker red fire kind. We have too 
jingoism and cheap sentiment already. 
we want is a sane, modest, opinion 
own worth as a nation recognizing 
velopment in a proper way, aware 
shortcomings and recognizing our debt to our 
European ancestors. 

Finally it seems to me that American his- 
tory and government'in the 4th year is best 
adapted at that point to bring to the reali- 
zation of the pupil that history is still being 
made, One fault I think of our science teach- 
ing is the fact that the child oftentimes gets 
the impression that the changes in the earth 
and its life are things of the past. In his 
ae geography he is often times apt to 
think of changes in the earth’s surface as 
having taken place in the past, not realiz- 
ing that change is going on at present as 
well as in the past. The same false idea 
may arise in history and we do not wish our 
High School history to be mere antiquarian- 
ism. . We want it to be a live subject and we 
want the pupil to realize that problems are 
facing the nations today just ias they did in 
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the past, that just so surely as we live just 
vo surely are we making history. 





A MESSAGE FROM GOVERNOR GEORGE 
C. PARDEE. 
Sacramento, October 10, 1904. 


Mr. Geo. C. Thompson, 2159 Clinton Ave., 
Alameda, Cal.—Dear Sir: Since I have found 
ments, to attend the Teachers’ Institute at 
Woodland on the 13th, it has occurred to me 
that, perhaps, it might be of some interest 
to the ladies and gentlemen present at your 
meeting to listen to some comments on the 
matter of the distribution of state school 
money. If so, the following is entirely at 
your disposal. 

California, as you know, levied last year a 
tax, upon all property in the state, of a little 
over 17 cents per hundred dollars of assessed 
valuation, in order to comply with the law, 
which provides that there shall’ be raised, 
for every school-house child, the sum of $7. 

We all feel that the present sAlaries paid 
school teachers in this state, more especially 
in the country districts, are not sufficient to 
induce men and women to take up teaching 
as a life-work and make a profession of it, 
like medicine, law and theology. California 
wants, of course, the best teachers she can 
get. And, in order to increase the salaries 
of our teachers and enable us to get and 
keep good ones, it has been proposed to raise 
the state per capita per census child from 
$7 to $9. 

Before discussing this proposal let us see 
something about the present situation. Last 
year, according to the report of the state su- 
erintendent of public instruction, Hon. T. J. 
rk, Mtate alone raised, for the gram- 





mary public schools, the very 
le sum of $3,556,364.15. There were 
in the public schools (and by 


hools’* Z-mean always primary and 
es) 7797 teachers. Now, if the 
money had been equally divided 
f mumber of teachers, each of them 
_Teceived a little over $455 (to 
2). of the state money. 
ter of fact, very many, of 
not receive any such part 
bl money toward the pay- 
r salary. The amount they 
tween the $248, the lowest, 
| teachers received, to the 
sceived by the San Fran- 
jis was state money, mind 
) or greater sum the Alpine 
t ers were @ach paid, over and above 
the $248 of state money, they got the sur- 
plus from the county—and with this county 
money, we have, at this time, nothing to do. 
Let us take some concrete examples of 
what State aid per teacher in th@ northern 
counties of this state, in the school year 
ending June 30, 1904, amounted to: Alameda, 
$579; Alpine, $248; Amador, $388; Butte, 
$335; Calaveras, $371; Colusa, $342; Contra 
Costa, $466; Del Norte, $354; El Dorado, 
$268: Fresno, $402; Glenn, $271; Humboldt, 
$428; Inyo,- $275; Lake, $311; Lassen, $293; 
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Marin, $475; Mariposa, $310; Mendocino, 
$323; Modoc, $362; Mono, $357; Monterey, 
$382; Napa, $416; Nevada, $457; Placer, 
$380; Plumas, #288; Sacramento, $371; San 
Francisco, $783; San Benito, $275; San Joa- 
quin, $433; San Mateo, $453; Santa Clara, 
$509; Santa Cruz, $443; Shasta, $338; Sierra, 
$314; Siskiyou, $360; Solano, $433; Sonoma, 
$429; Stanislaus, $319; Sutter, $301; Tehama, 
$339; Trinity, $305; Tuolumne, $423; Yolo, 
$381; Yuba, #413. 

These counties, as I have said, are the 
northern counties of this state, and the fig- 
ures quoted are computed from the figures 
in State Superintendent Kirk’s report; but 


the same inequalities occur in the southern 


counties. 

The figures given establish, I think, the 
fact that the state money is not equitably 
distributed to the teachers of the state. 

It is proposed to increase the state census- 
child per capita from $7 to $9, in order to 
raise enough state money to pay our teachers 
larger salaries. 

Let us see what this proposed increase 
would do for the teachers in the counties 
quoted above. The figures are as follows: 
Alameda from $579 to $700; Alpine, $248 to 
$300; Amador, $388 to $464; Butte, $335 to 
$422; Calaveras, $371 to $433; Colusa, $342 to 
$412; Contra Costa, $466 to $566; Del Norte, 
$354 to $429; El Dorado, $268 to $322; Fresno, 
$402 to $495; Glenn, $271 to $328; Humboldt, 
$428 to $520; Inyo, $275 to $357; Lake, $311 
to $376; Lassen, $293 to $355; Marin, $475 to 
$584; Mariposa, $310 to $365; Mendocino, $323 
to $390; Modoc, $362 to $43.; Mono, $357 to 
$43z; Monterey, $382 to $462; Napa, $416 to 
$500; ..evada, $45 51 to ome | ‘Placer, $380 to 
$457; Plumas $288 to $345; 
to $449; San Francisco, $783 = 
nito, $275 to $332; San Joaquin, 
San Mateo, $453 to $550; Santa Cla 
$615; Santa Cruz, $443 aes; 
to $407; Sierra, $314 to 5; 5 
to $436; Solano, $433 to $520; Sa 
to $521; Stanislaus, $319 to $395; 
to $366; Tehama, $339 to 0 
$305 to $366; Tuolunine, $42 
$381 to $460; Yuba, $413 te? 

From these figures it v 
under the present system of ¢ 
a $7 state census child per 
pays anywhere from $248, 
teacher per annum to $783, 
cisco—a difference of $ 
less, but still great, again hers in oth 
counties. But if the state” capita in- 
creased from $7 to $9, the difference be 
the two extremes, San Francisco and Alpine, 
will be still greater, viz., the difference be- 
tween $978, San Francisco, and $300, Alpine, 
or $678, while the difference, under the pres- 
ent $7 state per capita is, as shown above, 
only $535, $143 less than it would be under 
an increase in the per capita from $7 to 
$9. And, of course, every other county would 
suffer, -by comparison, by the same percent- 
age. It is true that every teacher would get 
more money, but some teachers, especially in 
the rich and thickly settled counties, would 













inst Aly | 
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get a much greater raise in their salaries, 
computed in dollars, than others, especially 
those in the poorer and sparsely settled 
counties. 
Therefore, it is apparent that if the pro- 
increase of $2 per census child be dis- 
tributed by the present system the consequent 
raise in teachers’ salaries will be unequal 
and inequitable in its effect. For this rea- 
son, I think an increase in the state census- 
child per capita of $2, or any other sum, is 
not the first result to be achieved. For, if 
the present method of distribution of state 
school money be unjust to the teachers, and 
I think that it is, a better, more equitable 
vig more just method of distribution should 
be, in my ” ent, the first thing to be 
worked ont. that be done I think there 
will be no By certainly, nowhere near 
so much as there is at present. 


What do you and your fellow-teachers 


think? 
Very truly yours, 
GEO. C. PARDEE, 





THE TEACHER AS THE SOURCE OF IN- 
FORMATION IN THE SCHOOL WORK. 


Extracts from Lecture by Dr. Frederic Burk. 


The knowledge of the text book is not 
the knowledge of the world. It is learned 
and forgotten unless there is something in it 
of human interest. 

The_ knowledge one keeps—the knowledge 
of the world—is acquired through observa- 
tion and + gre. Am 4 am. historical 

, ete. The text book knowledge is use- 
, except to peddle out for a limited salary 
Eomite are complaints about the schools 
too, and children leaving the 
We need other material; we should 
knowled of the world. That 
of the school—to fit children 

p out into the world. 

world calls the teachers narrow, be- 
they have to live in a separate environ- 

They have to learn things that the 
cares nothing about. Teachers are 
. They cannot influence anything; 























ith ean’t even get their salaries raised. They 


appear stran when mingling with other 
ten in other walks of life. They can 

ve no voice in politics; no religious views; 
can’t even have a wife. 

This is wrong. It is ruinous to the teacher 
and the pupil. A teaclier should be human— 
natural, and teach the knowledge the world 
uses. 

Teachers should raise a rebellion against 
text books and courses of study. They should 
resist the ideal the world has made for them 
instead of ae to attain it. This is the 
only way the reformation of the schools can 
be accomplished, and until that end is ob- 
tained the school teacher must go on the 
‘wooden Indian*’ public opinion has made 
him, denying himself the ordinary pleasures 
of life, living in his own narrow sphere of 
text books and courses of study. 
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“THE CALL OF THE TWENTIETH at, but nobody is seriously interested in the 
CENTURY.’’ business of making them, 
, There never was a time in the history of 
Pesident David 8. Jordan, Stanford Uni- the earth when the opportunities for young 
versity. men were so great as they are now. From 

Patagonia to the Bering sea there are water 

(Extracts). falls to harness, and they will all be trans- 
There will be three great characteristics iting power and heat before the close of 
of the century. It will be strenuous, it will the century. In every part of the world 





be complex and it will be democratic. first choice is given to the young men of 
There are people who have. not heard of America. 

the 20th century and who do not know there There is opportunity in mining engineer- 

is anything to do. ing. There is opportunity in the gold yet 


There are many deserts to reclaim, mother to be taken from the 
lodes to dig out, waterfalls to harness and the other 
microbes to conquer. seamed. 

The application of science has made the 
world small. We can reach out to the other 
side. We can step out today into the begin- 
ning of day after tomorrow. We are neigh- 
bors with the people of every other part 
of the world. It is no surprise to meet any  paric age. 
of them. oe ae ene se talk the same The country has been made by the teacher. 
language, the people o other countries adapt- There will always be room for the teachers 
ing themselves to the use of the English. h . ann bri sactaie 
lf there is anything on the other side of My o are working to bring us back to our 
the world we want we can send and get it. 1g aa 
The caravans of the world pass through our There will always be room for the honest 
back yards. Messengers of tonight contain- and able lawyer. The young lawyer may 
ing the news of every part of the world languish and lament his lack of opportunity, 
will be thrown in our front yard in the morn- ut experience teaches us that we all get 
ing. So that the world which once appeared about what is coming to us. And so I might 
so large is now very small. continue through all the professions. 

There is another view to be taken of the What kind of men are wanted in the 20th 
wonderful change made by the application of century? There are a great many that are 
science. The world once so small has grown not wanted. They can be bought in bunches 
very large. The world of our grandfathers and tied together at most any price. They 
and grandmothers comprised only a few are parasites. They stand on the street cor- 
people. Their politics and religions were ners, be resorts and watch the trains 
made for them. We are required to say ause they think they can find 
or no 100 times where they were required to 


oan 
P do. They are like the clams that 
answer yes or no but once. Their Tay ons the bottom of the river. They don’t 
w there 
ha 
t 


mother lode, and in 
metals with which the earth is 


There is opportunity in scientific farming. 
Some day California will be the great market 
garden of the world. One hundred years from 
now the people will look upon the animals 
and plants of today as belonging to a bar- 








oni dies _— oe, —_ is a 20th century. They may be 
and slowly en stream ee ant 
they run over more rocks and shoals and ee Cont smount to any 
filled with more and different craft. 
has grown very complex. 

The new century will be democratic. The 
greatest discovery of the 19th century was 
the reality of external things. They are not 
only real but they are insistent. 

Social geometry will be one of the great ? nee a 
discoveries of the 20th century. It will be Rees oo paced ag ante — 
cs ylang alae saa - Bg time to take mén who do not understand. It 

1 Wh A ry: EB re demands men . who are too great 
MOnES Comeocracy. = we Sto scheme for selves. Here and now is 
— “oe ved dr Lele the time and opportunity. Serious, earnest, 
portunity and that is what democracy means. yeqpues man Gre wanton, 
Democracy doesn’t mean equality, equal en- 
joyment or equal opportunity. It will be so 
complex and strenuous that men will not be ‘‘PROSPECTIVE IMPROVEMENTS IN 


put at the heads of armies or in positions of THE ELEMENTARY HISTORY WORK 
great responsibility because they are the sons IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS.’’ 
of dukes or are descendants of families who 
boasted of their blue blood. By PROFESSOR DAVID 8. SNEDDEN. 
What is there for young men to dof The 
kings of Europe are no longer political. Their } 
function is a social one. Those who have them (Published in the Rural School Number of 
may keep them because they are nice to look the Western Journal of Education). 









i; 


Ws always room for men who can do 
! Such men are always in training. 
mes a hero suddenly it is 
been practicing. The men 
of doing big things acquire 





Stanford University. 
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‘‘SOME FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERA- 
TIONS IN THE TREATMENT OF 
ORAL AND WRITTEN EXPRES- 
SIONS.’’ 

By PROFESSOR DAVID 8. SNEDDEN. 
Stanford University. 


(Published in the Western Journal of 
Education, September, 1904). 





THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
PROF. E. I. MILLER, Chico. 
Introduction. 


When asked to speak on the subject of the 
high school library I hesitated because, hav- 
ing been out of high school work for awhile, 
I thought I did not know enough about what 
the high schools were doing in the matter of 
establishing and using libraries. But I 
formulated some questions which I hoped 
would give me the required information, and 
then accepted. These questions were sent to 
the principals of the high schools given in 
the list of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction as receiving state aid, about 140 in 
number, I received replies from 28; several 
of the schools in the territory of the T. A. of 
N. C. did not respond, though many did. I 
thank any principal present who did answer. 
It is perhaps needless to say, that the in- 
formation sought was not received from 
enough schools to make a good basis of a 
paper, and what I had hoped might be a 
study of some value to the high, has 
come to naught because not ‘ zh 
school principals have seen fit to 
at least not to the extent and in 
asked them to do. F ose 
ceived, however, many ble. 
be gathered. They will be of mm 
they will not enable me to make 
study intended. Therefore the 
paper must needs be chan 
too at a very late day. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL BIBE 
In order to get this subjeet clearly before 


this meeting it is nece to consider the 
urposes of high school branes, or of s¢hool 
ibraries in general, Let uS @sk the question 


why have libraries at allf or why have 
school libraries? What is a library expected 
to dof 

We might almost as well ask why have 
public se¢hools, for in many respects. the li- 
brary and the public school have .the. same 
work in hand, viz., the preparation of the 
American boy and girl for adult life in Amer- 
ican environment; to make good and useful 
members of the great American democracy; 
to make citizens who can safely be trusted 
with self-government. 

This is only one of the general aims of the 
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‘American public school and the American 


public library. Neither can do its work 
fully without the aid of the other; but judg- 
ing by the past it is probably true that the 
school is more necessary to the existence of 
the library than is the library to the exist- 
ence of the school. The school can exist 
without the library; the library would find 
it difficult if not impossible to exist without 
the school, Unless people are taught to read 
and think and want to read and think, there 
is no use for a library. Therefore the school 
must do the first and fundamental work and 
the library ought to supplement it. The 
library then is an aid to the school. It is 
one of the agents through which the school 
works. This is true of iibraries in general, 
but is especially true of the school library. 
For many reasons the school library, al- 
most everywhere, has been less helpful than 
it should have been. These reasons need be 
given in this paper only in so far as may be 
necessary to make clear the suggestions for 
greater usefulness of the library. For this 
paper assumes that a scaool livrary is useful. 
- When the pupil leaves school at whatever 
stage that may be, whether by the twelfth 
year of age (before which:time about 50 per 
cent leave,) at the end of the grammar 
school course, on graduation from the high 
school or only after a college course, whether 
or not he is going to be a lover and user of 
books depends almost wholly upon what the 
school did for him. That a taste for good 
literature and a delight in reading are de- 
sired results of his school work is taken for 
wanted. General intelligence and good citi- 
ip demand these things. They are the 
defenses against the corrupting  influ- 
of vicious literature and the vice of 


















at then are some of the things the 
hool library can do to assist in de- 
ping this liking for good literature? How 
' the library be most useful in an educa- 
} way? A few suggestions are here 


high schools of California may for 
es of this paper be divided into two 
classes. those located in a town or city where 
a free ee library exists and those entirely 
isolated from such libranes. Those of the 
first class have a much easier problem to meet 
than those of the second. That is, if the 
public library and high school library co- 
operate as they should, the one will be made 
to supplement the other so far as the edu- 
cational side of it is concerned. The require- 
ments of the high school library are supplied 
in part by the other institution and thus 
make less drain on the high achool funds. 
Where the two are present and work in har- 
mony, the. public library should have em- 
phasis put upon the general literature, fiction, 
poetry, essays, history, ete., and the high 
school library em first class reference books, 
and more technical books that apply directly 
to school work, the students getting their 
general reading matter from the public 
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library. As a rule public libraries are not 
under the control of the school authorities, 
but both it and the high school are eJuca- 
tional institutions, and managers of the two 
ought to work together as tnough controlled 
by one authority. 

Where there is no public library the nigh 
school library must to a certain degree fill 
both functions and supply some of the gen- 
eral literature, for the chudren must have it. 
It is useless to stimulate children to read and 
furnish them nothing to read. 

The high school library ought to cultivate 
such a taste tor good books that it will bring 
them into the homes of the community. In 
the Library Journal of the American Associa- 
tion for April 1902 (P. 201) is an extract 
from an address by W. P. Kimball before the 
California Club in which he says of rural 
Valifornia, ‘‘Look into the homes of all but 
the prosperous. Rarely will books be found 
or even newspapers in: thousands of homes; 
there is blank, gaunt poverty of all mental 
resources. There are no book stores, no read- 
ing rooms, no libraries—nothing whatever in 
the large majority ot California towns to 
which the boy and girl who have early be- 
come breadwinners can resort for healthful 
instruction and stimulus, But there are am- 
ple supplies of flash newspapers, weak novel- 
ettes and salacious stories; the evil place and 
evil associates are in frequent evidence; all 
these have the common aim of corrupting and 
destroying our young manhood and our young 
womanhood. 

‘*Today there are 28 counties in Cali- 
fornia with a school population of over 64,- 
000, and a total population of over 300,000 
which do not possess one free public libre 
so far as is known, and 18 other coumtie 
which own but one free library in @ae 
county.’’ ‘pal 

So says Mr. Kimball. According to 
report of the State Librarian the number @ 
counties now without free public libraries 
is reduced to 25, and those having but one 
library to 15. Also a few of these counties 
now have traveling libraries from the state 
library, and occasionally a library which is 
classed as miscellaneous; yet there are 13 
counties which are credited with no kind of 
library for public use. ‘This is nearly one- 
fourth of the whole number of counties in the 
state. Of these 13, 9 are north of or on a 
line directly cast from San Francisco. 

From this it may be seen how great a work 
the school livrary, elementary and high, has 
to perform in Northern California, For the 
present it, and it alone, must take care of 
the book needs of the boys and girls of our 
publie schools and of the general public also. 
Under existing conditions it is unfair to ex- 
pect them to provide for all those needs, but 
they certainly can be expected to be the 
active force to start the cultivation of a love 
of reading and a desire for good books. The 
homes and municipalities gradually must be 
brought to assist. This much is the bounden 
duty of the school libraries. The elementary 
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school can not and ought not try to provide 
for more than those persons of elementary 
grade. It can not provide books suitable to 
pupils of high school grade and for the gen- 
eral public. This must be done by the high 
school library or not at all in the counties 
above mentioned. But besides cultivating a 
desire for books the school library should go 
as far as possible to meet tae needs of the 
community for books until some other means 
of getting them can be developed. 

Thoreau once said ‘‘I do not make any 
broad distinction between the  illiterateness 
of my townsman who cannot read at all and 
the illiterateness of him who has learned only 
to read what is for children and feeble intel- 
lects (Rev. of Rev., Sep., 03, 338.) That is, 
to have earned the mere mechanics o1 reading 
if it go no farther, is for the adult little bet- 
ter than not learning to read at all. Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard says, ‘‘The school must 
teach not only how to read, but what to read, 
and it must develop a taste for wholesome 
reading’’ (Rev. of Rev., Sep., ’03, 338). It 
must do this and more. It must also supply 
the books. 

This brings up the question of letting the 
general public use the high school library, for 
it is that library of which I am now speak- 
ing, and it is in that library that books of 
interest to the general public are most likely 
to be found. Even if there is not a public 
library at hand it should never be forgotten 
that the high school library is for the benefit 
of the high school. Its usefulness should not 
be destroyed by too great an attempt to make 
it take the pace of a public library. The dif- 
fer ons of high school and _ public 
mld be kept clearly in mind. Yet 
school library should try to do all 
good to the community it can and still 
its o purpose. That is, let 
the public use the high school library just 

@8 such use will not too much interfere 
the usefulness of the library to the high 
both high school and public 
difficulty is easily solved; 
there is no public library. 
» in buying books for the 
; y, let the principle be, buy 
Will Benefit the high school and do 
‘those which are not of use to the 
school unless of yery great service to the out- 
side communi Accommodate the general 
public so far possible and still maintain 
the fundamental purposes of a high school 
library; further than that no high school 
ought to go, and further than that no com- 
munity ought to ask it to go. 

Now a word about the contact of the stu- 
dents with the library. Do not have the 
books locked in cases. Put them on open 
shelves where the students can go to them 
freely. Not only let them, but urge them 
to take down the books‘and handle them at 
will. Urge them to go to the shelves and 
select one from several on a given subject. 
Such opportunities ought to be a part of 
their education. Once upon a time at the 
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normal school the books were kept in cases 
with locked doors. Even members of the 
faculty could not get at a book until the 
librarian unlocked the case, Happily the 
doors to those cases have disappeared and the 
shelves are now open to teachers, students 
and visitors alike; and the permanent losses 
of books are little if any greater than under 
the old system. The greater educational 
facilities offered to the students by such free 
access would justify the system even if the 
losses were much greater than they are. An 
important educational work is done if the 
pupil does no more than take down a book, 
look into it and see what it is about. Let 
the student get the habit of handling books 
and seeing on what subjects books are writ- 
ten. To the boy or girl whose home surround- 
ings bring no contact with books, such an op- 
portunity is invaluable. 

To every high school the question of sup- 
port of the hbrary is of vital importance, Of 
the 28 answers received from high school 
principals only 10 said a regular yearly al- 
lowarce, ranging from $25 to $300 was made 
for the support of high school libraries. 
These few spoke of it as an allowance made 
annually by the board and was of course not 
permanent and mandatory. Why not estab- 
lish a permanent fund for the high school 
library? Let a certain per cent of the total 
expenditure of money, of the district appro- 
priation for support of the high school be 
made a minimum amount to be expended for 
library and have this mandatory on the au- 
thorities of every school. This would leave 
no choice to the trustees about spending the 
minimum amount, and would leave r 
fectly free to spend more if in tH 
ment it is desirable. This would 

















no appreciation of the needs of a library, 
and still put no limit on Gther schools wit 
larger needs and larger appreciation, ry 
high schoos should agitate for a law t { 
end, and this association ought to act) 
session. - 

Another suggestion is fre 
adopted by North Carolina if 
has worked very successfully 
mentary schools. It is, in brig 
trict and the state each promise 
any gift of money for library purposes, 
is, if $10 is given to the district library by 
any individual or individuam, the district 
adds $10 and the state $10 making $30 in all. 
There seems no reason why this might not be 
applied in part at least by the high school 
districts without the aid of the state. If 
however, you ever call ror contributions do 
not ask for books, but for money. Books 
given are apt to be of little practical value 
to the school. The money you can spend for 
useful books. 

If a fund is provided for, who should have 
control of spending it? The answer is those 
persons who are most competent to decide 
what will be of greatest use to the school. 
In all but the larger high schools these are the 
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principal plus the teacher of the subject for 
which the books are to be used. In the very 
large high schools a library committee repre- 
senting all lines of work may be better. But 
suppose, as sometimes happens, that the 
board or some member of it knows or thinks 
he knows more about this matter than those 
I have named? To this I would say if the 
board does know more than the principal and 
teachers, they ought to turn off the principal 
and teachers and get good ones, I have known 
cases where persons tried to induce those in 
control of the library to buy practically all 
the books they wanted to read, and those 
books were sometimes purchased without 
reference to their usefulness to the school. 
This should never occur. 

Now to sum up some of the points I have 
tried to make thus far. The library whether 
publie or school is to supplement. the school; 
the library should develop a taste for good 
literature and a delight in reading; to do this 
let the high school and public libraries co- 
operate where possible, and where that is not 
possible the high school library must first 
take care to keep in mind its original pur- 
pose, but in addition do all it ean to supply 
the needs of the community; the scarcity 
of library facilities in Northern California 
adds to the burdens of the high school 
libraries, but increases the need for them; 
give every opportunity 16r the student to 
handle the books as a part of his education; 
let us agitate for a law making a minimum 
appropriation for the support of high school 
libraries. 

Now on the question of what books to 
buy I wish not to answer it but to make a 
few suggestions that may if actéd upon as- 
in the solution of the matter. I shall not 
to give a definite purchase list. I 
know until I saw the printed program 
T was expected to do so. Even had I 
een competent to do so the time then at my 
lisp sal was too short to make a useful list. 
Moreover it would be very difficult to put 
such a list before the section in such a way 
as to be of much practical value. Therefore, 
instead, I suggest 

I. That a committee of 3 to 5 be appointed 
by this association to make out a small tem- 
porary list for immediate use of those schools 
which need immediate guidance and this list 
be published in the proceedings of the as- 
sociation. Let teachers of different subjects 
and different kinds of schools be represented 
on this committee. 

Il. Let this association appoint a com- 
mittee of 3, to urge the high school section 
of the State Association, or the State As- 
sociation itself, to undertake for the whole 
state the preparation and publication of a 
large and comprehensive list of books suited 
to high school libraries; let this report give 
author, title, publisher, price, and a very 
brief statement of the contents of the book 
and its value as an authority. 

On this committee should be representatives 
of almost all the educational interests of the 
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state, the State Board of Education, Univer- 
sities, Normals. high schools, and grammar 
schools, and teachers of as many subjects 
taught in the public schools as is consistent 
with the proper size for a committee. The 
committee should have power to appoint sub- 
committies to represent the separate subjects. 
If undertaken it snould be a rea] piece of 
educational work. Some such work was done 
for the high schools of Wisconsin by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. I be- 
lieve no more helpful work for high school 
libraries can be undertaken and if this meets 
the approval of the high school section, I 
hope action will be taken at this meeting. 





JANE AUSTEN AND HER NOVELS AND 
TYPES OF CHARACTER. 


PROFESSOR H. W. ROLFE, 
Stanford University. 
(Taken from syllabus of lecture). 


Jane Austen was born in the year 1775, at 
Steventon, a little village in the south of 
England. Her father was the rector of the 
parish. He was a scholarly man. The mother 
too was well educated, and was also gifted 
with a lively imagination and a remarkable 
power of expression. So it is not strange that 
their children, of whom there were seven, 
were all of decided ability, and several of 
them distinctly talented. 

The ablest of them all was Jane. This Joes 
not mean, however, that she was at all pre- 
cocious. Her childhood and early youth were 
very much like those of other English girls 
brought up in homes of similar refinement 
and simplicity. She learned to care for 
but was equally interested in her ev 
duties and pleasures. Society she enj 
keenlv, She was very fond of conversa 
and deneing. 

Her knowledge of the world was  neces- 
serily limited. She had wut the slightest ae- 
onaintance with Tondon or anv other great 
city; she knew nothing of nolitiesl life; even 
the mereantile ond industrial classes of the 
large towns were entirely unknown to her. 
She had heen ble to observe country life 
alone, the life of landowners large and small, 
and of agricultural laborers. Still, in spite of 
these imitetions. she began at the early age 
of twenty to write novels. 

Success, under such conditions, would seem 
to be impossible. But she possessed genius. 
She knew how to look beneath the surface of 
the quiet restricted life that surrounded her, 
and detect the underlying motives and pas- 
sions, which are always and everywhere the 
same. Her limitations, therefore, are felt 
only in the outward form of her stories. In 
deseribing accidentals, such as the position 
of her personages, and their interests and oc- 
cupations. she was obliged to contine herself 
to the tynes that she had observed in tie 
simple society about her. But in the essen- 
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tials, in delineating character, she was as 
truly representative of the whole of human 
existence as Shakespeare is. 


The first of her novels was ‘‘Pride and 
Prejudice,’’ It was completed before she was 
twenty-two. It was tollowed at once by 
‘*Sense and Sensibility,’’ and that by 
‘‘Northanger Abbey.’’ Then the strong cre- 
ative impulse was found to have exhauste. it- 
self. Nothing further was produced for some 
twelve years; nor in the meantime was any 
determined effort made to find a publisher for 
these three early works. It is evident, there 
fore, that wrote not .rom tne hope of 
money, or fame, or any other form of reward, 
but simply because she was under an inward 
necessity. Like all other great artists she 
was constrained at times to produce, no mat- 
ter how favorable or even discouraging the 
cireumstances might be. 

That the cessation of literary activity was 
so long continued was probably owing to a 
change in outward circumstances. When Jane 
was twenty-five (in 1801) her father resigned 
his charge and moved to Bath, an inland 
watering-place, where there were many social 
opportunities, which the daughters could not 
resist. The four years there were followed 
by four at Southampton, where the distrac 
tions of her life were much the same. Then 
they returned to the country and to simpler 
living. Here the desire to write soon revived. 
It led first to a revision of ‘‘Sense and Sen- 
sibility,’’ and its sale to a London publisher 
for 150 pounds, Then ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice’’ 
was prepared for publication. Both of these 
books were fairly successful, but not bril- 
liantly so, Still their poor reception did not 
affeet their author in the least. She con 
inued her labors, producing ‘* Mansfield 
7 and ‘‘Emma’’ and = ‘‘ Persuasion.’’ 

e last of these was finished during the last 
year of her life, when her strength had begun 
i. «Tt was published. as was ‘‘ North 
Abbey’’ also, after her death. This 
in 1817, in her forty-second vear. 
the f-century and more that has 
wrote Miss Austen’s 
steadily. She has won the 
ndation of such critics 
y and Tennyson. It is not 
that she is one o. the three 
or four greatest novelists that England has 
produced. 


Subjects for Essays and Class. 


(Read again the suggestions printed under 
this heading after the analysis of the Lamb 
lecture.) 

"1. What are the tests by which we may 
determine the excellence of a novelist’s 
delineation of character? 

2. How does Miss Austen’s humor differ 
from Lamb’s? What traces do you find in 
her books of ‘‘ delicious, quiet mirth, so quiet 
as to be inaudible to gross ears’’? (See the 
Tilustrative Criticism following, fourth para- 
graph.) 

3. Is she a realist? If so, how does her 


she 
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realism differ from that of Mr. Howells? 

**4. ‘*Her characters uo not grow in her 
mind as she writes, but step fully realized 
from her mind into the vook.’’ ‘‘ And almost 
all this is done by touches so delicate that 
they elude analysis, and that we know them 
to exist only by the general effect to which 
they have contributed.’’ From the point of 
view suggested by these remarks trace the 
process by which the reader becomes  ac- 
quainted with Elizabeth Bennet in ‘‘ Pride 
and Prejudice.’’ supporting every statement 
by brief quotation from the book. How can 
it be shown that Elizabeth ‘‘steps fully rea- 
lized’’ into the story? Give illustrations of 
the ‘‘delicate touches.’’ 

5. Read the extract from Macaulay on 
page 14 and then state whether Mr. Bennet, 
Mrs. Bennet, Mr. Collins and Mr. Darey, in 
‘*Pride and Prejudice,’’ justify, in all re- 
spects, this praise of Miss Austen. 


Additional Subjects for Class Discussion. 


1, ‘Do you find, in the delineation of any 
of Miss Austen’s characters, a tendency 
toward caricature? (Consider carefully the 
exact meaning of caricature.) 

2. Why, in your opinion, have not her 
novels been dramatized? 

3. Do you accept the following statement? 
**Edueationally speaking she is invaluable 
in helping us to realize that there is much to 
be seen in our own surroundings. ‘’ 


Reading. 
First of all read ‘‘Pride and Prejudice,’’ 
and then review it carefully with reference 
to the various questions asked above. When 
preparation has thus been made form#éh 
discussion, turn to ‘‘ Mansfield irk 
‘*Persuasion,’’ and then to the other stor 
as time permits. Even *‘ Northanger Abbey,’ 
the least successful of them all, should 
neglected. There are two complete 
of these novels, one the Macmi 
published by Roberts Brothers. in 
and at a somewhat higher price. 
contains also a selection from 
letters. These are not to 
moment to Lamb’s corres 
they have a certain intere 
deeply for the novels. The t bik 
the ‘‘Memoir of Jane Austen’’ 
her nephew, J. E. Austen Leigh. 


Illustrative Criticism. 


March 14, 1826.—Read again, for the third 
time at least, Miss Austen’s finely written 
novel of ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice.’’ That young 
lady had talent describing the involvements 
and feelings and characters of ordinary life 
which is to me the most wonderful I ever met 
with. The Big Bow-Wow strain I ean do 
myself like any now going; but the exquisite 
touch which renders ordinary commonplace 
things and characters interesting from the 
truth of the description and the sentiment is 
denied to me. What a pity such a gifted 
creature died so early!—From Scott’s Diary. 
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Ah, madam, what a relief it is to come back 
to your witty vosumes, and forget the follies 
of today in those of Mr, Collins and of Mrs. 
Bennet! How fine, nay, how noble, is your 
art in its delicate reserve, never insisting, 
never forcing the note, never pushing the 
sketch into the caricature! You worked, 
without thinking of it, in tae spirit of Greece, 
on a labor happily limited and exquisitely 
organized.—From Lang’s ‘‘Letters to Dead 
Authors.’’ 

Her novels certainly were not written to 
support any theory or inculcate any particular 
moral, except, indeed. the great moral which 
is to be equally gathered from an observa- 
tion of the course of actual life; namely, the 
superiority of high over low principles, and 
of greatness over littleness of mind.—From 
Leigh’s ‘‘Memoir of Jane Austen.’’ 

The perfection ot Miss Austen’s workman- 
ship has been seized upon by unfavorable 
critics and used as a weapon of offense. She 
is perfect, they aliege, only as some are virtu- 
ous, because she has no temptation; she lives 
in an abject world, dead to poetry. visited 
by no breath of romance, and is placidly con- 
tented with her ant-hill, which she decribes 
with great accuracy and insight. It would 
be unjust to this type of criticism to inter- 
pret it merely as a complaint that one who 
was of unsurpassed power in comedy and 
satire did not forego her gitts and take up 
with romance and tragedy. If it has a mean- 
ing worth considering, it means that even 
the comedy of life has in it shades of pathos 
and passion to which she is constitutionally 
blind, and this is to mistake her art. 
The world of pathos and passion is 

nt in her work by _ implication; 
er delicious quiet mirth, so quiet as 
inaudible to gross ears, is stirred by 
gruity between the realities of the 
they are conceived by her puppets. 
) The folly of some of her characters 
plies the existence of wisdom; the selfish- 
and pettiness of others involve the ideas 
of disinterestedness and magnanimity; just 
as a picture painted in cold tints would lose 
its meaning if there were no green and red 
in the scheme of the universe. 

‘vo quote her except by pages at a time 
would be to do her an injustice. Here are 
no white-heats of exalted imagination or 
momentary illumination of the abysses of 
human life, but a steady stream of daylight 
on familiar objects. a perfect proportion, and 
a clearness that seems to the inexpert to be 
due to emptiness. .ue absolute transpar- 
ency of her style, the medium in which her 
creations live and move, is illusive in its 
nature; her readers can pass from the com- 
monplaces of life to the actions and speeches 
of her fictitious caracters with so little sense 
of shock, so faint a realization that they are 
passing from life to a convention, that it is 
not to be wondered at if her craft has been 
ignored or denied. Art was never applied 
to average material with so little ostentation 
and so wonderful an effect. Her characters 
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do not grow in her mind as she writes, but 
step fully -realized from her mind into the 
book. In the opeming pages of each of her 
novels there occur traits of characters which 
can be truly appreciated only on a second 
reading. ; 

Satire is the element in which she lives. It 
woula de difficu.t to name an English author, 
except perhaps Swift, whose works are more 
intimately pervaded with the spirit of satire. 
Their methods and scope are, of course, ut- 
terly different; there is not a trace of the 
savage indignation of Swift to be found in 
all her writing. And yet her power, wielded 
by a less gentle and submissive temper, 
would have furnished a very efficient light- 
armed auxiliary to the war engaged in by 
Gulhver. * * * It is amusement, not 
victory, that she seeks, and her feats are like 
that feat of Saladin in ‘‘The Talisman,’’ 
who, although he could not cleave an iron 
mace asunder with a broadsword, could cut 
a veil of gossamer as it floated in the air.— 
krom Raleigh’s ‘‘The English Novel, from 
the Earliest Times to the Appearance of 
Waverley.’’ 

Highest among those who have exhibited 
human nature by means of dialogue stands 
Shakespeare. His variety is like the variety 
of nature, endless diversity, scarcely any 
monstrosity. Tne characters of which he has 
given us an impression as vivid as that which 
we receive from the characters of our own 
associates are to be reckoned by scores, Yet 
in all these scores hardly one character is to 
be found which deviates widely from the com- 
mon standard, and which we should call very 
eccentric if we met it in real life. 

he silly notion that every man has one 
ruling passion, and that this clue, once 
known, unravels all the mysteries of his ¢on- 
duct, finds no countenance in the plays of 
Shakespeare. There man appears as he 
made up of a crowd ox passions, which con- 
tend for the mastery over him, and govern 
him in turn. * * * It is the constant man- 
ner of Shakespeare to represent the human 
mind as lying, not under the absolute domin- 
ion of one domestic propensity, but under a 
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mixed government, in which a _ hundred 
powers balance each other. Admirable as ho 
was in all parts of his art, we most admire 
him for this, that, while he has left us a 
greater number of striking portraits than all 
other dramatists put together, he has scarcely 
left us a single caricature. 

Shakespeare has had neither equal nor 
second. But among the writers who, in the 
point that we have noticed, have approached 
nearest to the manner of the great master, 
we have no hesitation in placing Jane Aus- 
ten, a woman of whom England is _ justly 
proud, She has given us a multitude of char- 
acters, all in a certain sense commonplace, all 
such as we meet every day. Yet they are all 
as perfectly discriminated from each vther 
as if they were the most eccentric of hum n 
beings. There are, for example, four clerzv- 
men, none of whom we should be surprised to 
find in any parsonage in the kingdom, Mr. 
Edward Ferrars, Mr. Henry Tilney, Mr. Ed- 
mund Bertram, and Mr.:Elton. They are all 
specimens of the upper part of the mi} ile 
class. They have all been liberally edu- 
eated. They all lie under the restraints of 
the same sacred profession. They are all 
young. They are all in love. Not one of 
them has any hobby-horse, to use the phrase 
of Sterne. Not one has a ruling passion, such 
as we read of in Pope. Who would not ex- 
pect them to be insipid likenesses of each 
other? No such thing. Harpagon is not 
more unlike to Jourdain, Joseph Surface is 
not more unlike to Sir Lucius O’Trigger. 
than everyone of Miss Austen’s young ii- 
vines to all his reverend brethren. And almost 
all this is done by touches so delicate that 
they elude analysis, that they defy the powers 
of deseription, and that we know them to 
exist only by the general effect to which they 
have contributed.—Frow Macaulay's essay 
on ‘‘Madame D’Arblay.’’ 









to the fact that it has been im- 
secure satisfactory notes for the 
as well as some of the 
| been reluctantly omitted.) 
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Tenth Annual Session of the Teachers’ Association of 
Northern California and Institute of Butte, Glenn 
and Tehama Counties---Red Bluff, Cali- 
fornia, November Ist, 2d, 3d, 1905. 








Officers. 

President, J. D. Sweeney, Stirling City; 
Vice President, A. B. Anderson, Colusa; Re- 
cording Secretary, Ellen A. Lynch, Red 
Blutf; Corresponding Secretary, Glenn L. 
Allen, Red Bluff; Treasurer, T. J. Crane, Win- 
ters. ‘ 


Executive Committee. 
J. D. Sweeney, Glenn L. Allen, T. J. Crane, 
Geo. C. Thompson, C. C. Van Liew, U. G. 
Durfee, L. M. Reager. 


Officers of Sections. 
High Schools—W. M. Mackay, Chico, Chair- 
man; Gertrude T. Berg, Secretary. 
City Schools—F. T. Sweeney, 
Chairman; Lulu White, Secretary. 
Rural Schools—Lillie L. Laugenour, Colusa, 
Chairman; Miss Emma Dawley, Secretary. 


Redding, 


Administration and Supervision, F, 8. Rea- 
ger, Willows. Chairman; F. W. Taleott, Sec- 
retary. 

8:00 p. m., Tuesday—Reception by cathe 
zens of Red Bluff in Pavilion. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER fet. 


9 a. m.—Organization of local Institutes, 
Butte County, R. H. Dunn, Supt. Pav 






Opera; Glenn County, F. & Reager, Su ‘ 
Darrough’s Hall; Tehama Gomme en A, 
Lynch, Supt., Pavilion. 
10 a. m.—General 
Music MTT  lUmUmlww”CU 
ae Rev. J. H. Sharp 
Words of Welcome— 
For City of Red Bluff......Mayor Bransford 


For Teachers of Tehama County and 
County Board of Education. .J. M. Osborn 
OPMY occ ccwcvencccss ce sty Bae Ounee 
Annal Address, ‘‘ Parents and the Schools.’’ 
Opening Address, ‘‘ Education for Citi- 
zenship’’....Dr. F. B. Dresslar, Berkeley 


1:30 p. m.—General Session. 
a ee eee ee ee 
Appoinment of Committees................. 
Address, ‘‘The Progress We Have Made,’’ 
roe Prof. E. P. Cubberley, Stanford 
Chalk Talk..Prof. D. R. Augsburg, Oakland 
. 
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Address, ‘‘Phe Geographical Story of 
Northern California,’’.............. 
“i Dr. H. W. x airbanks, Berkeley 

. m.—Evening Session.) 

Py ee rr Arr rrrrere 

AGETOEB. vide < dstie ns Governor Geo. C. Pardee 

Address. . Pres. David Starr Jordan, Stanford 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2d. 
9 a. m.—Rural School Section. 


‘*The Relation of Country Schools to 
Country Life’’........ Dr. F. B. Dresslar 
‘*The Daily Program in Rural Schools,’’ 
tne deito Dr. C. C. Van Liew, Chico Normal 
‘*Drawing in the Country Schools,’’.... 
2 206 ba We apenas Prof. D. R, Augsburg 
(City School Section.) 
‘*Nature Study in Its Relation to Geog- 
see Pe eee Dr. H. W. Fairbanks 
‘*The Supervisory Work of the Principal’’ 
idiaee Gik:a,> o CaS St Prof. E. P. Cubberley 
‘‘Arithmetic in the Grades’’ .............. 
ae Prin. Robt. Simons, Marysville 
**High School Activities With Particular 
Reference to Societies and to the 
School Paper’’. Prin, W. W. rogg, Oroville 
**High School Activities in General and 
Athletics in Particeular’’.......... 
Dike iwieis yas Prin. A. B. Anderson, Colusa 
Discussion—- 
From the Standpoint of the University, 
.. Prof, E. P. Cubberley, Dr. E. C. Moore 
From the Normal Point of View...... 
ere ee Dr. C. C. Van Liew 
From the High School Principal’s Stand- 
point..Prineipals Allen, Lindsey, O’Han- 


ion, Graves, Wood, Reager, Macomber, 


and others, 

From the Teachers’ Point of View. .(It 
is hoped that every memoer of every 
High School faculty will take part in 
this as well as in all other discussions 
that arise.) 

From the Standpoint of the Grammar 


School Principals..... Principals Camper, 
Grace, Davis, Sweeney, Moore and others. 


Appointment of Committees: 
High School Section. 


1, On High School Athletic League Consti- 


tution. 
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2. On High School Course of Study for 
Northern California. 
8. On Resolutions, 


Administration and Supervision. 


School Supervision: Duties of County Su- 
POFIMUOMGOMES.. 0.006. bdkce ccvccses 
‘eve ee Supt. R. H. Dunn, Butte County 

Supervision in Smaller Towns.......... 
aGilvatind «00h ¥ dae oh R, M. Sisk, Maxwell 

Supervision of Rural Schools’........... 
vie SPs wes J. N. Tibesart, Germantown 

Salaries of Teachers....J. W. Grace, Oroville 

Tenure of Teachers—C. W. Leininger, Chico 

General Discussion, led by Dr. F. 8. Dresslar 


(1:30 p. m.-—General Session.) 


BN VEC neRE dec ive ect veabhecces ctu diwds 
ee eee ee 
Selection of next place of meeting .......... 
The First Axiom of Education.......... 
Teyy eT Pee cht TET OPT TE Dr. E. C. Moore 
Address, ‘‘The yerman Elementary 
Teacher—His Training and Method’’ 
soe etnee Musbiides 2 Dr. E. P. Cubberley 
Address, ‘‘ Hygienic Necessities for School 
Houses and School Appliances,’’.... 
Dr. F. B. Dresslar 


7:45 p. m.—Evening Session. 


eee eee een eee eee ee ee 


ey eRe ERLE TET CLE CT Te 
Adiress..... State Superintendent T. J. Kirk 
A GUE ad Been’ hc bile heecicrccectuee 
Pres. Benjamin I. Wheeler, University 
of California. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 34. 
9 a. m—Rural School Section. 


‘*What Is Nature Study?’’............ 
ey ee) ae Dr. H. W. Fairbanks 
‘*A Lesson in Nature Study’’........ 
EGU Nls 6» diine CORN Dr. H. W. Fairbanks 


City School Section. 
‘* Literature in the Grammar Grades.... 
.,--Prin. L. E. Armstrong, Nevada City 
‘*The Principal and His School’’........ 
Site bens PUES Cece ce ,.. Dr. C. C. Van Liew 
Diseussion opened by Principals Camper 
and Grace. 
‘*County Supervision’’....Dr. F. B, Dresslar 


Diseussion opened by Principals Stout and 
Matlock, 


High School Section. 


Reports of Committees.................eee0. 
General Diseussion 


“eevee eenenee 


Administration and Supervision. 
Classification and Promotion. 

By Board of Edueation................ 

o Vee tbs ahivde 8. M. Chaney, Germantown 
By County Superintendent.................5 

... Supt. Ellen A. Lynch, Tehama County 
By Principal ............ J. E. Wylie, Orland 
By teacher ......... J. M. Osborn, Red Bluff 
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EP Dr. R. D. Hunt, San Jose 
1:30 p. m—General Session. 

iinn's Upoe ss +c qnmeMins 60000 cece 

Oe 

Introductory Remarks.................. 


a Prof. E, I, Miller, Chico Normal 
Relation of History to Geography in the 
Settlement of California.,.......... 


yy SO BR eee 
t= Prof. H. Morse Stephens. Berkeley 
The Donner Party....Prin. L. E. Armstrong 
The Building of the Empire State of the 
RRR Pea Dr. R. D. Hunt 
Reports of Committees 
Unfinished Business 


eeoeeeere eee eeeereeeeeeeee 


7:45 p. m.—Evening Session. 
ORSAY oR Ee eee 
Remarks 

Harr Wagner, Editor ‘‘ Western Journal’’ 
Tet Prof. H. Morse Stephens 


VA LE. 


oereeeeeeee eee eee eee eee ee eee 





PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


PARENTS AND THE SCHOOLS. 


I do not expect nor hope, in presenting 
these stray and rambling thots, to offer any 
thing new, but rather trust that by the fre- 
quent consideration of certain questions that 
these relations shall be kept in mind and 
that certain conditions which now exist shall 
at last cease and that others shall take their 
places. 

It has been often asserted that ‘‘As is the 
teacher, #0 is the school.’’ This I venture to 
say is only a partial truth. I do not agree 
that the only factor is the teacuer, and I wish 
to present another point of view and will 
state as a text that, ‘‘As are the parents, 
80 is the school.’’ In other words, I hold 
school is just as good as the *peo- 
at community demand. If not why 
better? .Do you know cr a school 
s, fences down, roof 
mn unclean, attendance ir 
Inadequate? Then I will 
a community of parents who have 
no interest in that school. Is there a con- 
stant change of teachers? Are teachers dis- 
missed without cause? Then that district has 
lost vital interest in the school. 

Let me assert and emphasize that the 
schools belong to the parents or the district 
and whenever they disparage the work of 
the school they confess their own inability to 
properly conduct the school. For they, and 
they alone, can remedy the state of affairs. 

I take it for granted, while admitting that 
there are many poor teachers, that the ideals 
of most teachers are fairly high; but it must 
be admitted, I think, that it is only an ex- 
ceptional few parents who recognize these 
ideals, or in fact have any ideals at all set 
before the children unless it be that of ac- 
cumulating riches. 
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Parents must awaken to the fact that the 
matter of education is largely in their own 
hands, Religion, morals, social customs, cor- 
rect habits and right living must be the pro- 
ducts of the home. Does the home neglect 
these, the schoo] cannot in the few hours at 
its disposal hope to counteract the influence 
of such a home, or more probably of the 
street. Too long have the school and home 
been strangers, if not antagonistic. Too fre- 
quently do parents fear to consult the teacher 
as to the conduct and welfare of their chil- 
dren. More frequently do they discuss a 
problem with the entire neighborhood when 
it should be a personal matter with the 
teacher. I am sorry to say that teachers are 
often at fault here and do all they can to 
repel the advances of the parentage, even to 
discourage frequent visits by fathers and 
mothers. 


How often do we hear parents who say that 
their child does not have to mind the rules 
of school, that if another boy shows fight he 
must fight back rules or no rules, Woaler 
if such parents ever realize what such a 
course will lead to? It is a common saying 
with some parents that, ‘‘We pay taxes to 
support the’ school and we expect them to 
educate our children.’’ Such forget that the 
teacher cannot deal with the cases before her 
as does the physician. She cannot examine 
the mind to see its working or its capacity 
for learning. Even a father and mother are 
often at a loss to understand one small mind 
even when that mind partakes of the na- 
tures their own. Why expect a teacher, a 
stranger, to understand the minds of forty 
or more such immortal souls? 

Education must be the work of ‘@ll hours 
of all days. The home and the school should 
co-operate just as should the father and thi 
mother in the home. Without the home, . 


cation is like home training with one parent oh pasemts ane qreny unas 












left out. There is no substitute for home 
training—no teacher can ever take thé plac 
of the mother and the father. The tr 
is the foundation of true ¥ 


Is it any wonder then 
lect their part of this ¢ 
school undertakes to supp 
there arises a complaint o: purder 
the school? Parents alone are to blame for 
the one-sideness of the scaools of today, as 
the school 1s perforce trying to do a work for 
which it is not suited. 


Here a word to the teacher. As you re- 
spect your own position you must respect 
that of the parent. While it is extremely 
ill-advised for a parent to speak derogatorily 
of a teacher and especially in the presence of 
the child, it is a professional mistake for a 
teacher to show ill will and disrespect for a 
parent at all times. And while a parent 
should not overlook the fact that the 
teacher’s life is full of trials and disappoint- 
ments, the teacher must remember that the 
home troubles of parents are often burden- 
some. The teacher must endeavor in all fair 
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ways to maintain good terms with tue 
parent. 

Parents owe it to the schools to pay fre- 
quent visits to learn the conditions which 
exist. Children are apt to look upon school 
as a place of confinement, a place that it is 
good to keep away from. They want to feel 
that the grown-up world has an interest in 
their welfare. That they are a part of that 
outer world. Be patient with the teacher, 
co-operate with her even if she does not do 
as you would. No two work exactly alike. 
Think of the trials your one, two, or more 
are to you and then have some sympathy 
with the hard-working. patient teacher who 
has forty or sixty. ‘The teacher who feels 
that her efforts are appreciated will work 
more cheerfully. If you have occassion to 
say a good word for the work do 80, too 
often all that is reported to the boards of 
trustees are the complaints and they con- 
ceive the idea that the teacher’s work is not 
satisfactory. 

It is a duty of parents to see that class 
rooms are not overcrowded. Any teacher who 
has such a number as sixty or more cannot 
do justice to her class or to herself, and 
parents who demand good results in such a 
case are unreasonable. The teacher cannot 
give the individual attention she should, and 
as a result the children — wrong meth- 
ods of study, memorize with no conception 
of meaning, get a smattering of much knowl- 
edge without knowing anything well. 

arents must see to it that the physical, 
mental and social conditions of the chud are 
preserved. This: is not the offic. of the 
teacher. No child should be sent to school 
who has not been properly cared tor in these 
essentials. 

Again, parents should respect the conclu- 
sions of the teacher as to the ability of the 
d to accumulate knowledge. Just here 
Does the 
doctor say that Johnnie should not over-work 
—do you oppose his dictum? But if the 
teacher says that Mary is not mentally strong 
eneugh to advance a grade, what do you do? 
Do you coincide as a reasonable parent should, 
or do you at once begin plans to remove that 
conscientious teacher and have one elected 
who will promote the child? Right here let 
me say to the teachers that professional 
ethics demand of us that we pay more respect 
to the promotions made by those who have 
preceded us in office. A wholesale promotion 
of those who have been left in lower grades 
is bound to lead the public to have little re- 
spect for our grading. This condition leads 
to many a boy and girl leaving school for 
the simple reason that they have reached a 
place in school life where everything is be- 
yond them. If they do not leave school they 
are hindrances to the normal work of the 
class and parents of others who can do the 
work have a right to demand that this sys- 
tem be stopped. This is an age with a craze 
tor speed and it is beine extended to the 
progress of the unfortunate boys and girls. 
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If the end of education were only to pass 
grades and receive high marks, all of this 
would be meritorious, But I am one of those 
who consider that the object of education is 
to fit and to train tne child that he may live 
up to his highest possibilities, and this being 
true it is not the grade that counts but the 
knowledge and training acquired. 

So extended has this custom become that 
I am sorry to say that there are teachers, 
who, rather than face this unthinking demand 
of the parents and risk their position, pro- 
mote all regardless of ability. Thus they are 
by parental influence, becoming weaklings 
when tney shouid stand for things true, 
strong and noble; weaklings who dare not 
do what they know is right ana who fear to 
assert an honest opinion. Insist that par- 
ents have no right to produce such a condi- 
tion, This is a strenuous age and to produce 
strenuous Americans we must be allowed to 
be men and women who have firm convictions, 
and who dare to stand by the right. Parents 
should ask for nothing else. 

Another duty parents owe teachers is not 
to believe too fully all that enildren relate 
regarding what happens at school. While I 
am not ready to agree with those who claim 
that all children at a certain age are liars, 
I must say that they are highly imaginative 
and gee with an enlarged vision, and if they 
find that the father or the mother is credulous 
they are apt to add local color to their tales. 
Events trivial to adults are of great moment 
to the young. Just recall your own child- 
hood and see that what now is very insigni- 
ficant was then of great proportions. To me 
at one time, a boy of twelve was a giant. A 
man thirty was old, and I doubted whether 
the Mississippi could be much larger than the 
creek which ran through the farm. The old 
swimming hole, now nothing but a ‘‘hog 
wallow,’’ was almost an ocean and the boy 
who could paddle across its twenty feet was 
a hero. To many school boys, deeds are 
feats of Samson. 

I ask you not to disbelieve your boy. Never. 
But put yourself in his place and see thru 
‘his glasses. For to tell a disagreeable truth, 
even we who are grown find it hard to recall 
the details of events as they actually happen, 
so remember it is psychologically impossible 
for a child to see things as adults do. 

For the welfare of their school parents 
should do everything to secure the tenure of 
teachers. I consider the insecurity of the 
position of teachers as one of the greatest 
daily done on the grounds that rival tie 
evils of to-day. The teacher has invested 
years of time in her profession, not to men- 
tion money and skill. With the present un- 
certain condition of tenure the teacher does 
not do her best work. She hesitates to put 
all her energy into a work which at the vest 
will be hers for but a few years, if not 
months. This is paralyzing to the cause of 
education which has a right to have the 
best there is in the teacher. Failure to be 
re-elected leads to suspicion that the teacher 
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is not competent. It is a hard obstacle to 
overcome when one is dismissed without 
cause being given. The result is that our 
best men and women are leaving the ranks 
as fast as they can secure other work. Many 
who started with the noble idea of devoting 
a life to the service are driven out by the 
wholesale changing that takes place from 
year to year. What we lose other profes- 
sions gain. This prevents desirable men 
from considering the profession at all and we 
are being confronted by a scarcity of teach- 
ers, especially men. 

The attitude of the public in this has made 
of us a sort of race of educated ‘‘tramps.’’ 
Here this year, yonder last, where next? I 
do not wish to be misunderstood as being op- 
posed to changing, but to the present custom 
of changing each and every year. Of chang- 
ing to give a friend a place, of changing to 
get ‘‘new blood’ into a school when there is 
no objection to the old. Many trustees justify 
their actions by saying they hope some day 
to secure a teacher who will give universal 
satisfaction. As well try to grasp the moon. 
I have in mind schools where a new teacher 
is employed eaca half year.. In iact for many 
years I was unfortunate enough to attend 
such a school where I had eight or ten 
teachers in four years. So little did these 
impress me that I now even do not recall the 
names of half. It was not until I had the 
fortune to attend a school for over two whole 
years under one teacher that I awoke to the 
fact that there were things worth while in 
the realm of learning. A teacher of medium 
worth can do more for your school in ten 
years than can twenty of the best in the same 
time. Rest. assured that you can never ob- 


tain any teacher who will please all of the 
parents. Any interference with the school 
m lowers its ends which are to train 
towards higher and nobler manhood and bet- 
ter citizenship. 
Ameri¢an 
There 


Our schools are strictly 
and belong to the whole people. 
no other institution which is doing 
h can do the work that the schools 
in ilating the thousands of 
reig ho come to us_ yearly. 
4 their own. lawyers, den- 
Shysicians but their teacher is se- 
lected for them. Should we not then hesitate 
to seek any position unless we feel sure we 
are capable of giving full measure for this 
great responsibility which is ours? Should 
not true manhood and womanhood be required 
as the first test of our fitness’ 


As w earners, we are unfortunate in 
being paid by a class for whom we do not 
work and who, as a consequence, fail to ap- 
preciate our services. Again, the scale of 
wages was fixed long ago when the prep- 
aration demanded was not great and when 
competition was keener and all other wages 
were low. This rate has been practically the 
game for years. What with labor unions 
and trusts the cost of living has risen about 
30 per cent in a few years, and wages, too, 
have gone up accordingly—all but the 
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teacher’s. To-day a young man can make 
far more money at a score of other vocations 
with less outlay of time and money than he 
can in teaching. 

Wishing to ascertain what successful men 
in other walks of life thot of us, I asked a 
number of prominent merchants, bankers, 
attorneys, farmers, editors, and others of the 
four largest cities of this section what they 
would consider a conservative amount for a 
man of family who served as principal of 
their schools to spend on some dozen items. 
Over twenty replies were sent me with the 
following results. 


Min. Max. Aver. 
Rent oy ee a $300 $216 
Life Insuranee . ...... 25 150 81 


The first did not consider the life of our 
principals as worth much, 
a hl . 4 ~ 
axes & Fire Insurance i 75 26 
One said a teacher should have no prop- 
erty to tax. 
Water and Light...... 25 75 46 


First did not expect him to burn midnight 


oil. 

ee PR Pee 30 75 46 
Church and Charity.... 10 100 30 
eR. Appeal 6 25 15 
Educational Societies. . 5 25 16 


Wife not supposed to join lodges. 
Attendance at Educa- 

tional Meetings...... 25 100 47 

Second intends that principals shall have 
a good time. 


Journals and Books.... 12 105 51 


One says, ‘‘Patronize the publie library 
and save your money.’’ 
Groceries, Ete. . ...... 216 520 357 
| RE eee 65 300 180 


Not many new hats for madame out of 
first sum. 


Physician and Drugs... 20 100 46 
Summer School, Outings, 
and Other Incidentals 75 450 196 


‘*Work your way,’’ writes one, 
- —<—<— 


ie bw alle $350 $1845 $1353 


Totals . 
. . “ 
I leave it with you to tigre many 
gilt edged bonds these m | purchase 


with their surplus. 

‘ihe public, fellow teachers, exacts of us 
that we spend years of time in preparation, 
involving an outlay of money that would 
start us in a paying business. This prepara- 
tion is such as would bring credit and honor 
in any other line of life. Had we invested 
the cost of our equipment in endowment in- 
surance we would be independent in old age. 
We are expected to give to the rising gener- 
ation our best years, the best of our hearts 
and brains. We must walk uprightly, but 
make no money. Neither must we hope to 
ever have a home. When old age creeps upon 
us, What are we to dof? We are unfitted for 
any other work and when the doors of the 
school eclese upon us we shall be thrown upon 
the cold worid with no provision for our loved 
ones. 
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And, parents, what do you offer us for al! 
of this sacrifice? Unstable employment, 
tramp’s life, no right as men and citizens to 
build homes and live as Americans should. 
No, we must drift about as the Arab on the 
desert. Then you give us a paltry salar) 
such that your own leaders acknowledge we 
cannot live upon, barely enough to live from 
hand to mouth, with no opportunity of pro 
viding for old age. You have no right to ex 
pect something from us and give nothing in 
return. Cheapen our service and we will re 
turn you with cheap service. The cheapes' 
thing you pay for to-day is education. It is 
so cheap that you find it hard to secure men 
to do the work. It is cheaper in Americ: 
than in Germany where the teacher oceupies 
a much higher place than you give us. I! 
is cheaper than in England, where teaching 
leads to higher honors, here, it leads to noth 
ing. We have not enough to equip ourselves 
as we should. We eannot afford books, nor 
can we go away to summer school. As a class 
we are more than doing our share towards 
increasing the wealth of the nation. Is it 
too much to esk that we be given a fair por- 
tion of the profits? 

This is not a matter of charity but one of 
equity and justice. We have a right to de- 
mand that when our days of usefulness gre 
over that we have a reasonable living in our 
last years. Aside from the question of right 
it is a business matter, sal present condi 
tions cannot but prove fatal to the cause of 
education. How ean you expect a young 
man, full of ambition to enter a profession 
which gives no more after ten years’ service 
than for one, and which offers no opportunity 
to protect a family? 

If schools are to prosper the publie must 
deal justly with those who are given charge 
of them. If the school is to teach justice, 
kindness, equity it must be based upon these 
same virtues. 

Teachers, how grand and trusting is the 
faith of such es you, who in the certainty of 
the fate before you are willing to make the 
sacrifices demanded! Parents, how cold the 
public, that taking advantage of the faith 
and confidence of such as these, will take the 
best of their lives and leave them in want in 
old ege! ‘‘For the laborer is worthy of 
his hire.’’ 





EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. 
PROFESSOR F. B. DRESSLAR, 
University of California. 


(To be printed in a later number of the 
‘*News”’). 


PROGRE&S WE HAVE MADE. 
PROFESSOR E. P. CUBBERLY. 
Stanford University. 


(To be printed in a later number of the 
‘*News’’). 
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EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS BY GOV- 
ERNOR GEORGE ©. PARDEE. 


‘*The work of the State Board of Edu- 
cation is to see that the children of this State 
are prepared to take up the work of life and 
to fit them to become good citizens of this 
Commonwealth, to succeed us in the activities 
that you and I will soon relinquish, It is to 
the interest of the State of California that 
the children should be completely and fully 
educated. The average State of the Union 
pays about 16 per cent of the cost of educat- 
ing the children; in California we are paying 
about half of this expense, or, in other words, 
we are doing three times as much as any 
other State. 


‘*More than one-half of the income of 
this State goes to the cause of education, or 
five millions are expended for this purpose 
out of ten’ million dollars received. It'is no 
wonder that the taxation of the State is so 
high. There are 300,000 boys and girls being 
édueated in’ the public schools, and of this 
vast number when they start in the primary 
schools' there are one thousand more boys than 
girls. There are ten thousand more girls 
than boys in thé grammar schools, and in the 
high schools there are 9000 boys to 12,000 
girls. Now, what is the matter with the 
“Te 

‘*This is a very serious proposition, and 
our' boys require more education to properly 
fit them ‘for the battle of life, more dlscipline 
to enable’ them to become useful and haw- 
abiding citizens of our:great and _ glorious 
Commonwealth; they stand in need of more 
learning, more supervision and more looking 
after than do girls. Boys require to learn to 
obey constituted authority and to recognize 
the demands of law and order more than 
their sisters:: There was a time when every 
boy’ might have an. opportunity of learnin 
a trade, but these chances are now few an 
far between. 

‘*There are in this State two large peni- 
tentiaries and 2500 convicts are imprisoned 
in them, mostly young fellows; a large per- 
centage of these misguided youths can read 
and write, and very few of them have been 
through the grammar school. It is better for 
the State to spend more money on our 
schools and have the boys spend a few more 
years at their books than to support them 
in prison, «. 

‘*There. would be fewer young fellows in 
the penitentiaries if they had more educa- 
tion, although I do not believe that it is a 
universal panacea for ¢rime. Many a young 
fellow goes to the bad because he has not 
learned to obey constituted authority; he has 
nat been disciplined enough, and he has not 
been subject to somebody who is over him. 

‘*There are 75,000 children in this State 
who last year attended no school at all; some 
people say that the children are incorrigible, 
but it may be a case where the parents are 
incorrigible. Yet California has better com- 
pulsory education laws than many States in 
the Union. I am not even an amateur in the 
cause of education, and must leave the settle- 
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ment of this great question to experts like 
Dr. Jordan, who have made it their life 
study. 
* ‘*There are not enough men teachers in our 
schools, not that I would have a woman 
teacher less, but the boy from 12 to 15 years 
of age feels that he wants to be exempt from 
apron strings. We should have a larger pro- 
portion of men teachers and just as many 
women teachers. Just think of one woman 
trying to restrain from 40 to 50 California 
boys; it is a physical impossibility to do it 
and to do it well. Our school system is as 
good as any State in the Union, but there are 
many ways in which it might be improved. 
‘*The reason why so few men embrace the 
profession of teaching is probably because 
we do not pay enough. We cannot get men 
or women of ability to devote themselves to 
the profession of teaching as they adopt the 
professions of law or medicine because the 
salaries are not enough to warrant them and 
the state is doing‘better than ever | before.’’ 
Governor Pardee referred briefly to the 
new law whereby each county of the state 
secures an equitable amount per teacher and 
his remarks on this recent legislation § in 
which the speaker took a prominent part were 
cheered. to. the echo. His address was fre- 
quently punctuated with applause and he was 
loudly applauded when he closed. 





ADDRESS. 
PRESIDENT DAVID STARR JORDAN, 


Leland Stanford Junior University. 


President David Starr Jordan of Leland 
Stanford Junior University gave a timely ad- 
dress on his recent travels in Japan and his 
discourse was largely that of the scientist who 
is exploring a new country; he treated of the 
geographical nature of the archipelago which 
has monopolized so much attention during 
recent years and told a great deal that was 
new and interesting about the natural his- 
tory of this wonderful country. Dr. Jordan’s 
t was illustrated by about 150 excellent 
phot wn on the screen after his 
lectu me > 





RELATIONS OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS TO 
COUNTRY LIFE. 
‘PROFESSOR F. B. DRESSLAR, 


University of California. 


(To be printed in a later number of the 
‘*News’’). 


NATURE STUDY IN ITS RELATION TO 
GEOGRAPHY. 


DR. H. W. FAIRBANKS, Berkeley. 


(To be printed in a later number of the 
‘*News’’). 
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HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 





With Particular Reference to Societies and 
to the School Paper. 


PRINCIPAL WM. W. FOGG, Oroville. 


President Wheeler of the U. C., in his ad- 
dress to the teachers at Pacific Grove, Oct- 
tober 26th is quoted by the San Francisco 
Chronicle as having said: ‘‘One necessary 
thing is instruction in manners, and d 
form in both speech and action. The thin 
needed in education is the transference o 
life power, not an accumulation of dead 
learning.’’ 

This is true to even a greater degree in 
our high schools than in our Grammar schools. 
Our high schools receive pupils at a critical 
age, they are merging slowly from the period 
of youth into young man and womanhood. 
Their minds are still plastic and _ readily 
yield to impressions for good or evil. There- 
fore it would seem to be a necessary feature 
of every high school to. endeavor to furnish 
good opportunities for the training of the 
pupils along social and moral lines as well as 
to provide intellectual instruction. There 
should be offered to the students opportunities 
to develop good taste and manners in their 
intercourse with their fellow students and to 
attain good form in speech and action as well 
as a chance to cover a course of study which 
may be only remotely adaptd to their future 
needs as men and women. 

I invite then your consideration of this 
subject of High School Activities, as I con- 
sider that by the careful selection and direc- 
tion of such in your school excellent oppor- 
tunity is offered for this 
which may otherwise be neglected 
regular routine of class instruction. 


in the 


The first activity that would naturally oc- 


cur to a university graduate is the secret so- 
ciety or ‘‘Frat’’ and as many high schools 
have established secret societies let us €on- 
sider their claims to a place in high seliool 
activities. 

One high school principal a Ag that 
‘*for many years he has ound male 
students wanted some kind of distinctive or- 
ganization where they could meet as men, 
unrestrained by the presence of women.’’ 

Another says that fraternities are no doubt 
ideally helpful for they may develop an ex- 
cellent and charming social life, create friend- 
ship which may endure for years, train one 
to subordinate his personal preference to the 
good of the majority, cultivate a generous 
and kindly feeling towards ones fellows and 
train him to appreciate the value of organi- 
zation and to cultivate a laudable ambition 
to climb upward in the offices of the society. 
Its alumni members by their interest may be 
led to keep a sharp and healthy supervision 
over the younger members and also to lend 
an influence toward supporting the faculty 
and the high school in the community. 

On the other hand, statistics seem to show 
that the average high school frat is not a 
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good thing for the scholars or the school. 

In many cases the following objections hold 
true: 

1, Only certain ones are eligible or are 
allowed to join their secret societies. A boy 
who does not chum with a certain influential 
clique is blackballed on applying for member- 
ship. Those having plenty of spending money 
may join, but the poorer scholar is not 
wanted or cannot afford to join. There is 
thus created illfeeling, jealousy and class 
distinction which is entirely out of place in 
our public schools. 

2. The initiations are frequently ridicu- 
lous, and sometimes cruel if not absolutely 
barbarous as some newspaper accounts would 
seem to indicate. Such conduct will na- 
turally reflect discredit on the school as well 
as the fraternity. 

8. Secret societies sometimes dominate 
school politics and have on a small scale, all 
the objectionable features of the ring and 
boss rule in city and state government. 

4. They may absorb too much attention, 
causing the members to neglect their lessons 
for the so-called important business meetings 
of their frat. 

5. But worst of all, they tend to foster 
clannishness and a caste spirit in our midst 
which is diametrically opposed to that demo- 
cratic spirit which is the basis of our public 
school system. In the department of  sec- 
ondary education at the National Educational 
Association this year, this topic was consid- 
ered at length and there was an almost whole- 


- sale condemnation of secret societies and 


fraternities. ‘‘Caste should not be permit- 
ted,’’ said one es, **it will help in mak- 
ing that hateful thing—a young American 
snob.’’ Said another, ‘‘The secret societies 
have too ages a tendency to establish class 
lines. It is the spirit of the American public 
school to obliterate class distinctions; to re- 
gard every boy as good as every other boy, 
and to put the son of every American on an 
equal basis of opportunity.’’ 

This is the strongest argument against the 
high school secret societies and fraternities 
in California as well as in the Eastern states. 

In the abstract then a high school secret 
society may seem to offer helpful features, 
but on actual trial it has often proved very 
objectionable. Therefore if one is estab- 
lished in your high school it should be care- 
fully supervised and any tendency to the 
objectionable features which I have men- 
tioned, should be weeded out as soon as they 
appear. 

Any student who is not disqualified by rea- 
son of poor school work, should be e le to 
membership and should not be blackballed, 
because of snobbish ideas of the so-called 
aristocratic caste. 


They might be conducted somewhat along 
the lines of adult secret societies, but the 
faculty should be represented on its executive 
committee and must exercise a kindly ~—— 
sharp supervision over its members and the 
work if good results are to follow. 

Debating societies have some of the feat- 
ures of a frat and will therefore be consid- 
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ered next. There are debating societies in 
many of our high schools and they are open 
to much the same objections as Secret So- 
cieties unless subject to the supervision of 
some mature persons. This supervision should 
prevent the discussion of questions which 
would ¢reate bitter feeling in the school or 
the community. It should encourage careful 
preparation and outline of the argument and 
discourage shipshod and careless work, but 
the general management may be left to the 
members themselves. ‘ 

The debating society offers opportunity to 
its members to acquire self command when 
facing an audience, enables them to acquire 
ease and freedom of oral expression, teaches 
them the value of clear and convincing argu- 
ment, trains them to have a considerate and 
thoughtful respect for the statement of 
others, and causes them to give gentlemanly 
courtesy to their opponents as well as to re- 
spect the rules and regulations of polite usage 
in public meetings. : 

The faculty should aid them by suggestions 
and criticisms, in preparing for the debate, 
but should not let the debating society de- 
generate into a drill squad for the education 
of embryo orators to compete with other 
schools. One California teacher told Prof. 
Thomas that he should resign if he had to 
continue to devote so much of his time to 
preparing material, polishing the arguments 
and coaching the team of their debating club. 

We have a small debating society in our 
school to which all Seniors must belong as a 
prerequisite for graduation, and to which all 
other pupils are eligible. The members choose 
their own officers and committees, but the 
faculty is represented on the program and 
executive committees. Credit is given in 
Knglish for good work done in the prepara- 
tion and presentation of the debate. I con- 
sider that it offers an excellent and needed 
training and think that under proper super- 
vision it-should make our graduates stronger 
citizens and better members of society. 

Other organizations such as musical so- 
cieties, a Vocal Quartette, Mandolin and 
Guitar Clubs, an Orchestra or Band, a Liter- 
ary Society or a Shakespeare Club are all 
good if not carried to excess, for they offer 
a legitimate recreation, encourage effort 
along commendable lines and tend to create 
a pride and loyalty toward the high school. 
They appeal, however, to only a limited por- 
tion of the student body. 

I must not stop to dwell on these, but 
pass on to the consideration of the school 
peer The school ae is a feature of many 
California high schools. It offers good train- 
ing along literary and business lines, besides 
cnseunaalals loyalty in the school and keep- 
ing it in touch with the alumni, the commun- 
ity and the other high schools. 

The paper should not, however, be issued 
too often, as it is generally supported by the 
local merchants and professional men who 
advertise in it and by a limited subscription 
and sale list. A too frequent issue requires 
too much time for preparation of material, 
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and the securing of adds especially in ow 
small high schools. 


I consider bimonthly or quarterly issues 
to be frequent enough for the average high 
school. Plenty of good material should ac- 
cumulate in that time and the business man- 
agers will doubtless find the public willing to 
advertise that often if a lively and attract- 
ive schol paper is issued which can be given 
a good circulation. 


As to the character of the paper. It 
should contain a record of school events of 
interest to the students, alumni and others, 
such as transactions of the various school 
societies, progress in athletics at home and 
in neighboring schools, and interesting items 
gleaned from various sources, not forgetting 
the History, Science, Mathematics and Eng- 
lish classes of the school where many an in- 
teresting topic, fact, or humorous saying may 
be gleaned. 

Good stories, clever narratives and descrip- 
tions should be forthcoming; the faculty 
should encourage effort along this line and 
the paper may be made a strong adjunct to 
the English department of the school. 

Its editorial, page may contain timely 
articles on school matters and current topics 
may be commented on. Faculty advice may 
be needed here. 

Its alumni sbould endeavor to keep the 
alumni and school in touch with one another. 

Its exchange column should have, besides 
notes on the good or bad feature of their 
papers, also a reprint of any good items of 
news which would be of interest or profit to 
the student body. 

Its josh column should contain only clear 
fun. Many school happenings or sayings are 
really comical and may well be recorded in 
your sehool paper. 

Its adds should be designed and arranged 
in a creditable manner so as to win approval 
from the business men and the readers. 

Of the necessities for a good school paper 
I should mention: 

Ist. /. good editorial staff with the head 
of the “orlish department as an advisory 
membe! 


2nd. A good business staff with the Prin- 
cipal as advisory member. 

3rd. Let the faculty as a whole lend a 
guiding hand to advise, encourage, even criti- 
cise and suppress if necessary, but not to 
smother originality and legitimate literary 
effort. 

In conclusion I would say that every high 
school should maintain some organization to 
encourage social, literary and moral training, 
aside from the regular school routine. Of the 
various organizations mentioned I would 
single out the debating society and the school 
paper as the best adapted in my mind to 
fill these needs in Northern California if con- 
ducted along the lines which I have indicated. 
Other activities may be fostered in the larger 
schools bui in our small high schools these 
two would seem to offer the most promise, 
as they present attractive opportunities to the 
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pupils and give good training with but little 
supervision on the part of the faculty. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 


Committee of High School Principals met 
at ''remont Hotel, 1:15 p. m., November 2nd. 

Committee of three appointed, Macomber, 
Van Liew and Anderson, to report to main 
committee resolutions on High School Athletic 
League Constitution. Report to be made 
Friday a, m. 

The following questions were discussed and 
referred to the above committee to embody 
in their report: 


1. Question of amateurism. 
2. Real scholarship as a prerequisite to 
taking part in athletic sports, and relief of 
Principal from local pressure. 
3. Question of age limit. 
4. Question of management of Field Meet. 
5. Question of expenses of Athletics. 


Committee appointed on High School Cur- 
riculum of Mackay, Fogg and Hanlon. 

Adjourned to meet Friday a. m. at 9 
o’clock. ‘ 

Friday a. m. at Darrough Hall. 

Committee resumed session at 9:20 a. m 

The report of the Committee of three on 
High School Athletics League Constitution 
was carefully discussed. 

On motion of Dr. Van Liew the report was 
laid on the table until definite action had 
been taken regarding a permanent organiza- 
tion of high school schoolmasters. 

On motion the chair appointed Principals 
Fogg, Hanlon and Wood as a committee to 
present a plan of permanent organization to 
the full committee at their afternoon session. 

Committee adjourned till 1 p. m. 

At 1 p. m. committee again met. The fol- 
lowing report of Committee of three on per- 
manent organization was made and adopted. 

Report of Conimittee on permanent organi- 
zation is as follows: 

That the purpose of this Association shall 
be to from a closer union of the Secondary 
schools of Northern California, whereby we 
may secure more effective co-operation along 
Edueational and Athletic lines. 

This Association shall be called the Asso- 
ciated Schoolmasters of Northern California, 

Every principal shall be considered as a 
member of this Association and all male 
members of the various faculties shall be 
eligible to membership. 

There shall be held an annual meeting at 
the same time and place as the T. A. N. C. 
and special meeting may be held at the call 
of the President. 

The annual meeting shall be announced in 
the regular program as the T. A. N. C., 

Officers of this association shall be elected 
at each annual meeting, to serve for the fol- 
lowing year; and shall consist of: 

A president, a secretary. 

A delagate at large to Athletic meetings 
shall be appointed by the President. 
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The Secretary shall keep careful record 
of the proceedings of each meeting and shall 
notify each Principal who is absent from the 
meeting, of the important transactions of that 
meeting. 

It shall be the duty of every Principal of 
Secondary Schools to communicate the delib 
erations and acts of this Association to his 
faculty for their consideration. 


After the above had been adopted Mr. 
W. M. Mackay of Chico was elected President 
of this Associated Schoolmasters of Northern 
California and Mr. Wm. W. Fogg of Oroville 
was elected Secretary. 

The report of the Committee of three on 
High School Athletics and their supervision 
then presented the following report which 
was adopted by the Associated Schoolmasters 
of Northern California. 

The Associated Schoolmasters of Northern 
California hereby resolve that the following 
substitutions. and additions be made to the 
Constitution and By-laws of the N. C. H. 
8. A. L. 

lst. That any bona fide student shall be 
eligible in any and all contests of the League. 
Such a student must have entered the school 
within the first three weeks of the term in 
which the contest which he proposes to enter 
is held, and must be carrying creditably three 
units of new work during the period prior to 
the contest. A unit shall be understood to 
mean the equivalent in time and effort of a 
University matriculation credit. 

2nd. That an attempt be made to secure 
railroad transportation at reduced rates for 
delegates attending league meetings and that 
each school have but one student representa- 
tion at the meeting of the Managers of the 
League. 

3rd. That the meetings of the League 
Managers be attended by two Faculty repre- 
sentatives, a faculty representative at large, 
and a faculty member from the particular 
town in which-the meeting happens to be 
held; the faculty member at large to be 
rotated among the different schools in such 
a way that both faculty representatives do 
not come from the same town. Also that the 
question of regulating field meetings be re- 
ferred to these faculty representatives. 

4th. Resolved that the schedules and con- 
duct of games including entertainments be 
so arranged as to cause the least possible 
expense. 

5th. Resolved that we recommend to the 
faculties of all the schools belonging to this 
League, the cultivation of the best possible 
spirit toward one another, to the end that the 
spirit shall find right expression in newspaper 
notices and in the attitude toward Faculty 
representatives and visiting teams. Also that 
team captains do the talking and protest- 
ing for their teams and not the individual 
members. 


6th. Resolved that paid coaches in foot- 
ball be debarred. 

ith. Resolved that rowdyism, immoral con- 
duct, or drunkenness on the ocasion of a con- 
test, shall debar participants or members of 
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the schools acompanying the team from par- 
ticipating in any athletics at least for a year 
thereafter. 

The present constitution of the N. C. H. 
8S. A. L. was read and amended to correspond 
to the foregoing resolutions and then given to 
Principal Allen to rewrite and submit to the 
Managers of the League. 

It was decided to recommend to the Athletic 
League that Willows be readmitted to full 
standing and that Marysville, Gridley, Orland 
and Woodland be admitted if these schools 
should apply. 

Motion made and carried that it is the 
sentiment of the body that the two Athletic 
Leagues of this district should consolidate 
and that we use our influence to that end. 

Motion carried that our President notify 
the Principals of schools in the 8. V. I. A. L. 
of the changes to be made in the constitution 
of the N. C. H. 8. A. L. and urge the adoption 
of similar features in their constitution. 

Moved and e¢arried to adjourn. 

WM. W. FOGG, See’y. 





HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES IN GENERAL 
AND ATHLETICS IN PARTICULAR 


Principal A.B. Anderson, Colusa. 

The purpose of this paper is to introduce 
for discussion the question of the regulation 
of high school activities, particularly athletics. 
I say athletics in particular because I feel 
that the subject of athletics is as yet the 
most important one with which the second- 
ary schools of Northern California have to 
deal. I suppose in the course of time and 
with the growth of population, the high 
school ape ge and teachers of Northern 
California will find an added problem in the 
regulation of the numerous activities, other 
than athletics, which now enter into the life 
of the larger high schools of the State. 

In the first place I wish to go on record 
as being heartily in favor of high sehool 
activities, provided that three necessary con- 
ditions are fulfilled; first that the grade of 
scholarship and character of high school work 
is of a reasonably fair grade; second, that the 
activities, especially in a small high school, 
be not so numerous, as to counteract the 
good effect of each other; and third, that 
each of the activities be properly regulated. 

It seems to me that the chief problem and 
the greatest difficulty is to prevent any high 
school activity from being overdone, from 
being run into the ground. We might as well 
admit I think at the start that even conced- 
ing the great gain to certain individuals from 
experience in management, to the whole school 
in fact, in doing things for themselves, in 
managing their own affairs, that the school 
work proper is the most important work of 
the school. The taxpayers of the district have 
not put up a fine building, equipped labora- 
tories, and hired a corps of teachers, primarily 
that Johnnie may gain executive and busi- 
ness ability by managing ‘the high school 
football team or that Susie should have 
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gained experience in management of big 
enterprises in getting up a reception for the 
visiting team. 

The primary reasom it seems to me in all 
this effort was that Johnnie and Susie should 
absorb by hook or. ereok some little mathe- 
matics, science, language, and history. I am 
a firm believer in the walue of well regulated 
high school activities,as a training for doing 
things. The high school period is not sim- 
ply a preparation for life; it is life itself. 
But I believe we must have a nucleus as a 
center for high school life and I believe that 
nucleus should be the formal work of the 
school. If something must be sacrificed let it 
be the outside activities and not the course 
of study, and after all I think we will find 
the two go hand in hand. I think you will 
find that the schools of the State which are 
doing a high grade of work are also very 
successful in the outside activities they un- 
dertake. 

In the next place there is a hindrance es- 
pecially in a small high school in too many 
activities. A few activities well managed is 
a great deal better than the attempt to spread 
the effort over a great mapy lines. The re- 
sult is too apt to be the overloading of 
certain individuals, who have the energy 
and the desire to undertake the doing of 
things. And while I am dwelling on the 
subject of high school activities 1 want to 
again go one record as being (at least for the 
present) unalterably opposed to fraternities, 
especially sororities, in the small high schools. 
There may be some excuse for them in the 
city high schools, altho I don’t quite see it, 
but I cannot see any reason for their ex- 
istence in the small high school, first, because 
the small community and the small high 
school must depend on a strong, well devel- 
oped, unified school spirit for success and be- 
cause the sorority is undemocratic, apt to de- 
velop snobbishness, and apt to cause trouble 
in a small community and a small high school. 
Is not only apt to cause it, but has caused it 
in a number of places in this State. I be- 
lieve President Wheeler is right when he says 
the high schools of this State do too much 
aping of the University. 

In the third place each of the activities 
which the high school undertakes must be 
properly regulated, and my definition of the 
extent of regulation would be to allow as 
much liberty as is consistent with reason, The 
question of regulation is a question of com- 
mon sense, pure and simple. I believe that 
the manner and details of regulation is en- 
tirely a local condition. Some of the condi- 
tions which would affect regulation would be 
the class of pupils in the particular school, 
home training, sentiment of the community. 
All of these things tend to influence the 
matter of regulation. Its a question demand- 
ing tact, or in other words, plain common 
sense. There are all the possibilities from the 
iron clad, hide bound autocratic, ‘‘do this,’’ 
or ‘‘do that’’ down to the india-rubber back- 
bone policy and somewhere between these 
stations you get off and do your regulating. 
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Let us turn now to the activity which I 
indicated as the most important one with 
which the High Schools of Northern Califor- 
nia have to deal, athletics. I believe it to 
be the most important because it involves the 
problem of dealing with pupils not only in 
the home school and in the home town but 
on visits to other towns. 


Again I wish to go on record as being in 
favor of high school athletics, provided as I 
said before, that the athletics are regulated 
and kept within proper bounds. Personally, 
I much prefer to see high school boys on the 
football field or the track after school hours 
instead of standing around town sucking cig: 
arettes; or the girls on the basketball field 
instead of bumming on street corners. I 
think we may willingly sacrifice a small 
amount of attention to lessons if we can 
give them something clean and decent with 
which to fill the vacant moments. Personally 
I feel that if all the boys of our Northern 
California high schools were country boys, 
living on farms, the energy put into athletics 
might more profitably’ be put to use by the 
doing of odd tasks at home. oe cows, 
chopping wood and breaking colts will give 
a boy just as much exercise as football and 
keep him out of mischief. However, in our 
smaller towns in Northern California the 
most of our high school boys live in the town 
and with few home tasks to do he finds his 
diversion in hanging around down town or 
sitting at the depot waiting for the train to 
come in. What else is there for him to dof 


You can’t lock him up. He has been in 
school all day and does not care to stay in 
and read, so what more pleasant than to 
hang around down town and talk with the 
saloon bums who patronize him and make 
him think he is a man. 

Aside from the advantage of occupying the 
idle moments of high school boys and girls 
with good clean sport it seems to me that 
athicties offers fine training in other ways, 
especially where there is inter-school compe- 
tition. Fairness, a desire for fair play, con- 
sideration for opponents, keeping cool under 
fire, resourcefulness, pluck, ability to stand 
either victory or defeat are some of the 
things which it seems to me might be devel- 
oped by athletics, especially in interschool 
competition. I believe that our High School 
Lengue of Northern California is doing first 
rate work. J believe that it is a fine thing 
for the high schools of Northern California 
but I feel that there are certain problems 
connected with it which must be worked out 
and I am hoping that this conference may 
thresh out some of these league questions 
thoroly. I think we all have some of them 
more or less hazy, and I think the only way 
to arrive at anything definite is to have a 
full and free discussion of them. 

In our high school athletics in Northern 
California we do not necesarily have to blaze 
out a new path for ourselves. We have the 
experience of the leagues nearer the bay, we 
can profit by the mistakes which they have 
made. Of course our conditions in the schools 
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of Northern California are entirely different 
in a way from those of the larger schools of 
the State. For instance in many cases our 
problem in athletics is one of encouragement, 
with them it is one of restraint. The athletic 
league constitution would probably not suit 
us at all, that is, as a whole, I believe that 
the last few years of athletics in Northern 
California have been years in which athletics 
needed encouragement. It has been the de- 
velopment period. I feel however that the 
time has about arrived when athletics are 
strong enough to stand on their own feet, 
that very shortly in fact that we are now 
meeting the dangers of pele ge In 
other words the time has arrived for con- 
ference as to regulation. 

For the sake of discussion and to bring 
the matter definiteiy before the association 
1 propose in the concluding of this By ond to 
touch on and propose for discussion six propo- 
sitions virtually connected with the athletics 
and league of Northern California. 

First, that regulation of athletics should be 
reasonable, that athletics should be left to 
the league as long as they man athletics 
well and keep within reason and I offer as a 
means for bringing about a rational manage- 
ment, that there be some sort of faculty 
representation on the Board of Managers of 
our Athletic League. 

Second, that some effort be made to regu- 
late the expenses of inter-school athletics in 
order that our high schools and Normal school 
shall not be constantly making requisitions 
on their respective communities for unlimited 
support of athletics. 

hird, that the scholarship standard be 
enforced. , 

Fourth, that the present age limit rule 
in the league is class legislation and should 
be changed. That, however,’ some rule 
should be enforced at least in foot-ball of 
keeping boys of too mature age and. weight 
from playing with younger boys. 

Fifth, that we make a more liberal defi- 
nition of an amateur or strike out our pres- 
ent one altogether. 

Sixth, that we do not introduce the sys- 
tem of professional coaches in foot-ball. If 
we can succeed in threshing out these ques- 
tions I think we will have accomplished 
much. I know there are other problems con- 
nected with our high school athletics but these 
it seems to me are some of the ones most 
important at present. 





TENURE OF TEACHERS. 


Cc. W. Leininger, Chico. 


The following paper was written in con- 
formity with the answers received concerning 
the list of questions given below: 

1. Do you have a permanent tenure of 
position for the teaching body of your city? 

2. If so, what authority or legal enact- 
ment so authorizes the tenure? 

3. What are the teacher’s preliminary 
qualifications? 
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4. Is the plan satisfactory to the school 
management? 

5. Is the plan satisfactory to the teachers 
as such? : 

6. Have you objections to urge against 
such a plan? 

7. How can you rid your school of in- 
competents? 

Can you mail us any literature that will 
aid us in information upon this subject? 

Will you kindly pencil in your answers and 
remail in the inclosed envclope? 

Thanking you in advance for the favor, I 
am, 
Yours fraternally, 


CHAS. H. CAMPER, 
Supervising Principal Chico Schools. 


Sacramento, Cal., Oct. 19, 1905. 


A teacher can remain in the schools of our 
city so long as his or her work is satisfactory, 
this is well understood, therefore but very 
few of our teachers give unsatisfactory work. 
When a teacher does not do satisfactory work, 
he or she fails to be re-elected at our annual 
meeting. To my mind this is the only way 
for our city. 


It seems, then, that the permanence of the 
teacher’s position depends largely, if not 
wholly, upon that individual’s personal fitness 
for the position he holds. And as the in- 
dividual teacher endeavors to make himself 
indispensable to a certain position, or school, 
he also tends to raise all in his profession to 
a higher plane in the estimation of the public. 
And while it is true that one swallow does 
not make a summer, nevertheless a teacher 
who stands for progress, who is perseveri 
and successful does much to offset the b 
influence of the many who are indifferent to 
frequent changes in the teaching force so long 
as the lightning does not strike them. 

It is this very indifference which is one of 
the greatest obstacles in the way of better 
conditions for teachers. People always have 
been accustomed to their ‘‘moving on’’ after 
two or three terms in one place and expect 
it in many localities. To overcome this wide- 
spread attitude there must be a more united 
effort on the = of the whole teacher force. 
Individual efforts, wherever and whenever 
they may be exerted will be of value, but to 
get veleiie there must be a united effort all 
along the line. 

The following extract from the Stockton 
Mail, October 6th, seems to be applicable. 





‘*TEAM WORK’’ AMONG TEACHERS. 





Kinds of Pedagogues That Should Be Re- 
tired—Tenure of Office in Stockton. 





No work of the board is of more impor- 
tance than that of the selection and retention 
of teachers. Experience shows that while it 
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is extremely easy to elect a teacher, it is 
just as difficult to retire one. With care in 
the selection in the first instance, the prob- 
lem of the teaching force is reduced to a 
minimum. In the Stockton schools the teacher 
who does faithful, honest work is assured of 
life tenure. In the schools are teachers who 
have served the city from one to thirty- 
two years. The average length of service of 
the seventy-five teachers in the department is 
ninety-four months. According to the last 
report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, San Francisco, with an average 
service of 161 months per teacher, was the 
only place in California in which the teachers 
enjoyed a more permanent tenure than in 
Stockton. 

A a whole the teaching force in Stockton 
is an excellent one, worthy of the salaries 
paid and of the tenure enjoyed. During the 
year, however, it is the plain duty of the 
board to be in close touch with the work of 
each principal and teacher in the department. 
The mental or physical dyspeptic, the con- 
firmed scold, the time server, the one watching 
the clock for 4 o’clock, the one not securing 
results, if any such be found, should be 
promptly retired. 

The school with the most harmonious teach- 
ing force is the gchool that secures results. 
‘*Team work’’ counts in teaching as in other 
occupations. Given a principal with the con- 
fidence and support of his teachers and 
teachers always ready to respond to the sug- 
gestions of the principal, any school will 
prosper and will win the commendation of 
both the board and the public. I commend 
‘*team work’’ to the several schools as the 
best way to serve both one’s self and the 
school children of the city. 





That is just why we are teaching. 


At first glance it may seem to some as tho’ 
this is a subject which concerns particularly 
city teachers, but as many of the leading 
cities of the state now require a year or two 
of practical experience in other schools before 
admission to their force it is apparent that 
it should be one of general concern. Some 
may aver that they have no desire for a 
permanent ry where they are located 
at present, but if the position be in a rural 
district the record which is being made there 
is the one which will measure the man when 
he aspires to a place in the city. And every 
grade teacher is a better teacher for having 
had experience in an ungraded school, just 
ais the specialist physician is more skilful for 
having had a general practice before special- 
izing. 

Changes among teachers are apparently 
more frequent in the country than in cities 
of any considerable size and for the simple 
reason that so many of the small things, 
which are matters of no importance amid 
the shifting scenes and diversions of city 
life, are made the topics of greatest interest 
where there is little to busy the public 
mind. 

In considering the following points it is 
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admitted that they represent the extreme 
type of the reactionary teacher, but it is 
that very element which stands in the way of 
a speedy adjustment of the question under 
discussion. 


During my six years of work in a. certain 
northern county of this State I was often 
asked to recommend teachers to Boards of 
Trustees. I usually complied with the re- 
quest if I knew of any teacher out of em- 
ployment. Naturally I would follow their 
careers in the county with some interest, 
which varied according to the nearness of 
the district to mine, or to our personal ac- 
quaintance or friendship. With few excep- 
tions those for whom I secured positions did 
satisfactory work, but it is the exceptions 
of which I wish to speak to bring out one 
important side to this question. 


Investigation revealed the fact that the 
difficulty was due either to a .lack of tact, 
or to a general disregard for the little things 
which crowd into a teacher’s life, and which 
contribute so much to the sum and substance 
of his work and influenge in the district. 

In some instances the.g@eeds of dissatisfac- 
tion doubtless were sown before the teacher 
elect had even reached the district where he 
was to be employed. Perhaps some un- 
wonted hilarity, or a thoughtless remark to 
the stage-driver on the way, which was in- 
nocent enough in itself, but yet none too 
complimentary to the society of the district 
to which he was journeying, may have been 
repeated by that talkative individual to the 
next in-going passenger, only to reach in 
due time, with the usual additions and alter- 
ations, the sensitive ear of the good people 
of the district where he is employed. And of 
course some one takes exception to it and 
the ball is set rolling—but not for reform. 

On taking charge of a new school, especially 
an ungraded one, it is rarely the case that 
one will find things just to his liking. If 
his predecessor has been popular and success- 
tui, altho manifestly careless or indifferent 
to certain accepted methods of school manage- 
ment the task of getting the school into 
shape is a difficult one. The situation de- 
mands conservative treatment, and caution 
should be observed in making all important 
changes. A _ radical readjustment may be 
more to the liking of many teachers but it 
rarely fails to cut both ways. A radical, like 
a genius, will get results, but some one else 
usually gets to enjoy them. 

Again, teachers may subject themselves to 
much unmerited criticism by too close ad- 
herence to one set method of work, no matter 
how pedagogical it may be, when a tactful 
combination of several methods would be 
more satisfactory. From time immemorial 
children have learned their a b ec’s as the 
first step in getting an education and the 
young a b ¢ darians are fully as interest- 
ing to every member of the home as they 
are to themselves. Imagine the situation 
then, when after a half term in school the 
little fellows do not know their letters. It 
is always a matter for comment and often 
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one of .investigation on the part of the 
parent. Then it is not a question of the 
most rational method, but the most satis- 
factory one. 


Many teachers make themselves no end 
of trouble by their manner of making cor- 
rections in the school room. It is well to 
remember that no set form of punishment will 
suit every case of a certain class. Some 
pupils will bear. correcting before their class- 
mates, while with others better results can 
be secured by a side talk after school, or 
at recess. It is well always to be careful 
in selecting the pupil who is to be made an 
example for the class. And in this connec- 
tion it may be noted that there are always 
some things which will occur from time to 
time: in the school room which the tactful 
teacher should not see. 


When corporal punishment must be ad- 
ministered it is advisable always to have a 
witness if possible, But in the absence of 
one a visit to the 4 in company with the 
pupit (after school) on his-return home and 
a full review of the facts in the case in the 
presence of each other is always a wise safe- 
guard. I have done this in several cases 
and recommend it. 

The importance of writing cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. Where one is an en- 
tire stranger in the district an early visit 
to each patron of the school cannot fail to 
benefit both pupils and teacher. It reveals 
the pupils advantages and'disadvantages, the 
interest of his parents in his work and ad- 
vantement, in short: it gives an insight into 
the child’s life which nothing else will. But 
in visiting do not discriminate—visit every 
family. Visit also the leading citizens, or 
noted characters of the district; whether they 
have children im school or not. Besides be- 
ing interesting, such visits are instructive. 
They will give a broader and deeper insight 
into human nature and’: human endeavor. 
Having, as they often do, much leisure time 
for reading and reflection, their . acquaint- 
ance cannot fail to stimulate interest in a 
locality ahich has produced them, or a desire 
to be better informed on certain topics before 
a second visit. For very frequently one 
finds in the taciturn old prospector or soli- 
tary bachelor a veritable storehouse of in- 
teresting information, and many beneficial 
suggestions: In a word, such. visits give one 
a larger fund of general information, some- 
thing which every teacher is required to draw 
on frequently. 

Another valuable result of visiting is the 
light it always throws on the work of the 
previous teacher, for he is quite sure to be 
the topic of conversation for a time at least. 
Any careful observer will readily see wherein 
he failed or sueceeded and profit thereby; but 
in following the successful teacher’s example 
one must keep in mind Lowefl’s lines: 

‘*That new occasions teach new duties, 

Time makes ancient good uncouth, 

We must forward be and upward, 

Who would, keep abreast of Truth.’’ 

Off-hand opinions or comments of a critical 
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nature where one is not fully informed as to 
the points under discussion, or in contro- 
versy, are unwise and apt to react, for 
teachers are widely quoted. Carlysle’s ad- 
monition ‘‘To* hold thy tongue, thou hast 
it a holding,’’ should be borne in mind by 
every teacher. My grandfather’s homely 
advice to me on taking charge of my first 
school was: ‘‘Don’t shoot off your mouth.’’ 
It was the best advice he could possibly have 
given me. 

But on the other hand one should avoid 
being classed with the ‘‘sort of men whose 
visages do cream and mantle like a standing 
pond, and do a willful silence entertain with 
purpose to be dressed in an opinion of wis- 
dom, gravity, or profound conceit.’’ Nothing 
of the sort,—be natufal and you’ll be right— 
much of the time. fle: 

Another thing which does not inure to 
the permanency of the teacher’s position is 
the fact that so many of the profession, dis- 
satisfied with the attitude of the general 
public towards the profession, allow that dis- 
satisfaction such loose leeway that their in- 
terest in their work is often doubted. Now 
dissatisfaction with oneself is often a good 
thing for it is the very food which nourishes 
ambition, but it is not a good thing to let 
your neighbor know all about it. He may 
be of the lean and hungry type like Cassius, 
and lay awake nights to study out ways to 
circumvent your plans. 

Section 1702 of the Political Code says that 

§. ‘‘It shall be the duty of all teachers to 
endeavor to impress on the minds of the 
pupils the principles of morality, truth, 
justice and patriotism; to teach them to aviod 
idleness, profanity, falsehood; to instruct 
them in the principles of free government, 
and to train them up to a true comprehen- 
sion of the rights, duties and dignity of Amer- 
ican citizenship.’’ (Section 1702, Political 
Code.) Also to teach Hygiene and evil in- 
fluences of alcoholics. 

In another section it says that they must 
instruct the children in hygiene, the evil 
effects of alcoholic liquors and habits of 
neatness and personal cleanliness, but how 
can one expect to get results if he himself 
does not set the example? Finally, to sum 
up these points brietiy a teacher must be 
diplomatic in his dealings with both the 
pupils and parents of his district, if he 
wishes to hold his job. Most successful 
diplomats, like poets, are born and not made, 
but every individual can learn to exercise 
diplomacy. To do so he need not necessarily 
be a dissembler, but he should learn to ex- 
ercise his common sense at the right time and 
in the right place. 

The teacher who observes these points and 
puts them into practice should enjoy a per- 
manent tenure. He is worth it, and deserves 
it, for the following reasons: 

1, Without permanency of position he can 
make no definite plans for the future. If he 
has a home he cannot afford to improve it, if 
there is no certainty of his being able to 
live in it. 
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2. It saves him the annoyance and uncer- 
tainty of yearly applications and petitions to 
a local board. Such things are a trial to 
every teacher and make big inroads on the 
nervous energy which would be much better 
spent in the class room. 

3. It will make trustees much more care- 
ful in making their selections of new teachers 
and therefore set a high standard of excel- 
lence throughout the schools. For where 
there are uniformly good teachers in a corps 
each one’s work is relatively easier. 

4. It will free the teaching force from the 
evil influences of politics and sectarianism. 

5. It will give the profession a place of 
acknowledge prominence in the estimation 
of the public. 

One of the chief causes of the uncertainty 
of tenure of office of teachers is due to the 
professional discourtesy which they show 
each other. Just as soon as an impression 
gets out that a certain teacher may not re- 
tain his position another term the board is 
besieged by a host of applicants. And where 
there are so many applications it is no won- 
der that the board hesitates about retaining 
the old teacher at the same or a higher salary 
when many others are willing to work for 
less. 

Under the present conditions teachers can- 
not be expected to do their best work. Even 
under the most favorable circumstances their 
moving on is but a question of a compara- 
tively short time. Besides the inconvenience 
to which it puts the members of the teach- 
ing profession most all writers and thinkers 
on the subject agree that frequent changes 
of teachers is positively disastrous to the 
best interests of the pupils. 


No Continuity of Study. 


Some people advocate fewer changes only 
in cities where there are graded _ schools, 
contending that in the country it is well to 
change often (1) because there is no teacher 
who can adapt himself to all the children 
year in and year out. (2) Children like 
changes and expect them, and (3) because 
old teachers are quite apt to get lazy and 
neglect their work. 


Mold the Mind and Character Elaborate. 


Several methods of reform are suggested 
but it seems to me that some such Civil Ser- 
vice plan as that now in force in the Philip- 
pines might be adopted. Similar plans now 
exist in San Francisco, and I can see no good 
reasons why they cannot be made general. 
The state could be divideu into districts em- 
bracing a certain number of counties, each 
district to be in control of a board with 
power to direct in all matters of general in- 
terest, and the dismissal of teachers should 
rest with this board, which would act only 
after a careful investigation. Then teachers 
would not suffer loss of place from mere 
spite and prejudice, for this board, different 
from local boards, would be beyond the reach 
of neighborhood influences. Then with in- 
creased security of place, better and more 
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cheerful work would be done, for the teacher 
could feel that there was some hope of being 
permitted to see the results of his labors. 
And ‘‘with a law which would prevent com- 
petition from young and inexperienced teach- 
ers, applicants would not be so numerous, 
salaries would periorce be ugher absolute 
permanence of position would be nearer, and 
the interests of the children would be in- 
finitely better served, for they would be in 
charge of those who thoroughly understand 
them, and were skilled, theoretically and 
practically, in the work of the school room. 
- The gain of the children would be beyond 
computation, and this alone should be suffi- 
cient to call forth the change required if no 
other consideration was thought of, for the 
schools exist for the children, not for the 
parents and teachers.’’ 





THE FIRST AXIOM OF EDUCATION. 
PROFESSOR E. C. MOORE, 


University of California. 
(To be printed in a later number of the 
‘*News’’). 


THE GERMAN ELEMENTARY TEACHER, 
HIS TRAINING AND METHOD. 


PROFESSOR E, P. CUBBERLEY, 
Stanford: University. 
(‘Lo be printed in a later number of the 
‘*News’’). 
HYGIENIC NECESSITIES FOR SCHOOL 
HOUSES AND SCHOOL APPLIANCES. 
PROFESSOR F. B. DRESSLAR, 


University of California. 


(To be printed in a later number of the 
‘*News’’). a 








EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS, 


By- President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 


‘University of California. 


‘*T state without the slightest hesitancy 
and with a candor born of the deepest con- 
viction, that the chief thing, the most im- 
— thing that should be taught in our 
ower grades is religion. Not religion as it is 
taught by some one or any denomination but 
the religion that is fundamental to existence 
of the church, not that I advocate placing 
the Bible in the public schools, but that view 
of life which the Bible is the chief exponent, 
in other words, the religious spirit of rever- 
ence for things sacred, and the inculcation of 
those principles which regard this life as a 
part of the great whole. Without religion 
there can be no state. 
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‘*Another thing I would have taught is 
morals. We are to live together in commer- 
cial and social relations, and to do this with 
success there must be conformity to certain 
moral standards. The motive of selfishness 
in life’s affairs is ruinous to society, to the 
state and to the individual. 

‘*T would also carefully instruct the chil- 
dren in manners. Life runs so much more 
smoothly when people are agreeable to each 
other. Even conventional courtesies are im- 
portant. I would even teach the children 
table manners. True, many things in table 
manners are mere conventionalities, customs 
that change with the generations, but certain 
other things have always been offensive and 
should be avoided. It is unfortunate when a 
young person goes out into the larger life of 
the world handicapped with habits that indi- 
eate a low origin. 

* 4 would also teach politics, not the politics 
of a party, but the knowledge of what con- 
stitutes good citzenship—patriotism, honesty 
in public office, independence in thinking and 
fearlessness in voting. The child should be 
taught obedience to constituted authority in 
the person of the teacher, the parent, the 
magistrate. 

‘*Seience should be taught in the way of 
nature sudies, training the child to be ob- 
servant of life all about him. Music too, was 
exceedingly important and should be em- 
ployed not at stated hours, but whenever the 
scholars seemed to be we or dull, as a 
refreshment and an inspiration.’’ 

..@ usual studies came in for their share 
of commendation, although he advocated mod- 
ifications in the amount of arithmetic _re- 
quired and the method of teaching English. 

‘*After all, the chief factor in the educa- 
tion of the day school pupil is the life and 
personality of the teacher.’’ 





‘‘WHAT IS NATURE STUDY?’’ 
AND 
‘“‘A LESSON IN NATURE STUDY.’’ 


DR. H. W. FAIRBANKS, Berkeley. 





(To be printed in a later number of the 
** News’’). 





METHOD IN LITERATURE. 


Supervising Principal L. E. Armstrong, 
Nevada City. 


It took the educational woriu quite awhile 
to determine what kind of reading material 
should be su a to children during their 
early school life. The old idea was to fit the 
child to read literature by giving him simple 
sentences with or without any literary value, 
generally without. As the child developed 
skill in reading, he was required gradually to 
sample all the wares. of literature from 
Mother Goose up to the Bible. The plan at 
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its best was to give the pupil a general intro- 
duction to literature in the form of short 
selections. It was trusted that he might read 
the complete masterpiece for himself later. 
In many cases the plan worked well. 


Today we have a different viewpoint. The 
child is introduced to real literature as soon 
as he has acquired a working stock of words. 
To appreciate the extent to which publishers 
have responded to this change in educational 
opinion, one has only to compare a few of 
the first and second readers published within 
the last five years with the readers of our 
childhood. hen we were youngsters, the 
boy would go up and he did go up, but 
fortunately he no longer goes up. 


Hand in hand with this substitution of real 
literature for mediocre or. questionable ma- 
terial has come another change perhaps not 
so marked. This change advocates the re- 
tirement of the school reader in the upper 
grades in favor of a careful, thoughtful study 
of a few complete masterpieces. It is the 
intensive idea versus the extensive. I in- 
cline to the belief that in a system of nine 
grades, such as you have in this county, this 
intensive work can be carried on profitably 
in the three upper grades. Simply in a 
tentative way for the purpose of making these 
observations more specific, I would suggest 
for seventh grade work the study of Long- 
fellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish, Rus- 
kin’s King of the Golden River, Hawthorne’s 
Wonder Book, or Kingsley’s Greek Heroes; 
for the eighth grade Hawthorne’s Great 
Stone Face, Longfellow’s Evangeline, Irv- 
ing’s Legend of Sleepy Hollow; for the 
ninth grade, Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, Whit- 
tier’s Snow Bound, Shakespeare’s Merchant 
of Venice, and Lowell’s Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal. This list, no, doubt, would be amended 
somewhat by every teacher. 


Throughout all the grades, short complete 
selections such as Longfellow’s The.  Chil- 
dren’s Hour and The Village Blacksmith, 
Miller’s Westward, Holmes’ The Last Leaf, 
and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, should be 
studied and memorized by the children. Five 
selections a year will enable our pupils to 
leave the grammar school with a choice body 
of the best English and American classics. 
This is the kind of work that should be given 
over to the memory. ‘rhe ch idren delight in 
it, and it will prove a life-long pleasure to its 
fortunate possessors. 

Now, if we can ascertain the cause that has 
substituted real literature for stuff and then 
limited the study in the upper grades to a 
comparatively few leading ig rg we 
may be able in the light of that cause to 
grasp an approximately correct method of 
presenting these masterpieces to our children. 

The determining cause, I believe, has been 
a more or less conscious change of opinion as 
to the true function of literature. The old 
view was that literature was to be studied 
for its informing value. To that end the old 
reader contained a vast amount of informa- 
tion. The realms of history, geology, geog- 
raphy, biology were laid under tribute to 
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furnish the materials for a so-called literary 
reader. This book was addressed to the in- 
tellect, its object being the promotion of 
knowledge and the development = of __intel- 
lectual power. 


But such is no longer the dominant idea. 
Literature, as we understand it, has for its 
legitimate function the education of the feel- 
ings. It is addressed to the heart, to the 
conscience, rather than to the intellect. It 
seeks to develop an appreciation of the noble 
and the beautiful. It cares not how long man 
lives but how well. It concerns itself with 
character, the only enduring possession of 
man. 


Of course it cannot be claimed that lit- 
erature is addressed entirely to the feelings. 
The intellect must be used in gaining all 
knowledge of the outside world. But the 
part intellect plays im the vital knowledge of 
a poem is similar to the function of the eye 
in the lesson taught by a great painting. 
Edueation of the intellect gives knowledge; 
education of the feelings, culture. Lit- 
erature should make a man better, not 
keener; it should develop spirituality, not in- 
tellectual power. The intellect must be used, 
but in true literature the intellect is the 
handmaid, not the master. 


If the development of the soul is the aim 
of literary study, we must look for that in a 
masterpiece which is addressed to the soul. 
But the intellect alone can never reveal it to 
us. What is the charm in Whittier’s Snow 
Bound? We cannot analyze the impression, 
but the result is none the less gratifying and 
uplifting. The great truth of religion is the 
great truth of literature, viz: Spiritual things 
must be spiritually perceived. The intangible 
element in literature appealing to the self be- 
hind the intellect is no less real and impor- 
tant because it evades our intellectual grasp. 
Intangible, indefinite to the intellect as it is, 
it is yet that element that has made literature 
what it is—one of the great moral forces of 
the world. 

Whence comes that subtle something that 
makes its appeal to the heart? It is hidden 
among words that taken separately show lit- 
tle of beauty or of power. But we know it 
is there because our hearts respond to it, 
though our intellects fail to grasp it. We 
can no more grasp the spiritual element of 
a poem—its real soul food—by dismembering 
it than we can steal the secret of the beauty 
and incense of a flower by tearing its petals 
apart. We must learn that a poem like a 
flower is an organism. The spiritual element, 
the life of the poem, dwells within it because 
it is an organism. And as an organism it 
must be studied. A poem no less than a 

ainting is an art form, an organic whole. 
We stand enraptured before Raphael’s 
Sistine Madonna. We do not question why 
this feeling of reverential love and wonder 
stirs within our hearts. We are in the 
resence of an organism and we respond to 
its life before our intellects can even ques- 
tion why we are moved. Just so with a true 
poem. Though we may not be conscious of 
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it, its form is organic and must not be 
disturbed. 

But if we carry our comparison of a poem 
and. a painting as art forms a little further, 
we note an important difference. The poem 
lacks one thing possessed bythe painting. It 
lacks permanent expression. The poem on 
the written page is simply the picture in the 
mind of the artist before he commits it to 
the canvas. In each case the organic form 
has been born but not expressed. As the 
colors with their delicate play of lights and 
shadows reveal the painter’s thought, so the 
human voice with its flexibility and richness 
is needed to reveal the thought of the poet. 
In each case the art form must first be con- 
ceived and then expressed. The painter ex- 
presses in colors upon anvas; the poet, in 
tones upon voice, Here the painter has an 
advantage. He may fimish his art form and 
leave it for an admiring world. The poet is 
not so fortunate. He must leave his art 
form for others to express—no easy under- 
taking. 

Inability to rise to the poet’s conception or 
inability to voice the sentiments one really 
feels have marred many a poetic art form 
beyond the semblance of the artistic. It is 
a question whether any one else has ever 
been able to reveal the sublime art form in 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Break, Break, Break’’ so fully 
as the author himself. But Tennyson’s ex- 
pression of his art form, unlike that of 
Raphael’s, could not be preserved. 


Consider briefly another illustration bearing 
upon literature as an art form, and requiring 
the voice for its expression. Can the skilled 
reader of music notes on the written page 
feel the pathos and power of Handel or 
Beethoven? It depends upon the musician 
and the piano to actualize ‘‘The Messiah’’ 
with all its mysterious spiritual surges and 
cadences. Longfellow’s beautiful poem, ‘‘The 
Bridge,’’ is his ‘conception of the weary, dis- 
consolate man renewing his strength through 
spiritual consolation. But it requires the 
human voice to embody that conception, to 
actialize that man and put us in sympathy 
with him. Many people do not care for 
poetry because they have sougat it with the 
eye instead of the ear. How many would 
enjoy music if sought in the same way? The 
poem requires the voice as fully as the writ- 
ten music requires the piano. 


If literature consists of art forms and the 
voice is necessary to convey the spiritual ele- 
ment of those forms to the spiritual within us, 
then surely these two conclusions should 
largely determine the method of presentation. 

An art form is an organic thing. Then a 
poem should be grasped as a literary whole. 
The voice is needed to convey the spiritnal 
element of the art form.. Then the teacher 
should first read the entire selection to the 
class, because he can grasp and express the 


art form of the poet better than the chil- 
dren. 


The first step, then in the presentation of 
a masterpiece would seem to be a eareful, 
sympathetic, oral rendering of it .by . the 
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teacher. This will require from one to four 
recitation periods, according to its length. 
During this reading the teacher should ex- 
plain nothing more than the absolutely es- 
sential. It is frequently better to make no 
comments whatever. Present the masterpiece 
as an art form and it will teach its own 
lesson. 

Having satisfied the story element, the 
pupils are then ready to undertake the work 
of making the masterpiece their own. In- 
stead of telling the pupils to look up all un- 
familiar words and expressions found in the 
assigned lesson, it would be better to place 
upon the board a list of the words that need 
study. These words should be followed by a 
series of carefully prepared questions de- 
signed to bring out the author’s thought as 
fully as possible. ‘When this assigned work 
has been prepared, it should then be discussed 
in class. (Illustration from Evangeline.) 


Granting now that the pupils understand 
all of the words and have a fair grasp of the 
author’s thought, are they ready to read? 
A moment’s reflection will show that another 
line of work is now needed. The several 
parts of a selection are not of equal value, 
so the children must be led to determine what 
is primary and what is secondary in impor- 
tance in a selection. she t acher may open 
this work by comparing a selection with its 
primary and secondary materials to a picture 
in which the primary materials are known as 
the Py onde a. ea while the secondary ¢arm 
the ‘‘background.’’ Since -.. reading ‘ythe 
selection the voice must furnish both the 
question arises: How shall this be’ accom- 
plished? Evolve the truth that the parts of 
primary importance (the foreground) should 
be given a full tone and be redd_ slowly, 
while the parts of secondary importance (the 
background) are read more rapidly and in a 
lower tone. Help the children for a time to 
determine the primary and secondary § ma- 
terials, lightly underlining .the secondary 
with a pencil. Gradually require the pupils 
to do this work, for it must precede the oral 


practice at home. (Illustration from Enoch 
Arden.) 


When the thought work has been accom- 
plished and the relative values determined, 
tne pupils are ready to read. In the reading 
the following plan is suggested as the general 
method. Roques a pupil. to go forward, face 
the class, and read. Impress upon the reader 
that he is reading primarily for the enter- 
tainment of the class. During the reading 
(of not less than one stanza, paragraph, or 
complete part), the other pupils will close 
books over fingers and give careful attention. 
Then invite criticism, both in approval and 
disapproval, from the class. By handling this 
judiciously, so as not to wound the reader 
and develop self-conscionsness, improvement 
will readily follow. 


The success of the general plan will largely 
depend upon the skill of the teacher in kee 
ing the thought of the class upon the panes 
whole. Be careful to have all side thought 
relevant, and then do not. introduce it unless 
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necessary to the understanding. A false no- 
tion of thoroughness often leads to distract- 
ing details. No doubt Snow Bound is fre- 
quently used to show the marked difference 
between eastern and western winters. As 
geography that is all right; but as literature 
it is all wrong, because it swings the thought 
entirely away from the motive of the poem. 
What is the central thought, what is the les- 
son we wish our boys and girls to derive from 
Snow Bound? I take it that the spiritually 
perceived truth of the happiness of a 
Christian home and the sweet unlifting in- 
fluence of that home are the central lessons. 
We do not care for an elaborate description 
of the semi-colorial furniture. That is his- 
tory. We want the life of the poem. 

But how-are we to know whether our pupils 
have grasped the life of the poem? e be- 
lieve in examination. If we say that the 
thing most worth having in ‘‘Snow Bound’’ 
is its spiritual element, how can we find out 
whether the pupil has taken that spiritual 
element inw his own life? That which we 
wish him to gain for ‘‘Snow Bound’’ lies 
beyond our question. We must require him 
to read selections of the poem to us. His 
voice will tell us how much of the essence of 
the poem he has appropriated. He may not 
be conscious, in fact he probably will not be, 
of the spiritual influence of the 
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appearance, height, color of eyes ahé& caif, 
scars; but these things can never tell what 
manner of man he is. The examination in 
literature is the attempt to express the 
spiritual in terms of the intellectual. The 
intellectual element should be recognized and 
questioned for, but we should not forget that 
it is of secondary importance. It is easier to 
get at, but it is worth less. A written ex- 
amination should call for a substantial quota- 
tion from the production. From ‘‘Snow 
Bound’’ let our pupils give over to their 
memories the choicest parts of the poem, and 
sooner or later they will bear fruit in in- 
creased sweetness and dignity of character. 


But there is a line of written work that 
must be carried on with this study of a mas- 
terpiece, if the best results are to be at- 
tained. There is a danger that in the an- 
alytie work on the stanzds, the pupils may 
lose sight of the controlling principle of the 
inasterpiece. 

To prevent this, when a part that is fairly 
complete in itself has been finished, the 
pupils should prepare a topical outline of it 
under the direction of the teacher. Then fol- 
lowing the outline, a full reproduction in 
writing should be required. When the entire 
masterpiece has been covered by a series of 
papers in this way, a final paper should pre- 
sent in a logical development the main fea- 
‘ures only of the masterpiece. This written 
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work trains the pupils to grasp larger lit- 
erary wholes, thereby furnishing the sympa- 
thetic element needed to complete and bind 
together the analytic work on the individual 
stanzas. The omission of the written work 
leaves many isolated details that have not 
found their larger co-ordinating principle, and 
the result can be only a poorly organized 
whole. Much could be said in favor of this 
work from the standpoint of composition, but 
enough has been said to indicate its bearing 
upon the study of masterpieces. 


Thus far in this discussion our thought has 
rested upon the product of genius rather 
than upon genius itself, upon the master- 
piece rather than upon its creator. A brief 
consideration of the method of approaching 
the biographical side of our work in _lit- 
erature would now seem to be in order. Shall 
the work on an author’s life follow or pre- 
cede the study of his production? No ex- 
tended argument is necessary on this point. 
The production is generally a more complete 
revelation of the real life of the man than any 
biographical sketch can be. Study the se- 
lection first; feel its spiritual lesson; ap- 
preciate the art form. Then you are ready 
to know more of the genius who produced 
it. You are already partly acquainted with 
jm... eee « ae 
Sabuitwodnes, thy boys and girls to Longfellow 

he ‘Children’s Hour.’’ Let them 
ook, upon. the ,poet* ditgt? hasa kind, loving 
thes, And i Will pytsthdm dalinitely nearer 


“te ca? byimspathetic’® understanding of his life 


than ,abgtract treatment of it could pos- 
ve,; Let the pupils feel the inter- 


*‘hifmor and pathos of ‘‘The Last 


self of the genial autocrat than the pupils 
who can simply tell when he was born, what 
positions he held, when he died. A pupil who 
has read ‘‘The Legend of Sleepy Hollow’? 
understandingly Joes not need to be told that 
Irving was pleasant, jolly, companionable. 
If ‘‘Snow Bound’’ has. been rightly grasped, 
our pupils will know that Whittier was ten- 
der, pure, and full of lofty religious aspira- 
tion. Would it not be foolish to make the 
empirical statement to a class that Hawthorne 
was a lover of the mysterious, when we have 
but. to. direct their attention to ‘‘David 
Swan’’ or ‘‘The Minister’s Black Veil?’’ A 
pupil rightly taught will walk with Haw- 
thorne in the land of spirits and acknowledge 
him master of the mysterious. 


This peculiar thing in literature, which for 
want of a better name we call style, deserves 
consideration. Classes in rhetoric are taught 
that style consists of the proper inter-ming- 
ling of the principles of perspicuity, harmony, 
unity, and strength. Style is all that, and 
infinitely more. Style is personality. Some 
say that we can cultivate a good style by 
studying selections from the best authors. | 
believe that in real literature style is more 
a matter of the feelings than of intellect. To 
write like Hawthorne, one must feel as Haw- 
thorne felt. When people recognize that the 
matter and the manner of a literary product 
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form an organic whole, a great deal of dis- 
section, so called literary, will be done away 
with. The author’s style is his unconscious 
autobiography written through and between 
the lines of his art-form. So instead of de- 
pending entirely upon a biography written 
by another revealing the exterior man, let 
us read and teach our pupils to read the 
author’s life by himself as expressed by and 
through his production. 

If the literature work is continued from 
year to year in a systematic way, there is a 
splendid opportunity for this kind of bio- 
graphical work. ‘Kach new author studied 
may be compared with the preceding ones. 
Through this process of comparison pupils 
gain a much better understanding of each 
author than if each were studied separately. 
To bring this point clearly before you, let us 
play teacher and pupils with some work on 
the biography of authors. Let us suppose 
that we have studied Hawthorne’s ‘‘Great 
Stone Face,’’ Irving’s ‘‘Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow,’’ and have just finished Longfellow’s 
‘* Evangeline.’’ 

Before studying the biography of Long- 
fellow, let us see what our study of ‘‘The 
Courtship of Miles Standish,’’ ‘‘ Evangeline,’’ 
and his shorter poems have taught us of the 
man. Did he look upon life and its duties 
seriously or lightly? 


Longfellow have wppch or 
humor? Compite with’ faythome 
Irving. Whitt “of 

three was best liked by children geparal 


ot the three was the jolliest companion? 
Which one liked company least? Which one 
of the three was the most sympathetic? 
Which one was the deepest thinker? Which 
one was most spiritual in nature? Which one 
had the most retiring disposition? Which 
one’s works have been most widely read? 

When this oral work has been completed, 
the pupils are ready for a written biography 
of Longfellow. It is necessary that this 
biography should be interesting. A cut-and- 
dried account such as most of the readers 
give will not suffice. The story must be long 
enough to permit the weaving in of interest- 
ing details, and yet not so long as to be 
wearisome. For the sake of a clear impres- 
sion of the kind of biography needed in this 
work, even at the risk of wearying you, let 
us consider the following sketch of Long- 
tellow’s life: 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


No doubt you are familiar with ‘‘The Vil- 
lage Blacksmith’’ and ‘‘The Children’s 
Hour.’’ Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the 
author of these beautiful poems, was born 
in Portland, Maine, in 1807. The poet’s love 
for the home of his boyhood is shown in the 
first lines of his poem, ‘‘My Lost Youth.’’ 
‘*Often I think of the beautiful town 

That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
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The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 

_ And my youth comes back to me.’’ 

As a boy Longfellow was a well-behaved, 
studious little fellow. He liked to go to 
school and TT enjoyed reading the in- 
teresting books in his father’s library. He 
must have been a bright boy for he was ready 
for college at fourteen. He entered Bowdoin 
College, which is net far from Portland, and 
was graduated four years later. One of his 
classmates was Nathaniel Hawthorne, who 
afterwards became a great story writer. 

Longfellow’s father was a lawyer and he 
wished his son to become one, also. But 
Longfellow soon found that he did not care 
for law. He was very fond of literature and 
decided to be an author. Soon after gradua- 
tion he was offered the professorship of 
modern languages in Bowdoin. He was 
greatly pleased, and went to Europe to better 
prepare himself for the work. He _ spent 
three years in en France, Spain, and 
Italy, mastering the four languages and 
acquainting himself with the literature of 
each, 

At the age of twenty-two he began his 
work in Bowdoin. He was a faithful teacher 
and became a favorite with the-students. He 
was always courteous and sweet-tempered. 
Soon after entering upon his duties in Bow- 
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wrthér study, his wife anemahesine him. 

r: death during the trip abroad occasioned 
the ‘first ‘great sorrow of his life. She is the 
‘* Being auteous’’ of his tender poem, 
PE reas ig of Angels,’’ written not long 
afterwards. 

After a stay in Europe of nearly two years 
Longfellow returned to America and settled 
down in Cambridge. Here in the quiet col- 
lege town he spent the remainder of his life. 
He was twenty-nine when he his work 
in Harvard. Thoroughly cultured, sincere, 
and pleasant, he soon e one of the most 
popu ar professors in that famous college. 

agp - ~“ work for eighteen years, 
making a t trip to Europe in 1842 for 
his health. . . 

During these years at Bowdoin and Har- 
vard Longfellow did considerable writing, 
both prose and poetical. In. 1839 he pub- 
lished his first volume of ms. Among 
others it contained ‘‘The Seeaet and the 
Flowers,’’ ‘‘Foots of Angels,’’ ‘‘The 
Light of Stars,’’ and ‘‘Psalm of Life.’’ 

ese poems were widely read and admired, 
and made Longfellow famous as a poet. The 
‘*Psalm of e’’ is a favorite not only in 
America but throughout the world, having 
been translated into many lan 

Longfellow’s first long poem was ‘‘ Evange- 
line,’’ a story in verse. e pathetic tale of 
the separation of the Acadian lovers was told 
to Longfellow by Hawthorne. It appealed to 
Longfellow and he expressed a desire to use 
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it for a poem if Hawthorne did not want it 
for a story. The latter cheerfully gave it 
up. The beautiful poem won the hearts of 
the American people, and it has ever since 
been considered the poet’s masterpiece. 


The next long poem was ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ 
known and loved by all children. The quaint 
Indian legends are so simply and beautifully 
told that many critics consider ‘‘ Hiawatha’’ 
Longfellow ’s finest work. 


‘*Evangeline’’ and ‘‘Hiawatha’’ were so 
well-received that the poet was encouraged 
to write another long poem dealing with 
American life and scenery. ‘‘The Courtship 
of Miles Standish’’ is an interesting picture 
of the old colonial days at Plymouth. We 
feel that Longfellow had a special interest 
and enjoyment in telling the love-story of 
Johft Alden and Priscilla, for the poet was a 
direct descendant of that famous couple. 


In 1843 Longfellow married Miss Frances 
Appleton. Five children, two sons and three 
daughters, came to the Longfellow home. 
The children’s best friend and chum was 
their father. He was a very busy man with 
his teaching and writing, but that he had 
time for a romp with the children is shown 
in that poem we all love, ‘‘The Children’s 
Hour.’’ Longfellow’s home life was very 
happy until the sad death of his wife, who 
was fatally burned in 1861. 


Previous to this time, in 1854, he had re- 
signed his position in Harvard that he might 
have more time for his literary work. His 
poems had made him so well-known that he 
had many visitors. Oftentimes they came 
when he was very busy, but he was always 
kind and courteous. A great many children 
also came to see the poet, and he wrote his 
name in their albums. His poem, ‘‘Children’’ 
proves that he loved them. Perhaps that is 
why Longfellow is best liked by the children. 
He has been called the children’s poet. 

The children of Cambridge finally thought 
out a way to show their love for the kind, 
old poet. You will remember ‘‘The Village 
Blacksmith,’’ which described a real black- 
snith and smithy in Cambridge. At last ‘‘The 
Spreading Chestnut Tree’’ had to be cut 
down, The children had a fine arm-chair 
made of the wood, and on. Longfellow’s 
seventy-second birthday they presented it to 
him with their love. The poet greatly ap- 
preciated the gift and the spirit that 
prompted it. In return he wrote the children 
a poem entitled ‘‘From My Arm-Chair.’’ 


His life was drawing to its close. Like his 
poetry his life had been pure and sweet, sim- 
ple and beautiful. The dreams of his youth 
had all been realized. He was acknowledged 
to be the most popular poet America had 
produced. On his seventy-fifth birthday 
(February 27, 1882) all the schools of the 
country held exercises in his honor, the pupils 
reciting some of his best-loved poems. is 
old friend Whittier described the day in his 
charming poem, ‘‘The Poet and_ the 


dren.’’ A few days later Longfellow passed 
away. 
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Now in conclusion let it be said that the 
results of good literary training are not to 
be measured in dollars and cents. Literature, 
like music and painting, is addressed to the 
cultivation of the feelings. Rightly taught, 
it opens one’s eyes to the beautiful and the 
good, and these are beyond price. 





COUNTY SUPERVISION. 
PROFESSOR F. B. DRESSLAR, 
University of California. 


(To be printed in a later number of the 
**News’’). 





THE LOCAL AND THE GENERAL. 
R. D. HUNT, San Jose. 


The three correct-ideals or goals of modern 
education, as emphasized by Professor Zueb- 
lin in a recent address before the San Jose 
Normal School, are occupation, citizenship, 
and manhood or womanhood. It cannot be 
inaccurate to affirm that no education at the 
present stage of progress is complete which 
ignores any one of these ideals or aspects. 
The truly educated person should certainly 
possess a personal capital that is capable of 
earning him a good living; he will not stop 
with earning merely his own living, but will 
be a useful member of the community and of 
society; he will above all else be a personal 
and living embodiment of those eternal prin- 
ciples of virtue, of rightness, which make for 
the wholeness of life and constitute the very 

enius of manhood. Professor Henry Van 

yke in his brilliant Charter Day Address 
at Berkeley last spring, told us that a faith- 
ful and intelligent citizen is the final object 
of education. 

Now im all vocational and professional 
studies—as indeed in all education—the 
power of adaptability is an indispensable pre- 
requisite to success. Hence such exercises 
and studies as will afford ljberal training for 
hand and eye are fundamental to any educa- 
tion of the whole child; and therein lies the 
chief value of Manual Training and the vari- 
ous branches of Art. Obviously this truth 
has special applicability to twentieth century 
life in great cities. 

But if the hand must be trained to grasp 
and hold and the eye taught to see and per- 
ceive, then must we likewise give the mind, 
so to speak, its proper tools and materials,— 
tools it can really manipulate and materials 
from which it can really create. 

The materials most usable lie all about the 
child. They are at once his environment 
and his rightful heritage. Not only so, but 
they are the very avenue—the open sesame— 
by which the pupil enters the broader realms 
of learning and of truth. One of the most 
fatal mistakes in method of instruction all 
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the way up from the primary class through 
the high school has been and is a too sub- 
jective or abstract process, a dealing with 
ideas without life, words without enforced 
meaning, symbols that do not stand to the 
learner’s mind for concrete reality. 

To be sure this defect has been overcome, 
to a considerable extent, in the department 
of sciences by Nature Study and the use of 
the laboratory method: yet even here much 
remains to be desired both in the actual prep- 
aration of the teacher and the methodology 
of presentation. My main thesis then is that 
there must be more extensive, yet discerning, 
use of the local, the familiar, and the con- 
crete in leading the mind of the pupil into 
new truth, and thus the establishment of 
firmer points of contact between the known 
and the unknown as the basis of general 
concepts. 

It is, however in the field of history. that 
I would specially emphasize the value of the 
local to the general as a specific application 
of the broad principle of adaptability and 
of the inductive method of preceeding from 
that which is familiar to the unknown and 
the general. 

And no apology need be offered for dwell- 
ing on the subject of ‘history, for, as Presi- 
dent Charles Kendall Adams has _ asserted, 
‘*the study of history is more distinctively 
the study of humanity than is any other 
branch of learning.’’* Thus history, con- 
ceived as the ‘record of the facts of human 
achievement’** in the development of the 
race, although not itself an exact science, 
yields to no s¢ience in comprehensiveness of 
scope nor importance of content. 

The mature scholar would perhaps inter- 
rupt me at this point to remind me that his- 
tory is the record of a related, unified hu- 
manity, and that therefore the political or 
industrial or religious history of the world 
should be read as a single whole. Such indeed 
is the noble concept of the unity of history 
emphasized by Arnold and Freeman. But it is 
necessary to pause to inquire how the child 
with whom we teachers have to deal can rise 
to this lofty conception. It is sheer folly to tell 
him, in learned phrase, that ‘history is the 
story of the evolution of the social organiza- 
tion’’; but he can be brought to grasp the idea 
of the settlement of hisown village, the story 
of Rancho Chico, the founding of the Mission 
at Monterey or of the Fort by Captain Sut- 
ter. And when the local is thoroughly con- 
crete to his thought, the distant and the gen- 
eral become available through comparison 
and illustration. Little can the child under- 
stand of the city-state of ancient Greece, or 
even the New England town unless by com- 
parison with something in his hitherto ac- 
quired stock of ideas, starting perhaps from 
his own village or farm, and proceeding by 
way of a pueblo: or mission or mining camp. 
As I have elsewhere said:*** ‘The healthy 
child in the, grades will take no interest in 
the great undercurrents of civilization or the 
pure philosophy of history; but his expand- 
ing .mind will become intensely interested in 
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the search for the mysterious Northwest 
Passage or the thrilling expeditions of Fre- 
mont the Pathfinder.’’ 

Local history, always closely associated 
with local geography, possesses special value 
as furnishing first horizons or circumferences 
to the immature but expanding mind. As all 
knowledge proceeds from the known to the 
unknown, so the activities of other peoples in 
by-gone ages are made real to the pupil by 
process of ever-widening circumferences, in 
which case the point of departure is the here 
and the now. 

Certain recent city courses of study recog- 
nize the validity of this method; and refer- 
ence may be made to the San Jose course, 
which, as to history, I had the honor to 
prepare. 

* * 7 . - * 7 . 7 


‘*The study of local history, as indeed of 
all history, should combine with an orderly 
knowledge of the past an intelligent com- 
prehension and interpretation of the present. 
Totally unrelated facts may be of interest to 
the antiquarian, but the historian seeks to 
reveal, ‘‘not what was, but what became.’’ 
Bishop Stubbs uttered.a profound truth when 
he baid: ‘‘The roots of the present lie deep 
in the past, and nothing is dead to the man 
who would learn how the present comes to 
be what it is.’’ 

What then are the chief objects to ‘be 
aimed at in placing emphasis on local history? 
Briefly we many mention three or four of 
these. First, a most worthy but hitherto 
aaenes object is the acquisition of solid 
information regarding a subject that is in 
itself important to the community and near 
to the life of the individual. If it is im- 
portant for the pupil in California to know 
about the first permanent settlement in 
America, is it not at least equally important 
for him to become acquainted with the 
foundation of the first mission or the first 
pueblo of his own state? 

As some of you came hither from Sacra- 
mento did you reflect that you were on his- 
toric ground? There it was, almost on the 
very bank of Rio de los Americanos, that 
Captain John A. Sutter erected his fort, about 
which cluster so many and significant mem- 
ories. Thither came those hardy westward- 
traveling immigrants from the ‘‘States’’ to 
enjoy the most prodigal hospitality that host 
could bestow, there to make their rendezvous, 
exhausted by the wearisome months of 
journeying, till the new venture in California 
were decided upon. Thither in 1846 was 
brought General M. G. Vallejo as magnificent 
prisoner by representatives of the Bear Flag, 
unruffled and serene despite his astonishing 
‘*eapture’’ before daybreak at Sonoma. New 
Helvetia, known far and wide as Sutter’s 
Fort, underwent a second and marvelous 
transformation under the magic touch of gold 
discovery, and Sacramento emerged the mecca 
of unnumbered bands of argonauts from all 
,the ends of the earth. Finally, it was Sacra- 
mento that won the fight for the seat of gov- 
ernment of our great Commonwealth, and 
today Sacramento looks with confidence to 
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the dawning of a new and greater Golden 
Era of effort, enterprise, and efficiency. 

Secondly, I would emphasize the impor- 
tance of local history as a capital means of 
arousing interest in the broader domains of 
general history, of engendering even in chil- 
dren the spirit of ‘‘historical-mindedness.’’ 
The roots of the present sink deep into the 
past; our today is our inheritance from the 
yesterdays of our fathers. I have sometimes 
met pupils from the grades who made the 
astonishing declaration, ‘‘I hate history!’’ 
Had I not been somewhat acquainted with 
the quality of historical instruction all too 
common in the = I might have been sorely 
perplexed: but I thus address my class: ‘‘ Let 
no young person be guilty of asserting, ‘I 
hate history’; for such a one has never well 
considered what it is he hates. He hates he 
knows not what,—for surely he could never 
with seriousness affirm, ‘I hate all the good 
and the great of all ages; I hate the illustri- 
ous law-giver, the wise reformer, the con- 
quering hero; I hate the train of antecedents 
which have opened up this new world of free- 
dom and cradled me in constitutional liberty 
—all these I steadfastly hate, and renounce 
all desire to know of them.’ ’’ Such a de- 
claration is plainly impossible to any normal 
person who has received wise instruction in 
courses that have been properly enriched with 
relevant stories and readings from local his- 
tory. I hold that no study is in itself more 
attractive than history, or wisely selected 
portions of history. ise and persistent use 
of local allusions and materials in supple- 
menting the general history courses will as- 
suredly help to arouse the historical sense 
and quicken the historical imagination. 


Again, as already foreshadowed, in the use 
of loca] history a prime object should always 
be the more specific preparation for citizen- 
ship and the cultivation of intelligent pa- 
triotism. Professor Charles M. Andrews in 
his address before the National Educational 
Association in 1894 said: ‘‘Bossuet declared 
that history was useful for kings only, for 
sovereigns alone need to know of past events 
in order to govern rightly. We may echo his 
words, and emphasize the need of history for 
our sovereign body, which is the people. A 
people which is to govern itself must be a 
people educated in the conditions of its 
growth.’’**** The child will not under- 
stand if you talk to him about abstract duty; 
but if by book and work and pilgrimage you 
take the pains to unfold to him his historical 
heritage, even perchance in his own town,— 
which heritage he should know must be pre- 
served,—it will be the natural thing for him 
to admire the noble deeds of his ancestors 
and strive to imitate them. The double feel- 
ing of gratitude for the past and responsi- 
bility for the future is thus spontaneously 
developed; therein lies the essence of civic 
patriotism. 

As a corollary to the proposition that local 
history. should be emphasized as a prepara- 
tion for citizenship and intelligent atriot- 
ism may be noted its distinctive moral value 
to the individual. The student of history 
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learns that in order to comprehend the higher 
ethical life in all its relations it is essential 
to understand something of the striving and 
slow progress of mankind collectively toward 
a higher ethical ideal. ‘‘To understand 
where we are relative to the moral life of 
the past is itself a moral gain,’’ to quote 
again Professor Andrews. A most effective 
and sometimes. impressive way of instilling 
great moral principles—so intimately related 
to civie virtues—lies in the wise application 
of the history, institutions, and topics of cur- 
rent interest of the town or county in which 
the pupils live, in connection with the re- 
lated subjects of general history and civil 
government. Such teaching of fact, concrete 
enough easily to be grasped and at sufficiently 
close range to hold the interest, and such ap- 
plication to life, both individual and civie, 
lead easily to a wholesome spirit of optimism 
and a setting right on a large class of socio- 
ethical questions. 

Finally, local history and—if you please— 
local sociology should prove of immense serv- 
ice in socializing our individual lives and 
in socializing the community itself. By this 
I mean that a proper appreciation of local 
history assists us to assume our rightful 
places as sharers in the community’s past as 
well as its future, and so enlarges our vision 
as to enable us to see our collective com- 
munity life as a small segment of the great 
circle of the life of the state and of hu- 
manity. For, as Professor Albion Small has 
said: ‘‘In plain prose, our lives, ourselves, 
are atoms of the life of humanity that has 
been working to form us through all the 
ala eri 


Here we enter a field that is comparatively 
new, yet most alluring and of immense im- 
portance. That society should be intelligent 
concerning itself, that is, keenly conscious of 
itself as a purposive organization is a first 
prerequisite to comprehensive and abiding 
reform. Social betterment, which is the 
great desideratum, presupposes accurate 
knowledge of the social genesis, of present 
problems, and, based on historical enlight- 
ment and moral insight, a body of judgments 
as to things essentialy desirable. Local his- 
tory prepares the child for a more complete 
entrance into the life of the community and 
assists the community to become conscious 
of itself and thus capable of setting before 
itself definite objects or goals, wherein lies 
great promise for the future of that com- 
munity. For when the community, when so- 
ciety itself, acquires the ability to ‘‘direct 
its own acts toward more rational aims’’ it 
will possess the qualifications for collective 
effort that must result in a kind of co-oper- 
ation that will be effective. 


To recapitulate: The specific objects in 
the study of local history include the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge at once culture-bearing and 
useful in itself; the cultivation of the spirit 
of ‘‘historical-mindedness’’ by a quickening 
ot interest; the training for that high citizen- 
ship that is at once intelligent, patriotic, and 
soundly ethical; and as a further step, the 
rendering more socially useful the individual 
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life not only, but also the life of the com- 
munity itself. It were of course absurd to 
imagine that the mere study of local history 
ean ever regenerate the world; but that it 
will contribute toward the attainment of all 
these goals seems to me to admit of no 
doubt. 

Admitting perchance the force of what has 
been said, your next question is, what meth- 
ods shall be employed in giving instruction 
in local history? Here I must content my- 
self with a few hints and suggestions, for 
the question of method is largely a ques- 
tion of the utilization of the particular his- 
torical environment. Of this California 
presents, as in nature study, physiography, 
and biology, exceptionally rich and varied 
possibilities. But how shall we coax this 
fertile soil to yield its fair fruitage to the 
boys and girls of our common schools? The 
answer 1s three-fold. 

First. Pilgrimages, reminiscences, lectures, 
and other forms of instructive entertainment. 
Let a class take a trip to a neighboring mis- 
sion, or a deserted rancheria or an abandoned 
‘*diggings,’’ and under the skillful direction 
of the teacher present a simple program 
suited to the spot and appropriate to the oc- 
easion. Or invite the oldest pioneer of the 
community or the best specialist available to 
come to the school and talk about early days. 
As I have listened for hours to Manly, the 
hero of Death Valley in ’49, and to Bidwell, 
late survivor of the first great overland train 
to California (1841), I heard a_ veritable 
voice of the past, as no book could speak 
to me. 

Second. Supervisors and teachers have 
come to understand the value of good supple- 
mentary books. Within the last decade has 
grown up an extensive literature of this 
character, which, if it does contain some- 
what of initiak crudeness and imperfection, 
yet possesses much merit as a beginning in 
this wide field. Already provision is made in 
the great majority of California’s schools 
for the reading of from one to adozen sup- 
plementary books, and in general there is an 
abundance of good material. In general, I 
say, but this is not sufficient: the child must 
not be limited to ‘‘Big People and Little 
People in Other Lands,’’ the ‘‘Story of the 
Thirteen Colonies’’ and of ‘‘The Great Re- 
public’’; he must be introduced to the vital, 
thrilling stories of his own Golden California, 
his own Los Angeles, or Sacramento, or 
Shasta. These must be pedagogically sound 
and historically accurate. 


The reading of supplementary books must: 


not be confined to the home, but time must 
actually be spent in the class room. ‘Teach 
the pupil not merely to cover the ground, or 
even to glean the facts, but also audibly to 
express in correct manner the thought and 
emotion of the text. In short, let this work 
in history reading be also legitimate instrue- 
tion in English expression, though largely by 
indirection. I have found considerable em- 
barrassment in the fact that many pupils 
entering the secondary school from the gram- 
mar grades are unable to read well the text 
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books in Grecian and Roman History, and the 
fault lies not altogether with the books. 
Good reading ability is fundamental. 

Third. The teacher. In seeking an answer 
to the question, how the rich fields all about 
us shall be made to yield most richly in the 
schools, it has been made evident that we 
must appeal chiefly to the teacher herself. 
If the teacher lack knowledge or have not 
enthusiastic interest, all other agencies must 
surely fail. Teachers must be made to feel 
that very much depends upon them, A prop- 
erly equipped teacher will be alert to employ 
all methods in utilizing her historical environ- 
ment and intelligently guide her pupils into 
their historical heritage. Whether by the 
timely narration of some thrilling episode, 
the frequent allusion to local history as a 
side light on the regular work of the pupil, 
the appropriate celebration of some note- 
worthy anniversary in the development of 
our Commonwealth, the reminiscence of a 

ioneer or lecture of a professor,—or better, 
the proper synthesis of all these and 
more,— the teacher can assuredly arouse an 
interest in the school that will amount to 
enthusiasm and wield an influence that will 
amount to inspiration to many a young 
life. 

Hitherto the average California teacher 
has been ill-prepared to enter this invitin 
field, and thus unwittingly has failed to avai 
herself fully of one of the chief guaranties 
of the pupils’ interest. Books issuing from 
the press, periodical literature, and platform 
and university lectures furnish ample evi- 


dence of ae ay conditions: meanwhile 
it seems to me to lie within the province of 
priniecpals and supervisors ially to in- 


sure the more adequate utilization of the 
local and the present first by a quickening 
of their own interest therein, next by the in- 
corporation of these features in their courses 
of study, thirdly by wisely directing their 
teachers and stimulating their studies, and 
lastly by occasional talks in history and gov- 
ernment as well as in the broad domains of 
moral principles and the adjustment of 
studies to life and of individual life to the 
social weal. 

Instruction in local history or geography 
need not take the form of special or super- 
added courses, but should be made to enrich 
the regular program. Such enrichment may 
be accomplished by short pilgrimages, lecture 
talks, and the like; by Soa particularly 
adapted to the needs of California; and most 
of all by teachers who must be specially 
equipped with both knowledge and enthusi- 
asm. We may be assured that in the larger 
view such enrichment will apply not only to 
the subject of general history, but it will 
make for the effective culture of the pupil as 
an individual and as related to the totality 
of his environment. This is but another way 
of saying that it will worthily contribute to- 
ward the realization of the final object of 
education in the view of Professor Van Dyke, 
the rearing of the faithful and intelligent 
citizen. 
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THE VALUE OF LOCAL HISTORY. 
E. I. MILLER, Chico. 


I. Two phases 

1, Study of local history for sake of that 
history. 

2. Study local history as a method of lead- 
ing pupils to other history, more distant 
in time and place. his might be called 
the local study of history. 


How far each phase should be used 
. Local history for its own sake depends 
on character of that local history as 
(a) How far it has interest and is at- 
tractive. 
(b) How far it has important con- 
nection with progress of that locality. 
(¢) How far it involves general prin- 
ciples and relations. 
(d) How far the application of those 
principles can be made clear to the 
children. 


Judgment of the teacher must decide 
these points. 


2. Study of local very | as a method 
should be emphasized because 
(a) This method is pedagogically 
sound, because it 

+ Goes from known to unknown. 

(2) Begins with child’s sense ex- 
periences and proceeds gradually 
to events and ideas beyond, but 
similar to those experiences. 

(3) It is the type-method of study- 
ing at first hand something which 
is a type of things that cannot be 
studied at first hand. 


(This type gives outline of the picture, the 
details to be filled in to suit the case in hand. 
Much that every person comes in contact 
with in life is in connection with institutions 
—necessity for understanding institution— 
types of institutions are everywhere at hand, 
social, political, religious and industrial. 

Example. The family—Parents the law 
giver, children the subjects—obedience to 
authority, helps him to understand much of 
the social life of past—common industrial 
operations of family help child to understand 
experiments of having property in common 
made by Virginia and Plymouth colonists. 
Politic institutions—local officials and 
duties, organization of school district gives 
some of fundamental political ideas and 
furnishes types by which to stuly larger 
political institutions.) 


Rem. This is both training for citizenship 
and getting type foundations for further 
study of history. No other history meets 
these pedagogical requirements so well as 
local wlatery. 


(b) Local history has greater interest 
for the child because 


(1) He is brought directly in con- 
tact with the scenes, and ibly 
with some of the persons who were 
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actors in the events. His own re- 
lations may have had part in the 
events. 

(2) He sees a historical event in 
connection with the place where 
it occurred, giving it a definite 
location. 

(3) Connection with known persons 
and places gives a reality to past 
events. 


Rem. Local history often secures attention 
of a child when other history will not. Local 
history is a means of getting the child inter- 
ested in the more general history. 


(c) Local history deals with 
and thus trains the child 

ag nay see meaning in things about 
im. 

(2) To distinguish between historic 
and non-historic materials. 

(3) To draw correct inferences and 
and judgments, and not to have 
this done for him as is done by 
a text. 

(4) To interpret the past—he 

has the corrective of reality. 

(d) Creates sentiment in favor of 

reservation of the evidences of past 

istory—Sutter’s Fort, old missions, let- 
ters, photographs, etc. 


Drawbacks to teaching local history 


- Not entirely free from prejudice and 
party feeling. But no history is. 

. May tend to distort history by too great 
emphasis of local and neglect of more 
general history. Teacher should see that 
proper balance is maintained. 

. Teacher is apt to permit inferences and 
judgments from insufficient evidence. 
This would produce careless and inaccu- 
rate reasoning and weaken correct judg- 
ing. 


sources 


here 





THE DONNER PARTY. 


Supervising Principal L. E. Armstrong, 
Nevada City. 


A few years ago a party of tourists were 
‘*doing’’ the Sierras. From Truckee they 
made an excursion to Lake Tahoe. They re- 
turned to Truckee full of the praises of the 
big lake we Californians all admire. They 
had several hours to wait for a train, and 
finally one of the party’ suggested a trip to 
Donner Lake. One of the ladies looked 
thoughtful. ‘‘Donner Lake, Donner Lake.’’ 
Then a light broke over her countenance. 
‘*Oh, yes! Some people broke through the 
ice there once —_ were drowned.’’ Thus 
humor is ever intermingled with tragedy. 

The main features of the story of theDon- 
ner Party have been sketched in outline in 
several histories of California, and no doubt 
are familiar to you all. In this day of care- 
ful attention to local history, no apology or 
explanation is needed for a more detailed ac- 
count of this historic party. This sketch is 
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largely based upon ©. F. MecGlashan’s ad- 
mirable ‘‘ History of the Donner Party.’’ 

In relating the story of the Donner Party 
one has to deal with the saddest event in the 
early history of California. Just fifty-nine 
years ago at Donner Lake, men, women, and 
children were slowly starving to death. The 
beautiful Sacramento Valley, the land of 
sunshine and plenty, lay just beyond the 
mountain range. But the road over the 
mountains was blocked with snow and ice. 
The story of these poor people is a sad but 
interesting one. It begins with life and hope, 
it ends with despair and death. 

Stories of the fine farming land of Cali- 
fornia had reached the eastern states. Many 
Americans made up their minds to seek a 
new home beyond the western mountains. In 
Illinois in the spring of 1846 a party of emi- 
grants was formed under the leadership of 
George and Jacob Donner and James Reed. 
There were just ninety people—men, women 
and children—in the party. There were sev- 
eral families, for these people were going to 
California to make new homes. This was 
two years before gold was discovered here. 

Large, strong wagons were made ready for 
the trip across the plains. Narrow wooden 
strips shaped like hoop were placed over the 
wagons and nailed to the sides. Heavy tent- 
cloth was then stretched over these curved 
frames and securely fastened. This made a 
splendid covering. It kept out the hot rays 
of the sun as well as the driving rain. Then 
the wagons were loaded for the long trip. 
The first thing to think about was food, for 
there would be no opportunity to buy any 
after leaving the western settlements in Mis- 
souri and lowa. Flour, bacon, cornmeal, 
beans, and rice were the staples. Clothing, 
bedding, tools, cooking utensils, ammunition, 
and a little medicine completed the load. All 
the men and the larger boys had guns. They 
hoped to keep the company in fresh meat by 
killing game on the way. Besides, there was 
always danger of attack from the Indians. 
Finally the oxen were yoked to the wagons, 
the members of the party said a last good-by 
to their old neighbors and friends, the driv- 
ers cracked their long whips, and the journey 
to California had begun. 

A few days over the pleasant prairies of 
Illinois brought the party to the Mississippi. 
Here the wagons were taken across on a 
large ferry-boat, and the journey was con- 
tinued across Missouri to the town of In- 
dependence. Here the Donner Party found 
other emigrants bound for California. As 
large parties were in less danger of attack 
from the Indians, these emigrants, including 
the Donner Party, formed one large train of 
more than two hundred wagons. When the 
train was in motion, it was about two miles 
long. Upon leaving Independence the route 
taken was > the valley of the Missouri to 
the Platte. aking a short stop occasionally 





to kill buffaloes and rest the stock, the party 
followed the Platte to the forks of that 
river. Passing up the North Platte the party 
reached famous old Fort Laramie, and. spent 
the Fourth-of-July there. 
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Heré at Fort Laramie the members of the 
party saw the red man in all his glory. A 
number of Sioux Indians were at the fort, 
ready for the warpath against their old 
enemies, the Pawnees. Dressed in_ their 
warpaint and mounted on their fleet ponies, 
they presented a fine apearance. They mani- 
fested the greatest friendliness toward the 
white men, and when the Donner Party left 
the fort and resumed their journey about 
three hundred young warriors accompanied 
them quite a distance, escorting them in true 
military fashion. 

The party never were seriously molested 
by the Sioux. On one occasion, however, Miss 
Mary Graves, a beautiful young woman, was 
riding with her brother a little in the rear 
of the party. They were surrounded by 
Sioux, who seemed to have become infatuated 
with the young woman. They wanted to buy 
her, and made several handsome offers to 
her brother. When he refused to sell her one 
of the Indians seized the bridle of the girl’s 
horse ani tried to carry her away captive. It 
would be hard to say whether he was oe 
or in earnest. At any rate when he looke 
down the muzzle of the brother’s gun, he 
dropped the rein promptly. They were now 
within sight of the Rocky mountains. Pass- 
ing on they entered the valley of the Sweet- 
water River, a tributary of the North Platte; 
and climbing steadily they reached South 
Pass, the opening in the mountains through 
which the Sweetwater flows. They were now 
on the great rocky plateau, and traveling 
became more difficult. But a few days more 
brought them to Fort Bridger, then a trad- 
ing post in what is now southwestern Wyom- 
ing. 

Here the Donner Party made their first 
great mistake. The regular emigrant route 
to California ran through Fort Hallin what 
is now southern Idaho. At Fort Bridger the 
emigrants were told that a new and better 
road had just been opened. This road ran 
south of Great Salt e and rejoined the 
regular route on the Humboldt River in Ne- 
vada. It was called the Hasting’s Cut Off 
because it was supposed to save three hundred 
miles. It was claimed that Great Salt Lake 
could be reached in six days. Most of the 
emigrants refused to leave the beaten track. 
They went by way of Fort Hall, and reached 
California in safety. But after considerable 
deliberation the Donner Party separated from 
the main train and set out on the supposed 
cut-off. The way was fearfully soma and 
dangerous. In some places the men were 
obliged to lower the wagons over precipices 
with ropes. In other 9 it required ten 
yoke of oxen to pull one wagon up the 
steep sides of the guiches. They. were com- 
pelled to make their own road. This severe 
toil weakened the men and the oxen, but 
they toiled bravely on. At last. their eyes 
were gladdened by the sight of Great Salt 
Lake. But instead of six days it had taken 
a month to reach it. The loss of this time 
was fatal. 

After resting a few days beside the cool 
and pleasant lake, the Donner Party set 
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out to cross the dreary stretches of sandy 
desert between the lake and the headwaters 
of the Humboldt. They thought this distance 
was about fifty miles. As there was no grass 
or good water in the desert, they cut con- 
siderable grass and filled their casks with 
water. 
sixty and the sixty into seventy, and still 
nothing but dreary stretches of alkaline waste 
could be seen. The grass for the oxen gave 
out and the poor animals began dying. Then 
the water ran short. The men searched des- 
perately for springs, and found a few poor 
ones. The water was so alkaline that it was 
hardly fit to drink. One night all of James 
Reed’s oxen, eighteen head, made frantic 
with thirst, rushed off into the desert and 
were never seen again. 

While making this dreadful trip across the 
desert, a careful inventory of all the food 
was taken and the members of the party were 
alarmed to find that the provisions were run- 
ning low. They did not have enough to 
reach California, The situation was indeed 
serious. A council was held. As a result 
two men, William McCutcheon and Charles 
T. Stanton, agreed to cross the Sierras on 
horseback, and ask aid of Captain Sutter at 
Sutter’s Fort. Because of the hostile Indians 
along the way, these men were taking their 
lives in their hands in making the attempt. 
But more food must be secured or all would 
perish. The prayers of the emigrants went 
with the brave volunteers when they rode 
out on the trail for California. 

Amid great hardships the party struggled 
on. All except helpless children walked be- 
side the wagons to favor the famished oxen 
as much as possible. The fearful glare of 
the sun upon the desert sands tortured the 
footsore trayelers and the patient, suffering 
animals, All were inexpressibly glad when 
they reached the cooling waters and the 
pleasant gfass of the Humboldt. 

While traveling down the Humboldt a de- 
plorable tragedy occurred. Reed and.a popu- 
lar young man named Snyder became, engaged 
in a quarrel. Both men were of fiery dis- 
positions. After several angry words, Snyder 
struck Reed several blows with the butt of 
his ox-whip, cutting deep gashes in his head. 
Mrs. Reed ran between the men to save her 
husband, and the cruel whip fell upon her 
shoulders. In an instant Reed drew his hunt- 
ing knife and plunged it into Snyder’s breast. 
Snyder died in about ten minutes. The after 
life of James Reed was clean and_ strong. 
He lived in San Jose for many years, a useful, 
respected citizen. It seems just to consider 
thas his killing Snyder was in self-defenseand 
to protect the wife that was dearer than 
life itself. But Snyder had been a general 
favorite. A council was called to decide 
Reed’s fate. He was, banished from the 
train, With only a gun and a few provisions, 
he bade his family a sad farewell, and started 
out alone and afoot for California. His 
anxious wife and children each day looked 
for traces of the husband and father. Some- 
times feathers of birds he had killed were 
scattered on the road, and sometimes he 
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pinned a note to the brush. But one day 
there was no sign nor message. Poor Mrs. 
Reed was nearly distracted. She thought 
perhaps her husband had been killed by 
Indians, or had slipped and fallen over some 
rocky place and perhaps lay wounded and 
dying below. But the poor woman had to 
be brave and bear up because her children 
needed her. If she should die, with their 
father gone, what would become of them. 

From the valley of the Humboldt the party 
crossed to the Truckee River and began its 
ascent. When their provisions were nearly 
gone, their hearts were rejoiced by the re- 
turn of Stanton. He and MeCutcheon had 
made their way safely to Sutter’s Fort and 
laid their case before Captain Sutter. One 
appeal to the generous-hearted, Swiss was 
enough. Though Stanton and McCutcheon 
could only promise that the emigrants would 
pay for the provisions when they reached 
California, this promise was more than 
enough. When Captain Sutter heard that 
women and children were in danger of starv- 
ing, he immediately had five mules packed 
with’ flour and dried beef. With them he 
sent two of his Indian vaqueros with orders 
to assist the white men in every way possible, 
McCutcheon was taken ill and could not re- 
turn; so Stanton guided the Indians and 
mules over the Sierras to the weary emigrants 
on the Truckee River. It is certain that 
but for this timely help from Captain Sutter, 
the entire party must have perished. 

The Sierras were now in sight. Feeling 
safe because of the new supply of provisions, 
the Donner Party made their second great 
mistake. They rested four days where the 
town of Reno now stands. There was a 
wagon-road over the summit of the moun- 
tains, and if the party had pressed right on 
the Sierras would have been crossed. It 
was now late in October and the weather had 
been delightful. But the storm-king of the 
mountains now began to show his power. 
First his threats were seen and felt in the 
dark clouds on the crests and the, chilliness 
in the air. The alarmed emigrants now 
pressed rapidly forward to reach and pass 
the summit. But the storm-king was too 
quick for them. His icy hand was stretched 
out in wrath against them. On October 28, 
1846, the emigrants at Prosser Creek, three 
miles below Truckee, were traveling through 
five inches of snow, while from two to five 
feet lay on the summits. With a great fear 
in their hearts the party pressed on. The 
present site of Truckee was passed by the 
foremost wagons. A few of them tried the 
deeper snow toward the mountains, but the 
oxen could do. nothing in the heavy drifts. 
Weary and disheartened, their drivers turned 
back to a little lake half-way between Truc- 
kee and the Summit.. More of the wagons 
came up. The men talked together. It was 
too late now. to cross the mountains. A 
month earlier than usual grim Winter had 
captured the Sierras and bade them wear the 
snowy robes that. marked them as his own. 
His laugh was the sharp wind that seemed 
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to mock the hopes of the poor travelers. They 
were held fast in his icy grip. 

All the poor emigrants could do was to 
prepare as best they could to spend the winter 
there. Rough cabins were hastily built, the 
cattle were killed, and piles of wood were 
cut. November went by, the party hoping 
against hope for a warm spell that would 
clear the road of snow or or assistance from 
California. By the middle of December the 
focd was nearly all gone, and one man had 
already died of starvation. 

Something had to be done. Better meet 
death face to face up there among the snow- 
clad peaks, trying to escape and bring help, 
than to wait for the sure approach of the 
dread monster through starvation. Charles 
T. Stanton, who had saved the party once 
by his gallant trip to Sutter’s Fort, said, 
‘*T will bring aid to these famishing people 
or lay down my life.’’ Patrick Dolan, a 
brave, generous Irishman, gave what food he 
had left to the Reed family, and made ready 
to go with Stanton. They were joined by 


thirteen others. Who composed this for- - 


lorn hope? ‘‘Mothers, whose babes would 
starve unless the mothers went; fathers, 
whose wives and children would perish if 
the fathers did not go; children, whose aged 
parents could not survive unless the children 
by leaving, increased the parents’ share of 
food. Each were included in the forlorn 
hope.’’ 


The men made snowshoes for each of the 
fifteen out of the ox-bows. Taking rations 
for six days, and bidding their loved ones a 
sad farewell, they started on their desperate 
Nga They traveled about five miles 
a day. After crossing the Summit, Stanton 
was almost blinded by the glare of the sun 
on the snow. His strength failed him, and 
uncomplainingly he let the others pass on. 
He knew that an attempt to save him would 
endanger the lives of all. So alone and 
blind among the pitiless peaks that towered 
toward heaven, Death claimed him, and the 
heroic soul of Charles T. Stanton went home 
to meet its God. ‘‘Greater love hath no man 
than_this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.’’ Who was this man who so calmly 
met the supreme test? This hero who gave 
his life for others was a native of New 
York, thirty-five years of age. But for his 
word he might have remained in the Sacra- 
mento Valley when he made the trip for pro- 
visions. He had no relatives or dear friends 
among the Donner Party. But faithful to his 
trust, he imperiled his life for others and 
lost it. Lost it? I trow not. If there is a 
God in heaven, it was a glorious losing. 
Stanton had considerable literary ability. His 
last production may be of interest as afford- 
ing another view of the man’s thoughts and 
feelings. It is a poem entitled ‘‘To My 
Mother in Heaven.’ 
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TO MY MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 


Oh, how that word my soul inspires 
With holy, fond, and pure desires 
Maternal love, how bright the flame 
For wealth of worlds I’d not profane 
Nor idly breathe thy sacred name, 
My Mother. 


Thy sainted spirit dwells on high. 
How oft I weep, how oft I sigh 
Whene’er I think of bygone time, P 
Thy smile of love, which once was mine, 
That look so heavenly and divine, 
My Mother. 


Thy warning voice in prayers of love, 
Ascending to the throne above 
With tones of eloquence so rife, 
Hath turned my thoughts from worldly 
strife, 
And ea me through my wayward 
life, 
My Mother. 


When death shall close my sad career, 
And I before my God ap 
There to receive His last decree— 
My only. prayer there will be 
Forever to remain with thee, 
My Mother. 
—Charles T. Stanton. 


To return to Stanton’s cag eg strug- 
gling along through the snow. They were soon 
in desperate straits. Their f was gone 
and their strength also. Dolan died and the 
others stripped the flesh from his bones and 
ate it. Then forward again with staggering 
steps. Then the death of another and an- 
other, till only seven—two men and five 
women—were left. The sufferers finally 
reached an Indian camp, and the squaws cried 
when they looked at the starving men and 
women. A little acorn bread strengthened 
them to press on, and finally they reached 
Johnson’s Ranch on ar River, thirty-two 
days after leaving Donner Lake. Word was 
sent at once to Captain Sutter that men, 
women, and children were starving at Donner 
Lake. He fitted out a relief party without 
delay, and started it to their rescue. 
Captain Sutter played a part in the early 
history of California that few people fully 
appreciate. He deserves a | r place in 
our histories and our hearts. nd and gen- 
erous to a fault, he ministered to the needy 
at all times. A story of suffering touched 
his heart and his ket-book at the same 
time. Surely he obeyed the injunction to 
give meat to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, 
and clothes to the naked. In an age where 
self-seeking is too much in evidence, we may 
point with pride to this California pioneer 
as one who loved his neighbor as himself. 
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The prompt kindness shown twice to the 
Donner Party was characteristic of the man. 


Meanwhile the poor snow-bound prisoners 
at Donner Lake were having a dreadful time. 
Their sufferings cannot be described. The 
fearful pangs of starvation compelled them 
to do —- that are shocking even to think 
about. hen the food was all gone, they 
boiled the hides of the cattle and ate them. 
A few mice were caught and eaten. Then 
when the weakest began dying of starvation, 
the living ate the bodies of the dead. The 
grim monster, Death, stood silent waitin 
for them all. But he was to be balked o 
his expected prey. ‘ 


On February 19, 1847,- sixty-five long, 
heart-breaking days since the fifteen under 
Stanton had started, shouts were heard b 
the starving people. A few had strengt 
enough to climb to the top of the snow 
around the cabins and look. The most wel- 
come sight of their lives met their eyes. The 
relief party of seven ment sent by Captain 
Sutter had arrived. Each man had a pack 
of provisions strapped to his back. hen 
these men of the relief party entered the 
cabins and saw the fearful misery of these 
poor people, they broke down and wept from 
sheer pity. But no time was to be lost. 
Another storm might set in. A return party 
of twenty-three besides the seven men was 
soon formed. Some of the men strapped 
children to their backs, and took them out in 
that way. Two of the party were compelled 
by failing strength to return to the cabins, 
and three died on the snowy road over the 
mountains. The remaining eighteen went 
through and saved their lives. 

When this relief party of seven sent by 
Captain Sutter were going to Donner Lake 
they left some of their provisions in Summit 
Valley, tied up in a tree. The men had too 
much to carry through the deep snow, and 
besides they would need food on the return 
trip. Imagine their surprise and dismay upon 
their return to find that wild animals had 
climbed the tree, gnawed the rope in two, 
and eaten every scrap of the food. They 
had counted confidently upon these provisions 
to carry them beyond the snow-line. It looked 
as if rescuers and rescued were yet to die 
in the snow-drifts of the Sierras. 

Now comes the part that proves the old 
saying that truth is stranger than fiction. 
When all were staring Death in the face be- 
cause: of the loss of the provisions, who 
should arrive but James Reed with a second 
relief party. He had plenty of food, and but 
for this timely assistance many if not all 
of the party must have perished. Reed had 
returned in time to save some of the very 
men who had cast him out. Here Reed met 
his wife and two of his children. The joy 
of their meeting may better be imagined 
than deseribed. When told that his two 
other children had been left in the cabins 
at Donner Lake, the fond father immediately 
planned to reseue them. He pressed right 
on with his relief party, and reached the 
desolate sufferers at the lake thirteen days 
after the arrival of the first relief party. 
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Reed was repoiced to find both of his child- 
ren still living, though very weak. 

A second. return party of seventeen was 
quickly formed of the strongest. But all were 
emaciated and weak, and progress was very 
slow. The second day out they were cavght 
in a dreadful storm and forced to camp in 


_ the whirling snow. For three days the storm 


continued, the wind blowing furiously most 
of the time. It was difficult to keep a fire, 
and the entire party had a close call from 
freezing to death. Several were severely 
frozen, and suffered indescribable tortures in 
consequence. When the storm ceased, the 
snow was so soft and deep that traveling 
through it was very difficult. But starva- 
tion was again imminent. Something had 
to be done. Reed had left men and provisions 
at Bear Valley to assist on the return — 
These provisions must be reached or all would 
perish. So the men of the relief party and 
the strongest of those whom they had come 
to rescue struggled on, promising to send 
back help and food from Bear Valley. This 
necessitated the deserting of helpless women 
and children, but it was the only chance of 
saving all their lives. Those left in Starved 
Camp, as they called it, had very little food. 
At last -all was gone, and hope was almost 
dead. Again Reed failed not in the su- 
preme hour of trial. The men sent by him 
arrived just in time to save the party. 
Twenty-four hours more would have been too 
late. Three of that forlorn group on the 
mountainside had died of starvation, and 
again there had been the awful eating of 
human flesh, while waiting for help. Do not 
blame them; we should probably do the 
same under similar circumstances. 


A third relief party soon found its way 
to Donner Lake. When it was ready to re- 
turn, George Donner, the leader of the train 
and the one for whom the lake is named, 
was too weak and sick to travel. His brave 
wife, although strong enough to make the 
journey, refused to leave her husband. Her 
children twined their arms around her neck, 
and with tears running down their faces, 
kissed her a last goodby. What the anguish 
of the mother’s heart in parting with her 
darlings must have been, only the recording 
angel knows. The name of Mrs. George Don- 
ner must ever stand high on the heroic roll 
of those who willingly choose duty rather 
than life. When the fourth and last relief 
party arrived, both Donner and his wife were 
dead. There was but one left, a man named 
Keseberg, who was taken out by this party. 


The Donner Party started with ninety peo- 
le. Forty-eight lived to reach the promised 
[and of their hopes. Six died crossing the 
plains, and thirty-six gave up their lives on 
the frozen slopes of the Sierras. Nothing 
in history surpasses the unflinching courage 
and patient suffering of the members of the 
Donner Party. Their trials and hardships 
serve to remind us of the dangers that beset 
the pioneers, the sturdy men and women who 
laid the foundation of our glorious state. 
As pioneers, heroes, martyrs, all honor to the 
Donner Party. May we do our part in keep- 
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ing their memories fresh in our own heart 
and in the hearts of those who will soon 
direct the destinies of our commonwealth— 
the children. 





BUILDING THE EMPIRE STATE OF THE 
PACIFIC. 





(Synopsis of the address delivered by Dr. 
R. D. Hunt.) 


There are no more Californias to discover 
or to conquer. The romance of our name and 
story will never be duplicated. Every period 
in the growth of our loved commonwealth 
throbs with human interest, every phase of 
her remarkable development possesses its pe- 
culiar charm. Our name and story are unique 
in the annals of man, 

As California, miraculously transformed 
into El Dorado, became the focus of the 
world’s attention more than fifty years ago, 
so the days of ’49 are a natural focus 
in the unfolding panorama of California’s 
history. They are a fitting culmination of all 
that went -before, furnishing in turn an in- 
spiring vantage ground and prophecy of what 
has since been and is yet to be. 

Since ‘tis not enough to live over again 
by-gone days, our task must be the deeper 
one of clothing those scenes with their inner 
significance that they may be as finger boards 

ointing to a great and enlarging future. As 

Joctor Arnold has said: ‘‘The harvest gath- 
ered in the fields of the past is to be brought 
home for the use of the present.’’ 


Observe the historic perspective of those . 


eventful days. Here lay the beauteous land- 
scape with everlasting hills and paradisiacal 
valleys, clothed with the dainty maiden-hair 
and the giant sequoia, festooned with tend- 
rilled vines and fragrant loveliness. Here 
dwelt the rude aborigines, absorbed in the 
simple devices of their simple souls. Hither 
eame the chanting friar, with vesper bell 
and way-side cross. 

In the occupation of Alta California a three- 
fold plan was pursued: the religious occupation 
by the Franciscan monks was signalized by 
the founding of the missions, stretching fin- 
ally from San Diego to Sonoma; the military 
conquest was promoted by the establishment 
of several garrisons, or presidios, including 
San Francisco, Monterey, Santa Barbara, and 
San Diego; while the civic occupation resulted 
in the settling of pueblos, especially San Jose 
and Los Angeles. 

Thus there were the various classes in 
Spanish or Mexican California, from the un- 
tutored savages to the Spanish families of 
purest Castilian stock. At an early date 
also the hardy American settler began to 
make his appearance, with hig notions of 
American law and customs. Such was the 


heterogeneous population into the midst of 
which came the first great immigrant bands 
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that quickly effected such a transformation. 

The tenure by which California was held 
to Mexico was extremely slight, as is illus- 
trated by the Alvarado Revolution of 1836. 
Mexico’s neglect of her fait province was 
not all pleasing to some of the more thought- 
ful Hispano-Californians, including General 
Vallejo, perhaps the most liberal-minded of 
them all. Here indeed was a prize, and the 
great nations of earth were at length awak- 
ing to the importance of secvfring this de- 
sirable territory. Doubtless England and 
France, and perhaps Russia, had hopes of se- 
curing the prize. The government of the 
U. 8S. kept jealous watch of the concerns of 
California, as is illustrated by the premature 
conquest of 1842, when Commodore Jones, 
meeting the rumor of war with Mexico, hoist- 
ed the American flag’ at Monterey, only to 
haul it down again when he learned his 
mistake. 


The acquisition of California was an act 
in the drama of the war with Mexico. Polk 
had entered upon his administration with the 
distinct purpose of acquiring the — 
The conquest itself cannot now be discussed 
in detail; suffice it to say that while Fre- 
mont (and perhaps other leading actors} may 
have exceeded his instructions in certain 
particulars, the conquest itself was directly 
inspired from Washington. 


During the Mexican war and pending the 
establishment of some form of government 
for California, the customs and usages exist- 
ing at the time of the conquest were pro- 
claimed to continue in force. But to the 
American settlers it proved impossible to 
ascertain just what laws if any were actually 
in foree. Therefore those who were solicitous 
for the welfare of the province grew restive 
and became clamorous for a provisional gov- 
ernment. This feeling is the more natural 
when it is remembered that the settlers were 
mainly Americans, accustomed to American 
law and custom, and unable to read the 
Spanish language. The first number of Cali- 
fornia’s first newspaper urges the establish- 
ment of a colonial government. In the Cali- 
fornia Star of March 27, 1847, we read: 
‘*Some contend that there are really no laws 
in foree here, but the divine law and the 
law of nature, while others are of the opinion 
that there are laws in force here if they 
could only be found. We have not been 
able to discover any traces of written law 
particularly angitentie to this territory except 
the Bandos of the Alecaldes which could not 
have been intended to apply to any except 
those within their jurisdiction. We have fre- 
quently heard it stated that there are gen- 
eral written laws of the people of the whole 
territory, but we have not as yet been able 
to discover their ‘whereabouts.’ It seems 
to us that the continuance of the former laws 
in foree, when it is impossible to produce 
them in any court in the country, or for the 
people to ascertain what they are, will be 
productive of confusion and difficulty.’’ 

It had become evident that California was 
destined to be permanently American: hence 
it is not strange that the clamor for Ameri- 
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can laws and institutions increased and that 
dissatistaction with ' existing conditions was 
deepened. Each military Governor, Stockton, 
Kearney, Mason, brought new hope of a sat- 
isfactory civil organization. But Congress 
was busy with the great concerns of the war 
with Mexico, and failed to provide for Cali- 
fornia. 

In the meantime an event of the profound- 
est significance had happened. Gold had been 
discovered. The news was being disseminated; 
the tide of immigration had set in. If there 
had been need of civil government before, 
that need was now infinitely increased; and 
if there had been a clamor for laws before, 
that clamor was greatly intensified now. 

Could Americans hope longer for the prom- 
ised government from Washington, or should 
they themselves take the initiative? Tidings 
of peace came, but still no scheme for organi- 
zation in California. 

The leading settlers now believed that 
the people might set out to prepare them- 
selves a provisional government, The in- 
itiative was taken on December 11, when 
the citizens of San Jose met ‘‘for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the pro- 
priety of establishing a Provisional Territorial 
Government, for the better protection of life 
and property’’ until the United States should 
extend its protection. Temperate resolutions 
were adopted, recommending a convention for 
the purpose of providing a suitable govern- 
ment. Similar meétings were held in San 
Francisco, Sacramento, Monterey, and Sonoma. 
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The subject engaged the serious thought of 
the ablest minds. 

The citizens of San Francisco created for 
the temporary government of that district 
the so-called Legislative Assembly, of fifteen 
members. The motives of these men were 
patriotic, their devotion unquestioned, Mason, 
as de facto governor, did not see fit to inter- 
fere with these popularly initiated move- 
ments. 

In the spring of 1849 General Kiley super- 
seded Colonel Mason. While Riley awaited 
the final news from Washington, the people of 
the several districts proceeded with their ar- 
rangements for a civil government. Learn- 
ing at length of the third failure of Con- 
gress to legislate, he issued a proclamation, 
ealling for a general constitutional conven- 
tion, and declaring against the San Fran- 
cisco Legislative Assembly as an illegal and 
unauthorized body. The settlers protested 
against Riley’s interference, declaring that 
he, a military officer in time of peace, had 
no civil authority. 

But Riley’s plan for a convention offered 
a practicable solution; therefore leading set- 
tlers, recognizing the end to be paramount, 
one after another acquiesced, and prepara- 
tions for the convention were actively begun. 
The election of delegates elicited much inter- 
est, even in the mines and among native Cali- 
fornians. 

While the delegates are on their way to 
the historic town of Monterey let us take 
hasty notice of their constituency in pueblo, 
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on the ranch, and up at the diggin’s. What 
a heterogeneous aggregation! At the lowest 
stratum were the Indians; then, not far above 
them in culture, the half-caste Mexicans, 
wanting in both capacity and energy, the 
Mexicans, generally shiftless and dirty, far 
above these the Hispano-Californians, or 
Spaniards of rank, such as the Picos, Castros, 
Bandinis, Alvarados, Vallejos, and others, 
representing the purest Castilian blood. Then 
there were the Americans,—the stalwart few 
who ante-dated the conquest and the mul- 
titudes that had come in search of gold. Of 
these it must be confessed there was a class— 
fortunately not large—of ‘‘bad whites,’’ un- 
scrupulous adventurers, ‘‘loose fish,’’ as they 
were called, to whom no motive was too base, 
no aim too sordid. That other class, far larg- 
er, of sturdy, strong-fibered pioneers, that 
honorable body of frontiersmen, concern us 
most. 

How came these hosts of hardy Americans 
hither, these 80,000 men of ’49? Three dis- 
tinct routes give answer; ‘around the Horn,’ 
the route generally preferred by those from 
New England and the Middle States; by way 
of Panama or Nicaragua, chosen mostly by 
Southerners; and the overland route, uniform- 
ly preferred by the hardy pioneers of the 
western frontier. 

Once in California, all seemed life in terms 
of gold. Seamen deserted their vessels, law- 
yers left their clients, editors laid down the 
pen,—all rushed in wild stampede to the new- 
est gold-fields. Not yet all, for there swarm- 
ed to San Francisco that class of human 


wolves whose profession was to exploit the 


baser passions of their fellows. Thither came 
also those messengers of Christian light, like 
Owens and Taylor and Williams and Briggs, 
who willingly foreswore the prospect of 
speedy fortune for a work of self-sacrifice 
and love. 

Many a morning dawned upon the eight 
tables of the El Dorado’s gambling hall still 
surrounded with reckless humanity. Those 
were the days of extravagance and high 
prices. Eggs were from 50 cents to as high 
as $3 apiece; laudanum, $1 a drop; pills, $10 
apiece; liquor, $10 to to $40 a quart bottle, 
and not prohibitive at that. The El Dorado, 
a mere tent, rented for $40,000 per year, 
while the Parker House yielded annually 
$120,000. Interest was as high as 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent per month in advance. 

The delegates have arrived in Monterey. 
The convention organized September 3rd, in 
the upper story of Colton Hall, with Dr. 
Robert Semple as president. 

The personnel of the convention is of un- 
usual interest, including many Americans who 
had already been conspicuous, seven Span- 
iards, and one native each of Ireland, Scot- 
land, Spain, France, and Switzerland. They 
were perhaps the youngest body of men that 
ever undertook a similar task, the average 
age being 36 years; yet we are assured that, 
‘‘taken as a body, the delegates did honor to 
California, and would not suffer in comparison 
with any first State convention ever held in 
our republic.’’ (Bayard Taylor). 
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The interesting debates of the convention 
cannot be reviewed in detail, but some men- 
tion must be made of a few of the most im- 
portant discussions. Shannon of Sacramento 
moved to insert in the Declaration of Rights 
the section: ‘‘ Neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, unless for punishment of crimes, 
shall ever be tolerated in this State.’’ Sur- 
prising as it may seem, this most vital sec- 
tion was unanimously adopted. It was not 
dreamed that this would give a quietus to 
the question of slavery extension through- 
out the vast territory,—fifteen members had 
come from slave-holding states; but the su- 
preme step had been taken, the word had been 
pronounced. So profound was the national 
bearing of this decision that it is hardly in- 
accurate to affirm that it was the ‘‘pivot 
point with the slavery question in the United 
States.’’ It was pl ws decreed that Cali- 
fornia should enter the Union as the six- 
teenth free state and thus forever destroy 
the equilibrium between North and South. 

The subject of public education elicited 
lively interest, and liberal provision was 
made for the later founding of a State Uni- 
versity, But the one great debate of the 
Convention was on the question of boundary. 
On this question the constitution came dan- 
gerously near being wrecked at the very 
last. 

The vast territory ceded to the United 
States and known as California extended to 
the heart of the Rocky Mountains, embracing 
an area of nearly 450,000 square miles. This 
was obviously too vast for one state. The 
committee recommended as an eastern bound- 
ary line the 116th parallel, an arbitrary line 
cutting eastern Nevada. The report was 
referred to the Committee of the whole; 
debate continued long and fiercely; reconcilia- 
tion was apparently impossible. The Rocky 
mountains, the Sierras, and an intermediate 
line were advocated respectively by members. 
The pro-slavery element doubtless saw their 
last hope, of forming a slave state in urg- 
ing the largest boundary, with a view to sub- 
sequent division by an east-and-west line into 
two states. But the intriguing of the few 
could not avail against the clearly expressed 
attitude of the — of California and a 
majority of their representatives. After 
three weeks, by the narrowest chance, as it 
would seem, the proposition of Mr. Jones, 
fixing the present boundary, was adopted by 
an overwhelming majority; and the most 
vexed, exciting, and decisive contest was 
settled. 

The arduous labors of the convention were 
at an end, the constitution was completed. 
It was Saturday, October 13, 1849, and the 
closing events were highly dramatic. 

The chief characteristics of the first Cali- 
fornia Constitution are well-known. It was 
advanced in character, liberal, and thoroughly 
democratic. The members of the convention, 
coming together under such strange condi- 
tions, and strangers to each other, achieved 
a success that wel] illustrates: the’ capacity 
of the American people for self-government 
under the most trying circumstances. The 
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constitution of ’49 embodied the principles of 
modern politics and jurisprudence, and en- 
dured the fundamental law of our Common- 
wealth for a period of thirty years. All honor, 
I say, to those devoted pioneers whose loyalt 
led them to forsake the possibility of sud- 
den fortune for the more enduring, more 
noble work of building an empire state. 

On November 13th the new constitution was 
ratified by a vote that was almost unanimous. 
The State government of California was for- 
mally established many months before ad- 
mission into the Union of States, and Cali- 
fornia never became an organized Territory. 

Meantime Congress was tremendously busy 
with some of the most momentous problems 
that ever came before that body. In view of 
the slavery agitation in that eventful year 
1850, the problem of California’s admission 
was almost infinitely complicated. At last 
admission became a logical necessity. The 
bill passed the House September 7, 1850, and 
two days later it received the approval of 
President Fillmore. California was welcomed 
into the sisterhood of States,—‘‘ The youthful 
queen of the Pacific, in robes of freedom 
gorgeously inlaid with gold.’’ 

Mr. Hittell has thus spoken of the founders 
of the Empire State of the Pacific: ‘‘The 
greater part, though rough in dress and not 
over-nice in language, were sober and in- 
dustrious, well fitted to preserve public order 
and admirably calculated to found a great 
state. Thrown upon their own resources in an 
untried field, they had to pursue a new career. 
Having no precedents they had to make 
precedents. Taken in general, there cer- 
tainly never was before, and it may be doubt- 
ed whether there will ever be again, thrown 
together, under such peculiar circumstances, 
such a body of choice and picked spirits.’’ 
(Cal, Vol. ITT, 44-5.) I stand with uncovered 
head and reverent mien before the tottering 
form of one of the surviving founders of our 
loved Commonwealth ‘as he falteringly’ sings: 
‘‘We are wreck and stray, 

We are cast away, 


Poor, battered old hulks and ‘spars; 
But we hope and pray, 
On the judgment day, 

We shall strike it up in the stars. 
Though battered and old, 
Our hearts are bold, 

Yet oft do we repine 
Yor the days of old, 
or the days of gold, 

For the days of: forty-nine.’’ 





ADDRESS 


oo 


Lafayette, Commander-in-chief of the Na- 
tional Guard of Paris. 


The following is a syllabus of the lecture 
delivered by Professor H. Morse Stephens, 
University of California: 

Marie Jean Paul Roch Yves Gilbert de 
Motier, Marquis de Lafayette (1757-1834); 
his family and education: his services in 
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America during the War of Independence; 
his attitude with regard to French politics 
and particularly to the court after his return 
to France. 

It was Lafayette, who during the Assembly 
0. Notables in 1787 first proposed a summons 
of the States-General. 

Lafayette elected to the States-General by 
the nobility of Auvergne; his attitude during 
the struggle between the orders; leader of 
the minority of hoeral nobles, who desired to 
join the deputies of the Third Estate; this 
minority of forty-seven nobles, including the 
Duke of Orleans, joined the National Assem- 
bly on June 25. 

Lafayette may be taken as the type of 
liberal French noblemen, led by experience 
in America to desire representative institu- 
tions for France; his enthusiasm for liberty 
was more genuine than practical, and he did 
not see the difference due to conditions and 
history between the American colonists and 
the French people. 

Importance of.the influence of the example 
of the United States of America on the 
French Revolution; theories of American lib- 
erty inflamed French patriotism; the form of 
American state constitutions affected French 
ideas of a constitution. 

Part played by French officers, who had 
served in America, during the French Revo- 
lution, notably by the de Lameths, de Broglie, 
and the Vicomte de Noailles, who started the 
surrender of privilege on August 4. 

Inevitable rivalry between Lafayette, the 
enthusiastic lover of liberty without uncer- 
standing it, and Mirabeau, the practical 
statesman, who desired to reconcile liberty 
with order; also between Lafayette, the man 
of high morality, and Mirabeau, the de- 
bauchee; this rivalry marked in the first Jays 
of the States-General; the ascendancy exer- 
cised by Lafayette’s character until the de- 
velupment of Mirabeau’s eloquence. 

Lafayette acclaimed as Commandant of the 
National Guard of Paris; ‘‘The Hero of Two 
Worlds;’’ his organization of the National 
Guard; he makes it +a middle-class force; 
combination with the French Guards, as a 
paid force; Lafayette works with Bailly to 
establish order and prevent famine in Paris; 
the first municipality in Paris; public opinion 
and the newspapers; influence of events in 
Paris upon the provinces. 

The first debates. on a new constitution for 
France at Versailles; the Constitutional Com- 
mittee; part played by Sieyes; defeat of the 
party that wished to imitate English insti- 
tutions; attitude of Lafayette contrasted 
with that of Mirabeau. 

The part played by Lafayette in the trans- 
ference of the king ani queen to Paris (Octo- 
ber 5-6.) 

From this time until his resignation in 
October, 1791, Lafayette, as Commander-in- 
chief of the National Guard of Paris, was 
the most important and powerful person in 
all France; hatred felt for him as their jailer 
by the king and queen, who preferred to 
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deal with Mirabeau; violent attacks made 
upon him by democratic newspapers and es- 
pecially by Marat; his strife with Miraheau 
on the question of selecting ministers from 
the deputies of the Assembly; he became 
steadily more unpopular as the Revolution 


proceeded, until the climax was reached, after 
the flight to Varennes, in the massacre of 
July 17, 1791; after the formation of the 
second municipality of Paris and the meet- 
ing of the Legislative Assembly, Lafayette 
resigned his office as Commander-in-chief of 
the National Guard of Paris (October 17, 
1791). 

Political career of Lafayette during the 
French Revolution influenced by his char- 
acter; Mirabean nicknamed him Grandisone 


Cromwell;’’ ‘‘The Man on the White 
Horse.’’ 


Books Recommended. 


All the histories of the French Revolution 
give considerable space to the events of the 
first two years of the period, when the iieas 
of Lafayette and Mirabeau were in direct 
opposition. The memoirs and correspondenca 
of Lafayette which were published in Paris 
in six volumes, 1837-38, have not been trans- 
lated into English. 


MEMBERS. 
TEHAMA COUNTY. 


ELLEN A. LYNCH, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Red Bluff. 


‘leacher P. O. Address. 
Mamie B. Lang.......cccccscecees Red Bluff 
Mrs. C. A. Quigley.......sseeeces Red Bluff 

wrt oe Kirkwood 
Rosa CUrry...c.cccccecscccvcccces Red Bluff 
Mrs, E. E. Pugh....... ec esieeces Cottonwood 
Beatrice June Johnson............ Red Bluff 
Viola Jobe... .cccscedcccvccccesccves Corning 
Mrs. Lena Barley-Freemeyers...... Red Bluff 
Carletta Bayles...........se+eeee: Red Bluff 
Laura M. Lopp......ssesceesccceveces Bend 


“eee eee eeeeer eee eee eee 





Mra. RB. A. Shade. ......cccccccces Red Bluff 
Mrs. Alice COS. .cccccccccccnsess Cottonwood 
Artie Obriotiam®. .....cccwcctesccsess Corning 


*"Lottio Whitford... .cccscccccccccces Corning 


Belle Danforth... ...0..cccssiccccacess Corning 
Helen A. Flanagan............+++0+: Corning 


Mrs. Nellie Grover West............ Corning 
Carrie A. JORG. .cceccvcccccccsccecs Corning 
C.ve Adkins (drawing)............-. Corning 
Mrs. Rosa Kemp-Blatchley (music) ...Corning 


Amma Healey... ..ccsccsosccvsccves Red Bluff 











Relief 


EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE ONE 





Maps 





MINERALOGY 









SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
GEOLOGY 


for schouls of all grades. 


A Fine Text Book Comes With It 


The Collections are the best in the market. Fifty Minerals in Case, $4.00 
Send for Circular 





ZOOLOGY 


Put up in strong cases. 








J. J. HARRIS CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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PDL cc cdoccceceseseccvsenve Rosewood 
Gabrielle Flanagan................. Corning 
i ES ee ee eee Corning 
Daisy Weiltemeyer. .....sccccccecses Corning 
oo | eee ee Paskenta 
MTT ETE eee Cottonwood 
yf er er Corning 
PD eS eee ee Red Bluff 
EE ais SEEN s ccc ccccuceves sas Cottonwood 
SIU sv orceccsewcccetedecemead Orland 
SE SN 606 ices cdecensneewas Proberta 
Kubenia Mitchell................ Henleyville 
Mrs. Marie E. Carrier Pierce........ Hunter 
0 SE eee ee Henleyville 
Mrs. Madeline Hook-Fuller........ Red Bluff 
Henrietta Allbright.................. Hooker 
BEER BE, POCCTOOR. ...cccccccecses Corning 


Caroline M., Gonzalves........... Red Bluff 


Louise Foundeen .............. Henleyvilke 
MD oss fn ans caddy awe een Manton 
SIO s otc ccececiccseceecédes Jelly 
Hulda Annette Boding................. Vina 
UNS SS ee PaynesCreek 
Mrs, Grace Eaton —owrey........... Lowrey 
IG Ss i b.60h00senckbicsesehanl Vina 
PG. b bbe stedseccve déeccbent Corning 
te i oso aasvuccenntsiees Red Bluff 
SE ID: 0 0 sb ctcecccniacdeeea Lowrey 
CE Cass 60 64 soca beesecbace Newville 
ED EL 6 oc och cneeses easel Corning 
Beryl Mansfield............... West Branch 
eee te ee Kirkwood 
ED SE EG 566 a3 c coeecaccewed Corning 
Gertrude Deering .............0: . Corning 
Eleanor M. Campbell.............. Red Bluff 
PL MEOs oc cenvéheccccieei Red Bluff 
asa b tee eheen bce cbhsaaee Macum 
SE RS wo occcbeaeeccepe Paynes Creek 
pNP eeeeeeey Red Bluff 
cornelia V. Pritchard.............%. Manton 
\ 2 A ee ee Red Bluff 
Ns octn eo 00s c0ceee cde Red Bluff 
Ce Se Es aS cbewescocsceces Red Bluff 
Bee, Dome WAIOGS. . 0.00. ccccccces Rel Bluff 
EE 0 swG'C swine cbccccoseewag Red Bluff 
IL, Sbb we 8s0ee ce ces'bes's Red Bluff 
a Rawls diecedneeccnbhes Red Bluff 
CES wébd cbs ds cccccunvbeses Red Bluff 
SIN ic ccccedecedubes deed Red Bluff 
ee Red Bluff 
DIE 3 bds b4's ci ccccceceued Red Bluff 
Po PTT Te ee Red Bluff 
I on ces eeacecdecee ces Red Bluff 
SE EBooks cc cctescccccees Red Bank 
AEEG TRGRF sc cvccicvecvvescevers Red Bluff 
PI ss Svbekeswecenetesas es Paskenta 
Se We Ms hc ccccocvecocecetees Paskenta 
SE UD. 1. gin-44 00 cccs cebvien OKs Tehama 
BI TEES cic eccccocecécnder Tehama 
Ge ME. IN Geccoccscebes Red Bluff 
a oe Red Bluff 
WER chic boccccccvcesaseesen Red Bluff 
Es 6 5046 es eesedecncens Red Bluff 
PN cneeincsccccescuacées Red Buiuff 
Franz A. Ballesayus............... Red Bluff 
Oy Be, DOU: velo ocd cccveccccces Corning 
EG Tit cccccces descends Corning 
Ne c6cod beatudnes cee cone Corning 
Ck EE eee Corning 
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BUTTE COUNTY. 


R. H. DUNN, Superintendent, Oroville. 


seachers. P. O. Address. 
Mrs. Belle Sauber...... Chico, R. F. D. No, 1 
Mrs, Eva E. Woodward............. Hurleton 
Mrs. Katherine C. Tucker....... Berry Creek 
EE Gs. as bin Gaeeeu.die.deme Bangor 
Miss Inez Sweetman................ Oroville 
Sy SOMO ONED, occ dcndccesdccceesers Gridley 
Ge Es. Beews, Pic... ccc cccccccc: Biggs 
NES ere eee Biggs 
Miss Genevieve LaPoint............... Biggs 
Mrs. Emma Spence............eeeee00: Biggs 
Miss Jessie Rippey............ Centrai House 
Miss Grace Henderson.......... John Adams 
GC. BE. Onmpet, PRR. . .5 0c cccccccccccess Chico 
©. W. Leimimget, V. Bovcicscccccccccces Chico 
Bilge Loma BOrRieg. 0c ccc cctcccccce ds Chico 
Biles Mabel Moery........ccccscscsenes Chico 
Be COG BES cbc cchiccaccccccecces Chico 
i ee. ohn gG-6 mee 0. « Chico 
Miss Winona Hendricks............... Chico 
A, PES. 6. cecieeecececcees Chico 
Miss Pauline Jackson................. Chico 
ee I UN, We Boe cccccscoccecs Chico 
Miss Margaret Collins................ Chico 
Ere Chico 
Miss Mabel Daugherty................ Chico 
Miss Mattie Brooks............e..e0.-: Chico 
Miss Cora Kennedy..............+++:: Chico 
EE Chico 
no . beech daebeebioeeee.c Chico 
PE GR OR ic ccc cvccccceccesece Chico 
Mrs. Agnes Meline ............0000:: Chico 
Miss M. Springer, v. P............+4+- Chico 
MUGGED EEDBs'. 0c. 606 Chlncecscccccce Chico 
SD woos cencetebesccccs Chieo 
Miss Katherine Coady................. Chico 
Miss Emma Swearingen (music)....... Chico 
Miss Frances Nelson.............++.-: Chieo 
W. M. Mackay, Prin............+00055: Chico 
Miss Gertrude Berg............+s0e+5: Chico 
rr rs. chk wise bebbain be vee vc Chico 
Miss Faith Shoup............c.eeeeees Chico 
Miss Flora Wepfer.............ee+008: Chico 
Miss Olive Vadney.............:.+05:- Chico 
Ey PENI, oo cccccoceccesesees Chico 
Miss Nellie Wilson................ Cherokee 
Miss Mabel Tower...... Chico, R. F. D. No. 1 
Miss Grace Loveless............ Clipper Mills 
MS. cc clees0cecee sees cetOneee 
Miss Clara M. Hicks........... Forest Ranch 
Mrs. Annie L. Heckart.........:. Clear Creek 
eS ee eee Durham 
Miss Anna B. Nelson................; Durham 
Miss Edith Stevens, P....Chico, R. F. D. No. 2 
Mrs. Fannie Dillon....... Chico, R. F. D. No. 2 
i Pi, CN. cccs 0600050600 Chico 
Miss Edith Lemmon................ Oroville 
Miss Gertrude Allen............... Hurleton 
PE, Sod ede cccsbcoce cena Forbestown 
Miss Virginia Wright.......... Forest Ranch 
CE Brush Creek 
Miss Alice Stevenson................ Bangor 
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Mrs. Minnie Abram8.:.............. Oroville 
A. B, vamp, Pria... . 009. 204 c22penes Gridley 
Millon Tne WiRlas: oc ccc cccccccccecs Gridley 
Miss Charlotte Channon ........... Gridley 
Miss Annie Welch.............+e0. Gridley 
Mm. TE Week, Bettas dsn. occ cccsaevens Gridley 
Miss Elizabeth Keyser.............. Gridley 
Miss Schone Kurlandzik............. Gridley 
Miss Lillian Merryman............. Cohasset 


SOs. OG, cana wa ees ccoced Brush Creek 
Miss Lucile Haling, Prin............. Honcut 
EY, IS ening « 0-6.0-0 «bles 6.44.4 's Honcut 
Miss Jessie Simmons................. Bangor 
Miss Mollie Starks................65 Paradise 
Miss Elsie Howland.............. Enterprise 
Miss Jeannette Stiles...............+5- Biggs 
Miss Eleanor F. Stilson............... Chico 
ee Ee Ret ee Pe Honcut 





BAKERSFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, TO BE ERECTED. 
Courtesy Stone & Smith, Architects. 
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gE ED, GEUENs 0 0 o.n0edescdveceees Lovelock 
».°8. Edith Kitrick...........s00. Lumpkin 
Miss Lena J. Bruce.............s06: Gridley 
Miss Anna McGregor ............. Magalia 
Miss Beryl Mansfield........... West Branch 
Miss Emma A. Harvey, Prin........... Nord 
SOE oso cccccscescntsucens Nord 
SALER EGED TEORGOR. oo occ cccscicsscccese Pentz 
SE, Sc cbc iascdteccccdes Mooretowa 
miss Minnie Braselton.............. Oroville 
mrs, Josie Mansfiell.............. Enterprise 
Miss Mary Chase............... Brush Creek 
IED occ cccicasdacteocad Chico 
ee Rs o's 6 vic cme wes csiados Paradise 
BR EP eee Nelson 
Miss Mattie 8S. Cotten............. Coutolene 
Miss Maggie Lynch................. Orovlile 
Miss Lottie Schultz............ Bloomingdale 
SED We. GORGG, FUUM.. ccc ccccvcccccs Oroville 
GD. ict teh oc cnce stieds secncie Oroville 
Mies Bertio Tweker......ccccecccece Oroville 
Miss winnie Veatch ............... Oroville 
Miss Jessie Daggett................ Oroville 
Miss Mattie Elliott...............4.. Oroville 
Miss Leona Lantz..............sse6: Oroville 
GE NOE TROMOO. chccccccccscceces Oroville 
Miss Caroline Sexton............... Oroville 
Miss Estella Walton................ Oroville 
We. We POOR, Prim... ..ccccvccccccces Oroville 
PINE. sec ccsoseccvccceess Oroville 
Miss Florence Barnard.............. Oroville 
SS Es a ccc ccceuccnccees Paradise 
Miss Rose DeLong................. Paradise 
SE UMS cnc cesvcctacsacee Palermo 
Miss Kate Bromley................. Palermo 
REED. Die IDs oo ccc ccccsocesesens Chico 
Miss Caroline E. Hogan.............. Conucow 
Miss Mary Cranley..............+.. Oroville 
Miss Kate Henderson................. Biggs 
Miss Mary E. Doyle..............++++- Cana 
Miss Rachael Myers..............-. Nimshew 
GS bis cd cdos cdecdncceseis Honcut 
Miss B. D. Potter. ........cceee. Clear Creek 
J. D. Sweeny, Prin.............. Stirling City 
Miss Mary A. Lynch........... Stirling City 
iss Isadore Knight........... Stirling City 
Miss Alice Byrne...............s00. Oroville 
Miss Maggie Frischholz............. Palermo 
2 Ss So Ree Rackerby 
Miss Mable K. Parrish...............- Chico 
Miss Mattie L. Smith............... Gridley 
W. P. Read..... ici dcuredndiows Wyandotte 
Miss Elsa Boydstun..............0006: Chico 
Miss Edith Clindinin................ Oroville 


GLENN COUNTY. 
F, 8. Reager, Superintendent, Willows. 


G, BEE, sw wanegecatees sr ccecee Orland 
8 O .. SSPE r eer rere Butte City 
PUREE MOORE... cc ccccacccesccccwces Orland 
J, Fe ENED cin ds coccvapocovess Germantown 
Katio Spangler.......cscccccccccees Millsaps 
Wore .-BEUMSADS. 02... cccccccsecesecs Elk Creek 
Bertha Friday...:....cccccccesees Elk Creek 
As RENEE F 0.0 6 codec scccces Germantown 
Snes 6 cs he wes cibevectoneeeae Orland 
«§ PFET TeerrreriereT ty Fruto 
SS. Fi Co ccc cagecccasedas Germantown 
i > ey Seeerer er ere Stonyford 
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ea, 2, CMIOIIES 5c ctabec ccc. Elk Creek 
DS: é-cacseenbediee see Willows 
EF I eee Orland 
ET a Glenn 
Rebecca Purkitt....................Norman 
ENO sos 0 000d. oeebe Possess vee.e Willows 
ins ss6nentabshaeeseee eke, kes r'ruto 
We OMNI. . occ bwbne veedoccdecs Willows 
ee ng Le ae Elk Creek 
ED, 6. oc aed oles chaede b Elk Creek 
po Eee ee ae Newville 
rr 2 ccc cecsei Elk Creek 
gh are Saint John 
SD EDs 660 Magis 00.040 060e6GERS0 on Orland 
ME SEMEL: coctecicdccckeeeseeees Orland 
EI nih? '-tntoinéé went anes Orland 
BE PEMNONTNOR cccecscccdcssccccesos Orland 
NS 6:06 aniianienetebhaed hes Orland 
Po Ra ee ee Elk Creek 
Ee Afton 
a ee Newville 
EE. SN are ci tee Net ee bbo6.s Willows 
SE EY ds sats uke deeeeeseicaene Willows 
Ds ccc conteaensccececce Willows 
Ce BR, WEED. ccc cccceccecceces Willows 
SMEs WE wapccccccccceseecceces Willows 
PEL ED ubbeecvescccccecioce Willows 
SU Be UUEEED cccccccccscccnces Willows 
FE Willows 
ER deb bene ctecccectecee Willows 
Louise M. Roesch ..... ae en eee Williws 
EE Willows 
SEE MNES onccvesdvvecccccces Orland 
Nina L. Beauchamp.................: Orland 
Business. 


At the business meeting the Association 
decided on Chico as its place of meeting for 
1906. 


The officers elected for 1906 were: 


President, A. B. Anderson, Colusa High 
School. 


Vice-President, C. J. Lathrop, Willows High 
School. 

Recording Secretary, Ellen A. Lynch, Su- 
perintendent, Tehama County. 

Corresponding Secretary, Lillie A. LangcA- 
our, Superintendent, Colusa County. 

Treasurer, J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff. 

Finance Committee—F. 8. Reager, Super- 
intendent, Glenn County; E. F. Zumwalt, 
Butte County; Con A. Davis, Tehama County. 








STONE & SMITH 


School Architects 


Room 1109, James Flood Bidg. 
San Francisco. 

We make school work our specialty, 
and have designed over fifty modern 
school buildings in California. 

Preliminary plans and estimates fur- 
nished upon application. 
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Wedding Cakes, Bicicles’ Cakes, Birthday Cakes 


Sent by express anywhere or delivered by. special messengers in suburban towns. 





— 





OUR DINING ROOMS =" saraienty sie ander an 


865 Market St. P, WESTERFELD & CO, 1035 Market St. 














All Market Street Cars Stop « WESTERFELD’S 








WHAT TO READ. 





This department will not concern itself 
entirely with new books, but will discuss also 
books which may be of interest either to 
re-read because of appropriateness to current 
events, or because of the permanence of their 
value either for reference or entertainment. 





A book I have just read seems like a 
voice from the dead. A writer and dilettante, 
so Tuns the tale, is. carried out of Golden 
Gate in a life-preserver owing to the wreck 
of a ferry-boat. He is rescued by a sealing 
schooner, whose captain is the pivot about 
which the story revolves. A miracle of mus- 
cularity, with powerful mind unhampered by 
conventional training, but withal conscience- 
less, ‘‘unmoral rether than immoral,’’ he 
bulks large in the imagination, but leaves one 
glad that such men are improbable. 

Were it not for the love story in the last 
few chapters one would deem the whole thing 
a nightmare. In. this book the author more 
closely resembles’ Frank Norris than does any 
one else [I have read. The bfutal, un- 
relenting, unlovely strength of the book is 
like that of McTeague. Were it not for the 
last few chapters, which do not add, to the 
reality, one would despair of goodness, or 
that the law of Christ had weight. Yet the 
very incidents which show a sympathy and 
self-sacrifice on the part of the two lovers for 
their erstwhile tyrant do not seem probable. 
The end of Wolf Larsen seems more unreal 
than his life. 

The book is interesting, yet I would soonér 
read the ‘‘Call of the Wild,’’ or his Alaskan 
stories. 

(‘*The Sea Wolf,’’ Jack London; Mace- 
millan Co., $1.50.) 

* »* . 

The ‘‘Sea Wolf’’ depresses one with a won- 
der whether such conditions can be general: 
the ‘‘Woodcarver 0’ ’Lympus’’ is a good 
example of the other thought of life. In the 
first brute strength prevails, while in the 
second kindness wins. The story is told 
largely in the first person by the one who is 
the central figure. A young, ambitious man, 
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vicious, a tragic 


striving successfully to lift the load of debt 
that has oppressed his aunt and uncle, who 
brought him up, is crushed while in the prime 
of youth and strength by a falling tree, 
which leaves him partially paralyzed, his back 
being broken. Pw becomes sullen, almost 

gure of sorrow to his people. 
He intends to take his life and is prevented 
by constant watching. A visitor leaves a ray 


of light. Later he sends books, and woo.- 
earving tools; then sends orders for work; 
continues to write, and effectually breaks up 
the gloom of the invalid. The excellence of 


his, carving brings financial relief, and the 
home is made comfortable. The visiting 
stranger comes again, and still later brings 


friends who, in turn, become friends of the 


stricken man. His moral regeneration from 
hopeless despair and enmity to God are 
changed to a very active belief in the old 
statement that all things work together for 
good to them that love God. 

His constant companion is the little niece 
of his aunt’s husband, motherless by death 
and with father unknown. He loves a lady 
who is also loved by his visiting friend, and 
aiso by another friend, a. geology professor 
from California. As the, tangle works out, 
his friend is loved by the lady he loves, while 
the Woodcarver learns, by the absence of his 
former playmate that she is the love of his 
life. Still later, after his death, his wife is 
ioved also by the professor. 

I have read little for the’last year that has 
gained my sympathy so much as the struggle 
of Hugh, the carver, against bis untimely 
fate. He conquers circumstance, and later 
helps his friends in turn, by the admirable 
way in which he rises superior to adverse 
fortune. One’s belief in the power of virtue, 
of honor, of right living cannot but be in- 
creased by watching such a development. 
Were we fortunate enough to witness and to 
recognize such struggles upward in those 
about us, our belief in right would grow.: I 
would advise that you read this book, It was 
published in the spring of 1904, but has just 
been republished in better binding and is as 
new as ever. 

(‘‘The Woodearver o’ *Lympus,’’ M. E, 
Waller; Little, Brown & Co., 311 pp., $1.50.) 
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The ‘‘Arabian Nights’’ has been a popular 
collection of stories. In consequence its form 
is frequently used. The Decameron of Boe- 
caccio is a mediaeval form of it; while a 
California variety is shown in the ‘‘ Reign of 
Queen Isyl.’’ One of the latest books to 
arrange a group of widely diverse stories in 
one continuous series is by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. He, you will remember, is the man 
who was sitting with a group of commercial 
men and listening to their varying tales of 
fortune. One lamented that he hadn’t had 
an order in a week. Smith spoke up, ‘‘I 
haven’t had one in eighteen months.’’ ‘‘ And 
does your firm stand for it?¥’’ ‘*Yes,’’ 
‘*What’s your line?’’ ‘‘Lighthouses!’’ His 
previous stories have dealt with artist life, 
Southerners, lighthouse builders, ete. This is 
the story of a group of men who gather from 
time to time about the cheerful wood-fire in 
No. 3 and tell stories, supposed to be true, 
and probably are, of love, war, strife, and 
agreement. Altho grouped in continuous form, 
the circumstances change so that there is no 
connected story. It is well worth reading. 

‘*The Wood-Fire in No. 3,’’ by F. Hopkin- 
son Smith; Charles Scribner Sons, 297 pp., 
ill., 1.$50.) 

_ ” * 

We who live on the Pacific Coast and 
especially in California have had occasion to 
be much interested in the stories appearing 
in the ‘‘Saturday Evening Post,’ written by 
Miriam Michelson, author of ‘‘In the Bishop’s 
Carriage.’’ They have now been collected 
and arranged under the heading ‘‘A Yellow 
Journalist.’’ The stories have been timely 
for public events, as, for instance, the trial 
of Adolph Weber for the murder of his fam- 
ily. Before the trial had been finished, her 
story appeared offering an ingenious solution 
of the mystery, under the guise of a confes- 
sion secured by the ‘‘yellow journalist,’’ 
Rhoda Massey. Later the trial of some of 
our State Senators for bribe-taking was used 
as the basis of a story, although the events 
were sufficiently altered as to prevent one 
from saying that she was copying the items 
from the daily papers. Altho ‘‘yvellow,’’ she 
has a high standard of honor, as concerns the 
public, a devotion to her paper, and a feeling 
of comradeship for her fellow workers that 
are admirable. As the story develops, an- 
other interest takes large possession of her, 
and the fierceness of her independence is sul- 
dued by her affection for her rival in so 
many trials of ingenuity, ‘‘Ted Thompson,’ 
and the book ends with a wedding in pros- 
pect. 

(‘‘A Yellow Journalist,’’ by Miriam Mich- 
elson; D. Appleton & Co., 315 pp., ill, $1.25.) 





Small Elmer and his father had just had 
a strenuous interview in the woodshed. 

‘*T punished you merely to show my love 
for you,’’ said the father. 

‘*T-hat’s all r-right,’’ sobbed the little fel- 
low. ‘‘It’s a good thing I ain’t big énough 
to re-return your love.’’—Chicago ‘‘ News.’ 
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County and City Superintendents of Schools 
For the State of Utah—1905-19u6. 


1 Beaver....... O,. F. McShane. . Beaver City 
2. Box Elder...A. E. Jensen. . Brigham City 
8 Cache.......- J. L. MeCarrey...... Logan 
4 Carbon....... — G. BOB. cso Scofield 
5 Davis........E. M. Whitesdes....Layton 
6 Emery....... Seth Allen...... Castle Dale 
7 Garfield......8. E. Henrie..... Panguitch 
8 Grand........Mrs. I. M, Wells. .Castleton 
Seri James Robb... .Paragoonah 
10 Juab......... G. M. Sperry........ Nephi 
oe eae Miss M. M. Roundy... Ranch 
12 Milard........ Jos, Finlinson....Oak City 
13 Morgan...... Milton Croft...Morgan City 
14 Piute........ Wm, Johnson... ..Circleville 
15 Rich......... Fred Morgan..... Randolph 


16 Salt Lake....J. W. Smita. .Salt Lake City 
17 San Juan....F B. Hammon...Bluff City 


18 Sanpete.......A. L. Larson...... Ephraim 
19 Sevier....... P. D. Jensen........Monroe 
20 Summit...... Walter Boyden... .Coalville 
BS HOOEEO. 0 ones S. W. Leaver..Tooele City 
22 Uintah.......J. Phil Rudy........ Vernal 
BD TRE. ccccans L. E. Eggertsen. . Springville 
24 Wasatch...... Orson Ryan..... Heber City 
25 Washington. .C. A. Workman. . Virgin City 
26 Wayne....... E. P. Pectol..... Hankville 
27 Weber........W. N. Peterson..... Ogden 
City. Names. P. O. Address. 


1 Salt Lake City.D. H. Christensen. .8. Lake 
2 Ogden City....Wm. Allison....Ogden City 
B PISVO. ..cenece W. 8. Rawlings. .Provo City 
4 Logan City.....D..C. Jensen..Logan City 


Terms of office of county superintendents 
expire the first Monday in January, 1907, 

Teachers’ certificates are issued by the 
State Board of Education and by a board of 
examiners in each county and in each city of 
the first and the second class. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


i G, Bs Kat a s.ce eMbae coms. 55 Chairman 
(Supt. of Public Instruction.) 
Dy Fe EE etd deacesccesecnt Secretary 


(Pres. University of Utah.) 
W. J. Kerr, Wm. Allison, D. H. Christensen. 
Juvenile Court........ Willis Brown, Juige 
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NOTES. 


In a previous issue of the ‘‘News’’ we 
stated that the Presidency of McMinnville 
College of Oregon had been accepted by the 
Rev. H. L. Boardman of Alameda, Cal. We 
were in error. The new President will be the 
Rev. Leonard W. Riley, at present the Gen- 
eral Missionary for the Baptist denomination 
in the State of Oregon. 

We take pleasure also in announcing that 
John Willis Baer, formerly General Secre- 
tary of the International Christian Endeavor 
Society, and more lately connected with the 
educational work of the Presbyterian denomi- 
nation, has accepted the Presidency of Occi- 
dental College, at Los Angeles. This is a 
thriving little college, which has been in- 
creasing in prosperity and standards ever 
since it moved to its present location at 
Highland Park, in the suburbs of Los An- 
geles, where the electric and steam railway 
connections between Pasadena and Los An- 
geles are both within a short distance of the 
college buildings. 

Miss May Dexter, formerly a grade teacher 
in Woodland, Cal., has just been chosen by 
the Supervisors of Yolo County to succeed 
Mrs. Minnie De Vilbiss, recently deceased. 
Mrs. De Vilbiss was a lady with whom it 
was a pleasure to work, and our relations 
with her were always of the most pleasant 
description. 

Miss Dexter has had great success as a 
teacher in the schools of Woodland, and was 
unanimously selected by the Supervisors of 
Yolo County. She is succeeded in the school 
room by Miss Susie V. Price, one of the 
county teachers, 

The new school building at Blue Lake, Lake 
County, is just being occupied. It is a four- 
room structure, of which but two rooms will 
be used at present. The teachers in charge 
are Miss Florence saldwin, Principal; Mrs. 
Helen Franks, Miss Nellie Power and Miss 
Georgie May. 

Up to this date there are forty-four an- 
nuitants on the roll of the Public School 
Teachers’ Annuity and Retirement Fund of 
San Francisco, There is at present $2761.60 
in the fund. 


Oakland schools will close for the summer 
on June 15th. There will be eight weeks’ 
vacation, the fall term beginning August 13th. 

Three Igorrote boys are about to enter the 
publie schools of Los Angeles, probably the 
first of their tribe to enter the public schoole 
of the United States. ‘they come from the 
families who were in the Igorrote village at 
the St. Louis World’s Fair. 


The San Francisco Board of Education has 
been requested that provision be made for 
teaching Italian in the public schools. 

The following report was made: The total 
number of boys committed to the school since 
its organization to date is 224. Of this num- 
ber 118 have been transferred on parole to 
primary, grammar, parochial or evening 
schools; paroled to work, committed to public 
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institutions, or removed from San Fraacisco. 
Eight of those transferred on parole broke 
their parole and were promptly brought back. 
Two committed to the Boys and Girls’ Aid 
Society for a month returned on the expira- 
tion of their commitment, One of those re- 
turned for breaking his parole has since been 
committed to a public institution. The total 
enrollment is now 116. It has been neces- 
sary tor the Court to discipline 42 of the 163 
boys committed to the school by the Super- 
intendent. These, with the 61 committed by 
the Court, making 103 boys out of 224 that 
were either original or recommitments of the 
Court. 

The close proximity of the Parental School 
to the only public playground in San Fran- 
cisco has contributed muca to the success of 
the school. The boys spend their noon hour 
there and drill there twice a week under the 
paysical director of the grounds, who also 
instructs them in physical culture. 

Manual training is the only salvation for 
the type of boy that is sent to the Parental 
School. It should, therefore, be accentuated. 
One-half of the boys should do tool work un- 
der the direction of the teacher of manual 
training in the center located there. The 
other half should be given manual training 
in their class room by one of the regular 
teachers, 

A meeting of the State Textbook Commit- 
tee was held January 6th ia the office of the 
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State Superintendent. The business was 
maimy of a routine nature. Colton’s Ele- 
mentary Physiology and Hygiene was adopted 
for use in the grammar schools, with a re- 
vision of the original text, and it was ar- 
ranged to issue a four-year contract to the 
owners of the copyright. 

The registration at Stanford University at 
the opening of the term for 1906 reached a 
total of 1327. 

A course in astronomy will be given at 
Stanford University this next year by Pro- 
fessor George A. Miller. It will not be se- 
verely mathematical but is designed to afford 
useful information of a general nature. 

In preparing for the examination of teach- 
ers who desire to obtain special High School 
credentials, T. J. Kirk, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has issued a bulletin of 
instructions, which states that the examina- 
tions will begin on March 12, 1906, and will 
be conducted simultaneously at Chico, Ber- 
keley and Los Angeles. 

A number of expert examiners in the va- 
rious branches of study have been elected 
and communicated with, and the majority of 
these experts have agreed to serve. Appli- 
cants for credentials will be required to regis- 
ter their applications with the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction and deposit $5 to 
defray the expenses of the examination. This 
must be done not later than March 5th. 

County Superintendent D. T. Bateman of 
San Jose, Cal., has recently issued a bulletin 
recommending the planting of trees and vines 
in the school yards. 

Mrs. C, C. N. Walters, for twenty-five years 
a teacher in the Oakland School Department, 
has resigned. Mrs. Walters was at the Du- 
rant School for many years and was highly 
esteemed. 

The increase in enrollment at Santa Rosa, 
Cal., has been such as to demand an increase 
‘in accommodations. The new Roseland School 
has just been opened in charge of Miss 
Florence Van Wormer and Miss _ Isabelle 
Stuagt. Another new building is in process 
of erection. 

Attorney J. T. Matlock, Jr., has recently 
been appointed to the Tehama (Cal.) County 
Board of Education in place of Mr. J. M. 
Usborn, resigned. Mr. Matlock was formerly 
a teacher in the county. 

The Mill Valley; Cal., schools have grewn 
so that a sixth teacher has become neces- 
sary. Miss Cormack has been appointed to 
the place. 


At San Jose., Cal., Principal R. D. Hunt 
reports that $2728.50 had been collecte! for 
tuition fees tor the semester ending January 
26, 1906. 

J. D. Sweeney, formerly principal of the 
Red Bluff, Cal., Grammar Schools, has re- 
cently resigned his position as principal at 
Stirling City, and has returned to Red Bluff 


to work for one of the principal business. 
houses. 


(Continued on Page 82.) 
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PUBLISHERS’ COMMENT. 


A single subscription for the ‘‘News’’ is 
Fifty cents a year. Send us the subscription 
of three others, and we will send you an- 
other for yourself. That is, we will give a 
clubbing rate of four subscriptions for the 
price of three—$1.00 a year. 

Agents wanted in every town on the Pa- 
cific Coast and in the Rocky Mountains, Ad- 
dress the Circulation Manager. 

We will give as a premium for five cash 
subscriptions at 50 cents each, your choice 
of recent popular fiction, one book. 

‘or ten cash subscriptions at 50 cents each, 
we will send you a handsome ink well, or any 
two recent popular books. 

For twenty cash subscriptions of 50° cents 
each, we will send you a Conklin’s $3 self- 
filling pen. 

If you wish to combine the ‘‘ News’’ with 
any other educational journal, we will allow 


you to do so, for the price of the other publi- . 


cation alone. There are a few exceptions 
to this offer, but only a few. 

If you wish to combine more than one edu- 
cational magazine with the ‘‘ News,’’ add to 
their combined list price, 50 cents for. the 
‘*News,’’ then deduct 2u per cent of the 
totel amount and send us the balance. 

The following list of publications are sug- 
gested as being excellent for combination 
with the ‘‘News’’ at the price of the other 
publication alone, indicated with its name: 


DONOR: OTIS 0 odie vs Hisee sateen Cor $1.50 
The Elementary School Teacbker......... 1.50 
Primary Education.................... 1,00 
pe A ie 1.00 
dma ene Ht SOPOT Ce oe 50 
WORE ORION 2 i vlads oo 00d clteliee cade .60 
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Primary Plans..........-.eeseeeeeeees 1.00 
N. E. Journal of Edueation .......... 2.50 
American Primary Teacher............. 1.00 
Review of Reviews (Amer.).........+.. 2.50 
Wiis “TUMBUNII. cb oc eo cbs cece heey bee's 50 
Pandex of the Preee. ... fs sccccccccvecs 1,50 
























































We are offering the Review of Reviews, 
Women’s Home Companion, the Cosmopolitan 
and the Sierra Educational News (list price, 
$5.50) all for $3.00. 

Subscribers will please notify us promptly of 
changes of address. We are not mind-readers 


nor clairvoyants. and if you move from Ari- 
zona to fouth Dakota we can't guess it. 


We believe we can help our readers in a 
new way. If any of the books reviewed 
in our columns meet your fancy, order them 
through us at the list price, which will be 
given at the end of the review. 

Beginning with January, 1906, we will call 
this paper the ‘‘Sierra Eaueational News and 
Book Review.’’ This change will be in 


response to requests from teachers and other 
patrons, 





EDITORIAL. 


The recent conventions have brought up a 
new and interesting point. In Southern Cali- 
fornia the Ventura County teachers were said 
to have complied with the law concerning 
joint institutes, by having the call made to 
join with the Los Angeles County Institute. 
This seems to be legally correct. Orange 
County varied somewhat, in that the super- 
intendent called upon the teachers to assem- 
ble first at Santa Ana, then to adjourn and 
meet at Los Angeles, still as the County In- 
stitute, but with the Sonthern California 
Teachers’ Association. ‘he Santa Ana Board 
of Education ‘refused to allow their teachers 
to go, on the. ground that the 8. C. T. A., as 
such, had no legal standing educationally. 


In this they seem to be technically correct.. 


What should have been done to be certain, 
was to have called the teachers to meet with 
the Ios Angeles County teachers in a joint 
institute, e fact that the 8. C. T.'A. was 


- meeting eo-incidentally had no legal bearing. 


‘ 
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MEETINGS. 


Another point, but of minor consideration, 
was that the institute should have been held 
as a whole eithéer’at Santa Ana’or at Los 
Angeles. Some claimed that the adjournment 
and transference was not legal. This ques- 
tion will probably require legal decision later. 

In the northern part of the State the City 
Board at Sacramento refused to pay their 
teachers for the time while at the California 
Teachers’ Association at Berkeley. We do 
not know how the call was issued by the 
County Superintendent and so cannot express 
an opinion on the legality of their action. 
As it looks now, if the Sacramento teachers 
want that money they will have to sue the 
board for it. 

At a recent meeting the Fresno County 
Board unanimously passed a resolution in- 
structing the County Superintendent to notify 
the trustees of the districts whose teachers 
did not attend the ‘‘ Berkeley Meeting’’ (the 
California Teachers’ Association), that such 
teachers were not entitled to pay for the 
week. Of the 317 teachers in the county 
about thirty did not attend. 

So here we have three distinct results aris- 
ing from the recent law authorizing joint 
institutes: Challenge as to the legality of 
the call for the meeting, involving the pre- 
cise method; refusal to allow pay to those 
who did go; and refusal to allow pay to those 
who did not go. 

In addition to these were the threat of the 
Superintendent of one county to revoke the 
certificates of those who would not attend; 
and the question as to whether an institute, 
as such, can adjourn from one town to an- 
other in the midst of its annual session. 

One solution of the first proposicion, that 
of the method of calling the institute, is to 
the Legislature to legalize the larger and 
more permanent associations as a part of our 
school system. The other points will prob- 
ably have to be decided by the Supreme 
Court sooner or later. . 


CALIFORNIA. 
Tulare County Institute: 
Dinuba, Feb. 19-22, 1906. 
Riverside County Institute. 
Riverside, March 26, 1906. 
San Diego County Institute. 
San Diego, probably April 2, 


Nevada County Institute. 
Truckee, week following Easter. 


1906, 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
San Francisco, July 9-13, 1906. 
National Summer School of Public School 
Music. 
San Franciseo, July 16-28, 1906, at 
West’s School. . 
Los Angeles County Institute. 
Los Angeles, Dee. 17-21, 1906. 
Southern California Teachers’ Association. 
Los Angeles, Dee. 19-22, 1906. 


California Teachers’ Association. 
Fresno, Dec. 26-29, 1906. 


Miss 





Biennial Convention of County and City 
Superintendents, California. San Diego, Hotel 
del Coronado, May 1, 2 3. 








A New Eye Class 


SPENCE’S 
Patent Invisible Eye Glass Frame is the 
neatest, most comfortable thing in 
the world. 
Holds firmly on any Nose 
See it at 


Spence’s §S. F. Optical Co. 


SIGHT SPECIALISTS 
And Manufacturing Opticians. 
102 Phelan Bid’g. San Francisco 

















Rocks and Minerals, Fairbanks 
Habits of California Plants, Chandier 


Wewa: Child of the Pueblos, Campbe 


Wah Sing: Our Chinese Cousin, Campbell 
Early American History, Sabin 


717 Market Street - . - - - 





YOUR NEXT ORDER 


FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS SHOULD CONTAIN 
Home Geography for Primary Grades, Fairbanks 


Bobtail Dixie (A Second Black Beauty » Smith 


Educational Publishing Co. 


F. J. LOBBETT, Manager. 


San Francisco 
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RECENT INSTITUTES. 


The State Associations of Washington, 
Montana, Idaho, Colorado and New Mexico 
met during the last week of the old yevr. 
They have given us such a quantity of ma- 
terial that we shall be obliged to Jelay any 
account of them until next month. 

The Utah Teachers’ Association met at 
Salt Lake City, beginning with an evening 
reception January 2d, and closing with on 
address by Dr. G. Stanley Hall on Friday 
evening, the 5th. 

The opening reception had in its program 
the annual address by the President, Prof. 
Byron Cummings of the State University. 

Wednesday was occupied with department 
work at the University of Utah and the City 
anJ County Building, including the meetings 
of (a) the College and High School Section; 
(b) the Parents’ Section; (c) Arts and 
Crafts Section; (d) Kindergarten Section; 
(e) Music Section; (f) Elocution and Phys- 
ical education Section. A most attractive 
feature for the grade and country teachers 
was the opportunity to visit the class room 
work in the Salt Lake City schools. This 
was taken enthusiastically. 

On Thursday the Section Work continued 
until noon, this time with the School Board 
Section and the Superintendents’ Section, 
both in the City and County Building. The 
school visitation also continued. 

The general sessions were held at the As- 
sembly Hall in the ‘‘emple grounds, and in 
cluded Thursday and Friday afternoons and 
evenings. Friday morning was used for two 
sections, Primary and Grammar, the first at 
Assembly Hall, adressed by Mrs. Alice Cooley, 
and the other at Barratt Hall, addressed by 
Principal Lizbeth M. Qualtrough. The after- 
noon meetings were addressed by Mrs. Cooley 
and those in the evening by Dr. Hall. We 
quote from the ‘‘Deserét News’’ a part of 
his speech on Friday evening. 

The latter part of the session Friday after- 
noon was occupied by the business meeting, 
in which the first matter attended to was 
to raise the dues from 50 cents to $1, after 
which two new sections were added to the 
list. They are a juvenile court section, of 
which the officers are Judge Willis Brown of 
Salt Lake, and Ariel Cardon of Logan, and 
a business section of which the officers are 
O. J. Stilwell of Ogden and R. Leo Bird of 
Salt Lake. 

Following this was a discussion of the 
offer made by Boyton and Esterly of San 
Francisco of the use of their journal, the 
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School Furniture 


School Books, New and Second Hand, Kinder- 
garten Supplies, 


JONES’ BOOK STORE 
226 West Ist Street LOS ANGELES 














‘*Sierra Educational News and Book Re- 
view,’’ as the ofticial organ. The discussion 
was somewhat animated, but brief. By a 
ruling of the chair it had been stated that 
lack of action on the Association would leave 
it in the hands of the Executive Committee. 
This was the final action of the meeting in 
the matter. 

The choice of Ogden for the next conven- 
tion followed a speech by Supt. William Alli- 
son of the Ogden schools, backed up by tele- 
grams from the mayor, Weber club, and the 
board of. education. Before the vote was 
taken W. S. Rawlings of Provo extended an 
invitation, and in the sparring for place 
which followed Ogden won, after which the 
selection of the place was made unanimous, 
on the motion of Mr. Rawlings. 

For president, the name of Geo. A. Eator 
was placed before the .convention by L. A. 
Ostein of Logan, and without waiting for a 
ballot the election was made unanimous by 
acclamation. For the remaining offices, O. 
M. Mower of Springville was elected first 
vice president; W. N. Peterson, Ogden, second 
vice president; A. 8. Martin, director for 
three years, and D. A. Adams director to 
succeed Miss Babcock, resigned. 

The following resolutions were adopted, ex- 
pressing the thanks of the convention for 
courtesies extended them while in session: 

Resolved, That the Utah Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation extend thanks to the presidency of 
the Chruch of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints, the president of the State Univer- 
sity, the president of the L. D. 8S. Uni- 
versity and Salt Lake City school board for 
providing gratis buildings and rooms for meet- 
ing purposes, and 

That the association thanks the adminis- 
tration of the Salt Lake City schools for the 
provision made by which a systematic in- 
spection of the regular school work could be 
made by visiting teachers, and be it further 

Resolved, That Professor Wetzel and his 
little singers, the Imperial\ quartette, the 
Orpheus club and Professor McClellan and 
Professor Stephens, the. Tabernacle choir, who 
have assisted, be commended, and thanked 














SOMETHING NEW--HOLDS COLLARS UP 


Flexible, Invisible, Transparent—It bends and retains shape. 
Write for Sample. 


HE JERSEY NOVELTY CO. 3, 4. 6, and 22, 24 Commercial St., Newark, N. J. 


Ladies’ Collar Supporters. Made in Three’ Sizes. 
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for their entertaining and inspiring music. 

That our thanks be extended to the teach- 
ers ot Salt Lake City and county for the re- 
ception so kindly extended to visiting teach- 
ers. 

That the association appreciates the fair 
and impartial treatment accorded it by the 
press of Salt Lake City, and be it further 

Resolved, That Dr. G. Stanley Hall and 
Mrs. Alice W. Cooley be tendered the sin- 
cere thanks of the association for the splen- 
did work they have done in pointing the way 
to higher and better tnings in the profession 
of teaching. 

Of the evening session closing the Twelfth 
Annual meeting of the Utah Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation we quote as follows: 


DR. HALL ’S LECTURE. 


Last night the Assembly hall was crowded 
to hear Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s final lecture 
before returning to Clark University in 
Massachusetts, of which he is president. Dr. 
Hall departed from the strict discussion of 
the subject announced to pay a tribute to the 
University of Utah, which he characterized as 
one of the best of the younger universities, 
and to Utah’s climate, which he said was an 
inspiration to great deeds. Dr. Hall discussed 
the ‘‘Education of the Heart and the Im- 
agination,’’ and in part. he said: 

Despite the fact that the intellect is part 
of the training which is commonly called 
education, the feelings have more to do with 
the acts than the intellect. The intellect is 
only one room in the mind of man, and there 
are many rooms in the temple of man’s con- 
sciousness. We do not judge people by the 
intellect so much as by the heart. We want 
good-hearted people. They are the people 
who make life worth while, 


LIFE’S PROPER POISE. 

The proper po.se in life is a balance be- 
tween pleasure and pain, which are the two 
extremes of man’s nature. Pleasure nourishes 
the nerves, but pain sets them to work. The 
human being must have both, but the sane 
human being preserves a balance between 
taking a little pleasure as compensation for 
a great deal of pain. The first requisite 
for the education of the heart is that we 


take delight in the things in which we should 
take delight. 

Fear is another of the emotions which 
should be trained aright. It is not possible 
to eliminate fear, and fear of certain things 
is right, but morbid fear, such as supersti- 
tion, fear of thunder and fear of unreal 
things, should be done away with by means 
of the intellect. Anger is still the third 
of the great emotions, and reasonable, right- 
eous anger is not to be eliminated, either. 
When indulged to excess it is dangerous, but 
it has its place. Any right-minded person 
will get angry sometimes just as any right- 
minded man will make enemies. And some- 
times the child should be made, even in the 
school room, to feel the effects of that anger 
at the time of the provocation. So the youth 
should be taught to be angry in the right 
way and for the right cause. 


THE POWER OF LOVE. 


But the great emotion, the one which has 
power over all the others, is love. Love is 
only another name for interest. That man 
loves his work who is interested in it. Much 
of the weariness of life is the result of a 
lack of interest or of love for the work of 
life. Love, whether religious or sexual, is 
the basis of all devotion and the reason for 
all success in a chosen line. No teacher 
should be in the school room who does not 
love his work. Love is the fulfilling of the 
law. It is the strong passion which rules the 
whole of life, and whether religious or sexual 
it is so strong of itself that it sometimes 
grovels around .se meanest and unworthiest 
of objects ra.scr than have no object. It is 
stronger than the human soul itself. Love 
thinketh no evil; love suffereth long and is 
kind. 

The education of the imagination goes with 
the education of the heart. There should be 
a great deal in the life of the growing child 
of ‘‘the light that never was on sea or land.’’ 
A little romance, a little of the story telling 
element, should be in all teaching. If there 
is any one test of the true teacher it is the 
test of telling stories. It is the beginning 
of all education. And if there is one thing 
on which the modern world agrees today it is 
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on the idea of education. It is the universal 
creed. 
PRAISES UNIVERSITY. 

In closing, Dr. Hall spoke a few words of 
commendation for the university, which he 
pronounced one of the best of the younger 
institutions in its faculty and resources. He 
spoke highly of the normal school, the only 
one, he said, connected with a state univer- 
sity of which he knew; he paid a high tribute 
to the High School faculty and expressed 
himself as greatly impressed with the teachers 
whom he had met here. He said: 

I want to congratulate you on the ages of 
your teachers, he said: ‘‘I should say that 
the average is fully 10 years below our aver- 
age in the east. And I also think that they 
are younger than ours at the same age. The 
people here are younger than the eastern 
people. I don’t know whether it is some- 
vaing in your wonderful air or what it is— 
I wish I might take a bottle of it home with 
me—but | am a younger man. And above 
all I wish here to speak of the noble work 
that is being done to save the poor, unfor- 
tunate children who are without proper 
parents to care for them as .you are doing in 
the juvenile court. I have never had an op- 
portunity to study such a work and I feel that 
1 have learned much, I find your law most 
beneficent and the man who is at the head 
of your system the most wonderful man for 
the position that could be obtained. 


CALIFORNIA. 

The Inyo County Institute met at Bishop, 
January 9th, for a three days’ session. 

To the eredit of the profession be it noted 
that every employed public school teacher 
in the county is in attendance, while there is 
also a goodly representation of those who 
are otherwise interested in educational mat- 
ters and of ex-teachers. 

Roll call was answered by the following: 
Mrs. F. Connor, Round Valley; Clay Hamp- 
ton, Irving; Mrs. M. E. T. Stevens, River- 
side; Mrs. M. A. Burke, Laws; A. M. Brooks, 
Miss Oliye Rogers, Bishop High; G. A. Har- 
lan, Miss M. E. Truseott, Miss Maud Warren, 
Bishop Grammar; Miss Calla Newlan, Warm 
Springs; Miss Blanche Brooks, Center; Miss 
Leila Scovil, Valley; Mrs. M. A. Clarke, Miss 
Lucy Harper, Big Pine; Mrs. E. Lindsay, 
Fish Springs; Miss Boillot, Milton; A. A. 
Brierly, Independence; Mrs. Cecil Macfar- 
lane, Citrus; Miss Kate Walter, Union; Miss 
Tula Humphrey, Lone Pine; Miss Alice Dun- 
lap, Keeler; Miss Katie Bigelow, Darwin. 

Among other teachers in attendance are 
Deputy Superintendent Job Wood, Jr., Su- 
perintendent Edward Hyatt, of Riverside 
cointy; Miss Rehwold, teacher of the In- 
dian school of Camp Independence; O. H. 
Hill, of Benton; Mr. James, of the Bishop 
Indian school, 





The commercial and shorthand teachers of 
California met at the rooms of the Metropol- 
itan Business College. Those taking part were 
L. ©. Jordan of the Metropolitan Business 
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College; J. R. Humphreys of the Western 


‘ School of Commerce of Stockton; H. C, Cap- 


well, a banker of Oakland; James Robbins of 
San Francisco; James Ferguson of the Mis- 
sion High School of San Francisco; Robert 
A. Gallagher, of the Gallagher-Marsh Busi- 
ness College of San Francisco; R. V. Dixon, of 
Dixon College of Oakland; K. L. Miller, of 
the Merrill-Miller College of San Francisco; 
Z. P. Smith of San Jose; J. 8S. Sweet of the 
Santa Rosa Business College; E. P. Heald of 
Heald’s Business College of San Francisco; 
W. E. Gibson of the Polytechnic Business 
College of Oakland; A. 8. Weaver of the San 
Francisco Business College; R. H. Webster of 
the Metropolitan Business College, San Fran- 
cisco; H. L.- Gunn of the Napa Business 
College; C. 8. Springer of the Chestnutwood 
Business College of Santa Cruz; R. O. Gar- 
diner of the Stockton Business College; Ira 
N. Allen of the Dixon College of Oakland; 
G. R. Stouffer; J. N. Sproule of the Fresno 
Business College; and W. Boucher of the San 
Jose Business College. 


OREGON. 


The Polk County Institute, at Dallas, to- 
gether with the School Officers’ Association 
of the county, met on December 8th and 
9th. There were 100 teachers and 70 school 
officers present. The instructors included 
State Superintendent J. H. Ackerman; E. D. 
Ressler, Pres. Oregon State Normal School; 
B. F. Mulkey, Pres. Southern Oregon State 
Normal School; Mrs. K. E. Sloan of the 
Ladd School in Portland; and Miss Cornelia 


We Have the Best Unoccupied 
Residence Property in Berkeley 


It is located three blocks sorth of the 
University, on a level with California 
Field and the newer University bvild- 
ings. It is surrounded by many of the 
finest residences in Berl:eley. 


EAST AND SOUTH FRONT 




















100 feet on Powditch street, 205 feet 
on Dwight Way, 105 feet of it with 
depth of 150 feet. Price right. 

If you want property in Berkeley, the 
finest college and residence town in the 
West, take advantage of this opportu- 
nity. In 1900 the population was 16,000 
Now it is about 30,000. 


Address: REALTY COMPANY, 


404 Educational Bldg. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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Marvin, secretary of the Oregon State Li- 
brary Commission. 


WASHINGTON. 


The State Educational Association will 
meet at Bellingham next year. The officers 
for 1906 will be E, A. Bryan, President of the 
Washington State College, at Pullman, Presi- 
dent; L. L. Benbow, Superintendent of Peirce 
County, Tacoma, Vice President; O. C. Whit- 
ney, of Tacoma, Secretary; Prof. Morgan, of 
Kllensburg, Treasurer; and H. E. Mathes, 
President Bellingham Normal, member of 
Board of Trustees. 


UTAH. 


A meeting of the Board of Education of 
the Jordan School District was held in the 
otnee of County Superintendent of Schoo!s 
Smith January 4th, at which the organiza- 
tion of ‘the board was perfected, The offi- 
cers chosen are ©, C, Crapo of Sandy, Vresi- 
dent, and Heber A. Smith of Draper, Vice- 
President. The other members of tie board 
are George UV. Gardner of West Jordan, 
Charles Colebrook ot Butler, and C, J.. Coun- 
tryman of Bingham. 

The Board of Education of Ogden at the 
meeting of January 5th, decided that they 
could not raise any salaries for tne baiance 
of the year, as their funds will net permit. 
K. 8. Rolapp was reappointed clerk of the 
board, and James F. Burton treasurer, at 
the same salary and under similur bonds as 
heretofore, 

In Ogden the enrollment in the grades for 
December, 1905, was 4670, in the High School 
over 400. The children are under the in- 
struction of 120 teachers. The tax receipts 
tor school purposes will be not less than 
$125,000. The city tax for schools is 7 
mills, 

The State Board of Education at its meet- 
ing December 28 granted a number of cer- 
tificates and diplomas as follows: High School 
diplomas—Harriet Elliott and Alfred Rees of 
Salt Lake City, and C. C. Norwood of Eu- 
reka; grammar grade diplomas — Archibald 
Gardner and Violet Clark of Salt Lake Coun- 
ty: state five-year certificates—Clarence E. 
Walters, Hannah McLachlan and Millie Pin- 
ney Lowe of Salt Lake City; state temporary 
High School certificates—A. L. Neff and J. 
T. Woodbury of St. George, Eiler Freece, Salt 
Lake County. 

The new twelve-room brick and stone school 
building on the West Side at Murray cost 
$22,000. It is located in the old Twenty- 
fourth District south of Murray. At its 
dedication on December 29th the speakers 
were: State Superintendent A. C. Nelson, 
County Superintendent John W. Smith; H. 
W. Brown, member of the Murray School 
Board; G. M. Mumford, Supervisor of the 
Murray Schools; Principal C. C. Steffenson 
and Teachers H. E. Smith and Martin Chris- 
tensen of the new school. The building will 
accommodate 600 pupils. At present but five 
teachers will be employed, the other two so 
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far unmentioned being Misses M. Wells an.1 
EK. Kenna. 

The new Taylorsville Schoolhouse, costing 
$21,000, will be dedicated soon. It is similar 
to the Murray School and will hold 600 
pupils, 





Ine schools-of Boise, Idaho, show the en 
rollment on the Ist of December, 1905, to 
have been 2223, of which number 264 belong 
to the migh School. They are under the 
supervision of Mr. J. F. Williamson. 





Since the graduation matinee given in the 
Majestic Theatre January l7th by students 
of the James Morrow Long College of Voice 
and Dramatic Action, Manager Bishop, ap 
proving of the work then done, has prom- 
ised to pay each student entering the col- 
lege a monthly salary of $10 from commence 
ment to graduation and to use them profes 
sionally, throughout the course, whenever op- 
portunity offers. ‘These are far greater ad- 
vantages than are offered in any school of 
acting in the United States. 





Recent Changes. 


os ——— 


' SAN FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED RONCOVIERI, Superintendent, vice 
W. H. Langdon, resigned. 


Lowell High School. 
W. J. STACK, English. 
A. B., Stanford University, 1903. 
vice T. R. Kelley, on leave of absence. 
RICHARD W. HARVEY, Biology. 
vice ©. D. Snyder, on leave of absence. 


Alameda High School. 
GEORGE PARTLETT, History. 


B. L., University of California, 1901. 
vice George C. Mansfield, resigned. 
EDITH M. JORDAN, History. 
A. B., Stanford University, 1897. 
A. M., Cornell University, 1901. 
vice Frank T. Bussell, on leave of ab- 
sence. 


Berkeley High School. 
MARGARET WEBB, Latin, Mathematics. 
8. 8., University of California, 1899. 
Fowler (Union High School). 


LENORE F. O’CONNOR, Latin, Gérman. 
University of Wisconsin, 1895. 
University of Berlin, 1899. 
vice Louise M. Peters, resigned. 





Oleander Grammar School. 
W. B. VIOLETTE, Principal. 
vice A. E. Taylor, resigned. 
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CERTIFICATION. 


CERTIFICATION, NEW MEXICO. 


Information 





About Professional Certificates 
‘for Teachers. 


The last Legislative Assembly passed an 
Act of which the following is an extract: 

‘*The Territorial Board of Education is 
hereby authorized to issue territorial teach- 
ers’ certificates to persons whom it may deem 
quahhed by reason of their moral character, 
academic scholarship, knowledge of the theory 
and art of teaching, and actual practice in 
teaching. The certificates shall remain in 
force from and after their issue, Provided, 
no certificate shall ve granted for (not) less 
than five years, And Provided further, the 
lowest qualifications for such certificates shall 
be equal, in respect to moral character, aca- 
demic scholarship, knowledge of the theory 
and are of teaching, and actual practice in 
teaching to that required of those who com- 
plete the full professional course in either 
the New Mexico Normal school or the Normal 
University. Holders of these certificates who 
possess a certificate of attendance upon some 
county or city normal institute or summer 
school, as already provided by law, shall be 
entiled without further examination, to teach 
in any of the public schools of New Mexico 
for the period of time designated therein,’’ 

Note 1. From the above it will be seen 
that a holder of one of these certificates, in 
order to be a legally qualified teacher, must 
also annually present a certificate of sttend- 
ance upon an approved institute or summer 
school. 

For the administration of this law, the 
Territorial Board of Kducation has adopted 
the following rules: 

Rule 1. An applicant for a professional 
certificate who resides outside the Territory, 
as one condition of having his application 
granted, must present a certificate from the 
school superintendent of the county in New 
Mexico in which he proposes to teach, or 
from the Board of Education or school direc- 
tors by which he is employed, testifying to 
sucn employment. 

Rule 2. Under said law the Board will 
grant two classes of certificates: The first 
for the term of five years; the second, called 
a life certificate, tor an indefinite period, 
containing a provision that tne recipient re- 
main in active service, with a permissible 
absence of not more than three years at any 
one time; and that each grantee of such cer- 
tificate shall report annually to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in. regard to 
his active service. 

The five years’ certificates will be printed 
on best quality of paper, and the life cer- 
tificates on parchment. The fee for the 
former is three dollars ($3.00); for the latter, 
ten dollars ($10.00). In each case this fee 


must be paid to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in advance of issuing the cer- 
tificate. 
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Rule 3. No life certificate will be granted 
to any person who has not had at least five 
years’ successful experience in the public 
schools of New Mexico. 

Rule 4. Graduates of schools that are not 
Normal schools, yet have an academic course 
fully equal in all respect to the highest aca- 
demic course of either of the Normal schools 
of New Mexico, may be granted the five 
years’ certificate only after they have had 
three years of successful experience in teach- 
ing. 

Note 2. As evidence of scholarship, ap- 
plicants must furnish either diplomas or cer- 
tified copies of them. The latter are pre- 
ferred, as their loss in the mail or otherwise 
is not so serious, 

As evidence in teaching, both as to success 
and length of time, testimonials of persons 
well qualified to judge will be received. 


See. 1526.—Duties. Teachers’ Certificates. 
County Examiners, Territorial Board to 
Prepare Questions. Amended by Clause 
73, L. 1905, 

(As amended.) (Laws 1901.) That he 
shall also, on the first Monday in January, 
April, July and October of each year, or as 
soon thereafter as he has received the certi- 
ficate of the Territorial Board of Education, 
signifying the amount appropriated to his 
county for the use of common schools for the 
current year, apportion such amount, together 
with all the county school fund, for the same 
purpose, to the several districts within the 
county, in proportion to the number of chil- 
dren residing in each, over five and under 
twenty-one years of age, as the same shal) 
appear from the last annual reports of the 
clerks of the respective districts, and he shall 
immediately certify such apportionment to 
the directors of the respective districts, and 
to the county treasurer, who shall credit the 
several school districts on his books with the 
respective sums apportioned to them. Pro 
vided, That no district shall be entitled to 
receive any portion of the common _ school 
fund in which a common school has not been 
taught at least three months during the 
twelve months preceding. It shall also be 
his duty to visit each of the schoois within 
his jurisdiction at least once a year, and he 
shall also see that the annual report of the 
clerks of the several school districts of his 
county are made correctly and in due time. 
In conjunction with two competent persons, 
appointed by the Judge of the District Court 
wherein the county is situated, he shall make 
examination of all applicants to teach, and 

rf their competency, shall 
grant them a certificate: Provided, That 
said superintendent, with one of said persons 

80 appointed, shall constitute a quorum of 

said examining board. Said certificates shall 

be of three grades, and such examination 
shall be necessary for the three grades as 
the territorial superintendent shall designate, 
and in school districts where the only lan- 
guage spoken is Spanish, the teacher shall 
have a knowledge of both English and Span- 
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Our recent requests for teachers have included a Su- 


perintendent at $2500, a High School Principal at $1800, 
another at $1250; High School assistants, at prices rang- 


ing from $750-$1200; Grammar Principals in California 
and other states, also assistants; a teacher of Domestic 
Science in another state; a commercial teacher for a 
good Normal School; and others of various kinds. 
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To Our New Offices at 
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ish. Each member of said examing board 
shall receive five dollars per diem, and no 
more, for his services, to be paid from the 
county school funds. 

The Territorial Board of Education shall 
annually prepare or cause to Le prepared sets 
of examination’ questions, upon such subjects 
as it may eleet, for applicants for first’ and 
second class teachers’ certiheates, to teach 
in the several school districts, independent 
districts and incorporated towns and cities 
ot the territory; and such’ board shall send 
one of sueh sets, sealed, to each of the county 
superintendents seven days before the last 
Kriday before the close of the Normal In- 
stitute, and on such last Fridays-as afore- 
said, the said county superintendents shall 
open the sealed questions in the presence of 
the assembled applicants for teachers’. cer- 
tificates, and the examining board, and shall 
at once proceed to hold examinations on such 
questions. Special examinations may be held 
in counties of the first class at other times 
when necessary at the discretion of the ex- 
amining board. The examining board shall 
grade the applicants on the examinations so 
held, and shall immediately send the papers 
of the applicants, together with the grade it 
has given them, to the Territorial Board of 
Kiducation, or its representative, .to be re- 
vised if deemed proper. This revision shall 
be final, and the examining board holding 
the examination shall, on notification, im- 
mediately issue a certificate to the applicant 
to accord with the action of said Territorial 
Board of Edueation; but in the absence of 
such revision and pending such revision the 
grade given by the examining board shall 
stend. All appueants receiving a general 
averrge grade as high as 90 per cent, with 
no grade in any one branch lower than 70 
per cent, shall receive first class certificates, 
entitling them to teach for three years 
throughout the territory; and those receiving 
a general average grade as high as 70 per 
cent, with no grade in any one branch lower 
than 50 per cent, shali receive second class 
certificates entitiing the recipients to teach 
for two years within the county in which 
granted, and which may be honored in other 
counties, for time specified in the certificate 
only, at the discretion of the county superin: 
tendents of said other counties. Third class 
certificates, entitling the recipient to teach 
for one,year within the county in which 
granted, may be granted as now provided by 
law. The members of such examining board 
shall not be paid for more than six years’ 
services for any one examination session in 
counties other than those of the first class. 
Holders of first class certificates may have 
them renewed within any county at the dis- 
cretion of the superintendent of said county 
without a formal re-examination, in case 
evidence is shown of successful experience in 
teaching and faithful attendance to duty: 
Provided, That no such renewal of any cer- 
tifieate shall be made by ‘any county superin- 
tendent without the consent of the Terri- 
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torial Board of Education; but in the ab- 
sence of such renewal, all first class certifi- 
cates shall be void at the expiration of thre: 
years from their date. All second class cer 
tificates shall be void at the expiration ot 
two years from their date, and all third class 
certificates at_ the expiration of one yea: 
from their date, Cértinvates good only in 
the district in which granted, may be issue 
by: the authority of boards of education in 
incorporated cities, and shall be valid and 
sufficient for teachers in said districts for 
such periods as said board may prescribe. 
A legally qualified teacher to teach in any 
school district; independent district or in. 
corporated town or city, shall be one who 
has been certificated as prescribed ia this act, 
and who possess a certificate of attendance 
upon some county or city normal institute or 
summer school, or hag an approved excuse for 
non-attendance; and in school districts, where 
the only language spoken is Spanish the 
teac.er shall have a knowledge of both Span- 
ish and English. Any county superintendent, 
or member of a school board, or county 
treasurer who shall directly or indirectly 
cause the public school funds to be paid for 
teachers’ services to any other person than 
a legally qualified teacher under the provi- 
sions of this aet shall oe guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof shal! 
be fined in a sum of not less than one hun- 
dred dollars ($100.00) nor more than five 
hunared dollars ($500.00) for each and every 
offense, and may be removed from office by 
the governor: Provided, ANo first class cer- 
tincate shall be issued, nor shall any person 
be entitled to a first class certificate, until 
he or she has procured the same by examina- 
tion as provided for in this act. 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Secretary’s Office, 


Winona, Minn., Nov. 22, 1905. 
To the Edueational Press: | 


The executive committee of the National 
Edueational Association authorizes the an- 
nouncement that the forty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the National Educational Association 
will be held in San Francisco, Cal., July 
9-13, 1906. 


The lines of the Transcontinental Passen- 
ger Association have authorized a rate of one 
lowest first-class. limited fare for the round 
trip, plus $2 N. E. A. membership fee, via 
direet routes. This provides for going one 
route and returning another. For tickets 
routed via Portland, Ore,, in one direction 
the rate will be $12.50 higher. 

The dates of sale will extend from June 
25 to July 7, and the return limit will be 
September 15. 


Stop-overs will be allowed west of the 
Missouri River and St. Paul on both the going 
and return trips. 
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Steps will be taken immediately to secure 
the concurrence of the lines of all railway 
passenger associations in the action of the 
transcontinental association and the exten 
sion of the usual rates to all parts of the 
United States. 

The teachers of California and the citizens 
of San Francisco are deeply interested in 
the. next convention. They unite in express- 
ing the most confident assurances of charac- 
teristic California hospitality in the reception 
and entertainment of the members, and of the 
most liberal co-operation in all matters essen- 
tial to making the convention successful. 

A permanent organization of committees 
to prepare for the convention and to care for 
tae interests of the association will soon be 
completed and announced in a special circular. 

It is believed that the decision of the ex- 
ecutivé committee will be approved, not only 
by the members of the association, but also 
by teachers generally who wish to visit the 
Pacific Coast under exeeptionally favorable 
conditions, 

MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE. 

As has already been announced, the De- 
partment of Superintendence will hold its 
next meeting in Louisville, Ky., February 
27 and 28 and March 1. Superintendent John 
W. Carr, president of the Department of 
Superintendence, is formulating the program 
which it is expected will be issued in a spe- 
cial circular early in December. In addition 
to the regular program, the following round 
tables have already been decided upon: 

1, Round table of City Superintendents of 
the larger cities, led by Dr. Ida Bender of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








California Uniform Company 
13 Sutter St. 
M. LAFEE. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 


We pay special attention to Military 
Schools. Let us figure on your uniforms. 
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Cunningham 


Curtis & Welch 


Are the Depositaries, for all the Leading 
Publishers of 


School @ College Texts 














Teachers are cordially invited to call at 
our rooms to examine 


THE MOST REPRESENTATIVE LINE 
OF SCHOOL BOOKS IN THE WEST 


319-323 Sansome ‘St., San Francieco. 
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Belmont— 
Belmont School.. Wm. T. Reid, Principal 
Berkeley— 
Miss Head's School. 
Claremont— 
Pomona College. 
dent. 
Irvington— 
Anderson Academy. 
son, Principal. 
Los Angeles 
Girls’ Collegiate School. 
Dennen, Principals. 


Anna Head, Principal. 


Geo. A. Gates, D. D., Presi- 


William Walker Ander- 


Misses Parsons and 


Harvard School. Grenville C. Emery, Prin- 
cipal. 

Los Angeles Military Academy. Walter J. 
Bailey, Principal. 

Occidental College. Guy T. Wadsworth, D. D., 
* President. 

University of Southern California. Geo. C. 
Bovard, D. D., President. 

Westiake Schoo! for Girls. Misses Vance and 


de Laguna, Principals. 


Menlo Park— 
Hoitt’s School. W. J. Meredith, Principal. 
Mills College— 
N.ilis College. Mrs. C. T. Mills, President. 
Nordhoff— 
thacner School. 8S. D. Thacher, Principal. 
Caliand— 
The octets School. Sarah W. Horton, Prin- 
cipal. 
California College. TT. G. Brownson, D. D., 
President. 
Palo Alto— 
Miss Harker and Miss Hughes’ Schoo! for 
Girls. Miss Catherine Marker, Principal. 
Palo Alito Academy. Maynard Shipley, Super- 
intendent. 
Pasadena— 
Throop Polytechnic Institute. W. A. Edwards. 
President. 


San Francisco— 
Hamlin School and Van Ness Seminary. 
Sarah D. Hamlin, Principat. 
Heald’s Business College. KE. P. Heald, 
Irving Institute. Mrs. Ed. B. Church, 
Isaac Pitman Business College. B. F. Duff. 
The Lyceum. L. H. Grau. Ph. D., Principal. 
Merrili-Miller College... K. L.: Miller, Principal. 
Melbourne School for Stammerers. F. Gilman. 
Norcross, Principal. 
ee a tm Business College and Academy. 
R. . Webster, President. 


Miss. 


Pres. 
Prin. 


Miss West’s School. Miss Mary B. West, 
Principal. 
San Francisco Business College. Arthur 
Weaver, Principal. 
University. Preparatory School. Arthur C. 
Willard, Principal. 
San Mateo— 
$t. Margaret’s Hall, Miss Eleanor Tebbets, 
Principal. 
St. Mathew’s School. Rev. W. A. Brewer, 


Head Master. 
San Jose— ‘ 
Pacific Coast Business College. 
San dose Business College. W. Boncher, 
cipal. ° 
University of the Pacific. 
D.; President. 


Prin- 


Eli T. McClish, D. 


San Rafael— 


Hitchcock’s School. 
Head Master. 


Rev. Chas. Hitchcock, 


Mt. Tamalpais. Military Academy. Arthur 
Cr . D. D., Head Master. 
Santa - Barbara— ‘ : 
Hick’s School. Samuel W. Hicks. Principal. 
The Blanchard-Gamble School. Misses: 


_ Blanchard and Gamble, “Principals. 
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Correspondence 
School for Teachers 


There is a demand for in- 
struction by correspondence. 








California high school grad- . 


uates and Eastern teachers 
seek special preparation 
for examination for 
teachers’ certificates. 
With fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in class work, pre- 
paring over 900 persons for 
California and Anzona Ex- 
aminations for teachers’ cer- 
tificates, this school invites 
confidence, correspondence 
and patronage. Full par- 
ticulars to applicants. 
For three years there has 
been an increasing shortage 
of good teachers. The 
remedy is a larger number 
of teachers certificated by 
examination. Constant em- 
ployment at good salaries is 


practically assured. 

Copy of school law for certification, 
ist of subjects, sample questions, dates 
and rules for teachers’ examination sent 
for ten cents. 


Boynton Normal 


625 STIMSON BLOCK 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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2. Round table of the City Superintendent: 
of the intermediate and smaller cities, led 
by Dr. J. H. Phillips of Birmingham, Ala. 

3. Round table of State and County Super 
intendents (leader to be supplied). 

4. Round table on reformed spelling (leade: 
to be supplied). 

The Seelbach Hotel has been selected as 
headquarters for the Department. Reserva 
tions can be made by written application to 
Superintendent E. H. Mark, chairman of the 
general committee of arrangements. 

The railroad rate of one and one-third fare 
for the round trip on the certified plan has 
been granted for the meeting in Louisville 
by the Central Passenger Association and the 
Western Passenger Association, and will 
doubtless be granted by all other associations. 

I am sincerely yours, 
IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary. 





MODERN BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


While visiting Los Angeles, I had occa- 
sion to call at the  Brownsberger liome 
School, and was surprised to find it to be 
such a thoroughly equipped business college. 
It is located in the heart of the city, and 
yet when one stands in the modst of ‘he 
beautiful grounds of contentment and pleas- 
ure steals upon you. When one looks about 
the place and thinks that only six years ago 
Mrs. F. Brownsberger started without one 
dollar of capital and with but a few pupils, 
and now at the end of this period find an 
attendance of over 300 scholars, with three 
fine buildings equipped with at least 110 
typewriters and 150 roll top desks of the 
finest and most improved type,—in fact 
everything that a modern business colleg: 
would have for the benefit and interest of 
the pupils—one can only come to one cvn 
clusion: that is, this school must give results; 
its pupils must have been successful. It is 
phenomenal—the rapid growth of this schoo! 
—and, as I stated above, their methods must 
be correct. I found that they were teaching 
the Graham System of shorthand, which is 








Kenyon Hotel 


0000 
Where you stop when in 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


on your way to California 


Don H. Porter, Prop. 


American Plan $2.50 a day and up 
European Plan $1.00 a day and up 
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one of the best, and the Budget System of 
bookkeeping, and the card index an] louse 
leaf ledger systems, and they say that two- 
thirds of the pupil’s time is spent ia actual, 
practical office work. 

Let me add a word regarling Mrs. F. 
Brownsberger, who, waile the writer was 
visiting her school, treated him with great 
courtesy and kindness. I found ker to be a 


UNDER THE 


person above the average intelligence; one 
who seemed greatly enthused with her work; 
and what pleased me was her simplicity anJ 
fearless independence; and I trust to have 
the pleasure of meeting her again. 





NOTE. 


It is with regret that we record the sad 
news concerning Mr, Frank F. Bunker and 
his family. During the wreck of the Va- 
lencia his wife and two children perished 
and he himself barely escaped destruction. 
All who know him and have known his wife 
will sorrow with him. They were on their 
way to Seattle, where he was to take up his 


new work as Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools. 
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THE ARMY OF TEACHERS. 


The army of education in the United States 
is made up of 450,000 teachers, of whom 120,- 
000 are men and 330,000 women. The over- 
wheiming majority of the teachers are natives 
of the United States, less than 30,000 having 
been born abroad—one in fifteen. 


ROSES. 


Most of the male teachers are between the 
years of 25 and 35. The majority of the 
women teachers are between 15 and 25. 

There are 2300 male teacners over 65. There 
are less than 1500 female teachers over 65. 
‘three times as many female as male teachers 
are put down as ‘‘age unknown.’’ 

There are 21,000 colored teachers in the 
United States, thus divided between the two 
sexes: 7700 men and 13,300 women. There 
are 500 Indian teachers in the Indian schools 
of the United States—240 men and 260 
women. 

The average age of teachers in the United 
States is higher than in England and lower 
than in Germany. The proportion of very 
youthful teachers is much greater in the 
country than in the city districts. 

The largest proportion of male teachers is 
to be found in West Virginia, where they 
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number 50 per cent of the total. The largest 
proportion of women is to be found in Ver- 
mont, where they form 90 per cent of the 
whole number. The standard of education 
is very much higher in Vermont than it is 
in West Virginia. 

The number of teachers in the United States 
has increased greatly in recent years. In 
1871 there were 125,000; in 1880, 225,000; in 
1890, 340,000, and it is at present 450,000,— 
New York ‘‘Sun.’’ 





BETWEEN SLATIONS. 


The newest Gibson picture shows a cupid 
cook perched on top of a barrel, a saucepan 
in his hand, and a chef’s cap on his head. 
He is lecturing on his art to a group of long- 
limbea, small-waisted Gibson girls and a few 
strenuous-looking Gibson men. This is his 
recipe for kisses: To one piece of dark 
piazza add a little moonlight—take for grant- 
ed two people. Press in two strong ones a 
small, soft hand. Sift lightly two ounces 
of attraction, one of romance; add large 
measure of folly; stir in a floating ruffle and 
one or two whispers. Dissolve half a dozen 
glances in a well of silence; dust in a small 
quantity of hesitation, one ounce of resist- 
ance, two of yielding; place the kisses on a 
flushed cheek or two lips; flavor with a slight 
scream and set aside to cool. This will suc- 
ceed in any climate, if directions are care- 
fully followed.—Denver ‘‘'Times,’’ 





A primary language class was studying 
verbs. The verb ‘‘growl’’ was assigned to 
Georgie with the instruction that he join a 
suitaole subject. 

‘*holks growl,’’ he read. 

‘*No,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘dogs growl, but 
not peopte.’’ 

‘*Well I guess they do; pa says ma growls 
all the time.’’——‘‘ Midland Schools,’’ 








SAN MATEO, CAL. 


Matthew’s School 
(Military) 
Fortieth year opens August 17, 

Rev. W. A. Brewer. Headmaster. 


Col. Wm. R. Parnell, U. 8S. A., Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics. 


St. 


1905. 








Miss Harker and Miss Hughes’ School for Girls 
PALO ALTO, - - CALIFORNIA 


College preparatory. Certificate admits 
to Stanford, Vassar and Wellesly. Also In- 
termediate and Primary Departments. Pleas- 
ant home life. Number limited. Music- 
Education under pupil of Calvin B. Cady of 
Boston. 





‘*Wow!’’ exclaimed the cold chisel, shu.- 
dering; ‘‘there goes that kid again sharpen- 
ing a slate pencil,’’ 

‘*uracious! Does that annoy you?’’ asked 
the saw. 

‘*Of course; doesn’t it affect you?’’ 

‘No. It takes a file to set my teeth on 
edge.’’—Philadelphia ‘* Ledger.’’ 





A Boston girl said: ‘‘It is an incontro- 
vertible actuality that the anticipatory avis 
appropriates the prematurely active vermicu- 
lar specimen.’’ She meant: ‘‘The early 
bird catches the worm,’’ 





A THRILLING FACT. 


‘*Suppose,’’ said the wise orator— ‘though 
’tis a thought stupendous— 

Suppose a baby one year old with arms of 
the tremendous 

vength of ninety-three odd million miles, 

Should, in a freak of fun, 

Reach up and touch the sun; 

That child would be 

253 

Years old, 

I’m told, 

Before it learned 

ats hand was burned!’’ 

—Jane Ellis Joy in ‘‘St. Nicholas,’’ 





‘*Give me a pair of your best shoes for a 
boy.’’ 

‘*Freneh kid?’’ 

**No, sir; Irish.’’ 








is the instantan- 
eous cleaning and 
filling device which 
puts this pen in a 
distinct class by 


“The PenThat Fills Itself” 
Ta CONKLIN PEN Co.- TOLEDO. O. 
For sale in all cities 
CARDINELL-VINCENT COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Representatives 

















414 Market St., San Francisco 
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THE WINTER ROUTE EAST 


When you think of going East, think of 
the Texas & Pacific, the true Southern 
Route, as it is called, 

We can plan for you an ideal Winter trip 
through the fertile San Joaquin Valley or 


down the picturesque coast line of the South- 
ern Pacific via Los Angeles, journeying 
through the beautiful Orange and Olive 


groves of Southern California, getting a 
glimpse of the Old World civilization of Old 
Mexico en route and on through the cotton 
fields of the Southland. 

Pullman and Tourist sleepers to St. Louis 
and the East; a new and excellent dining car 
service—meals a la carte; stop-overs to visit 
the famous Hot Springs of Arkansas if de- 
sired, 

For rate quotations, sleeper reservations, 
and all information about your trip address 


or call upon 
MR. W. J. SHOTWELL, 
General Agent, 
No. 625 Market St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
It’s not a bit of trouble to answer all your 
questions. 








BUY YOUR 


school Books.. 
and Stationery 


OF 


D. C. SULLIVAN 


704 Polk Street, near Eddy 
Francisco .. 4 California 


Books 








HOLIDAY 
LIBRARY 
and SCHOOL 





LARGEST STOCK ON THE COAST. 
Also School Furniture and Suppiles. 
Send for Catalogues. 


Ghe Whitaker @ Ray Co. 


711 Mission Street. 


San Francisco. 
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Investment 


at once at the rate of 
Income ; Guaranteed 5 per cent. per annum, 
payable semi-annually. 50 per cent. or more annually for 
a lifetime in a few years. Better than savings banks from 
the start, and better than insurance for protection and old 
age Can be secured for cash or at the rate of $5, or any 
multiple of $5 per month. Inquire of Calvin Esterly, 
717 Market Street. 








HOW TO TEACH DRAWING. 


This book tells the teacher how to pro- 
ceed from day to day. What to have pupils 
do. What questions to ask. What answers 
to require. The book is for teachers only, 
the pupils being provided with 


DRAWIN 


models which can be prepared by the teacher 
and pupils from directions given in the book. 
Teachers are also enabled to pass an exami- 
nation .in Drawing by studying this book. 
The book is substantially bound and con- 
tains 180 diagrams and illustrations. Price, 
35 cents prepaid. 

We have just added a chapter on Color 
to this book, with questions at the bottom 
of each page for the use of teachers, pre- 
paring for examinations. Price of the com- 
plete book, 35 cents. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











SEAT WORK 


The latest and Best Busy Work Series 
By Elizabeth Merrick Kripp, B. 8. 
50 Language Sheets, 
50 Arithmetic Sheets, 
50 Miscellaneous Sheets, 
50 Drawing Sheets. 

Size of sheet, 3%x5—Colored, [Illustrated 
with full directions for using each set, and 
adapted to all,grades of school work. 

Price, 5 cents per set of 50—5 sets $1. 

Keep your pupils busy and they will give 
you no trouble. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
50 cents in stamps. 

ONE FROM MANY. 

“The Busy Work Serles are just what 
teachers want. Send me 500 sets, 100 of a 
kind. The series are just excellent and |! 
shall do some splendid work for you selling 
them in lowa.’’—Prin. O. A. Collins, Stuart, 
lowa. Address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca Street, Buffalo, New York 











Do You Envy The Goat 


his perfect digestion? You may obtain the 


same by using ‘QRU’’ Quick Relief 
Stomach. Tablets. % 


At Druggists. Sample free from 
San Francisco 


717 Market Street 








Kindergarten Supplies 
Artists’ Materials 
Water Colors Cames 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


717 Market Street, San Francisco 
Send for Free Catalogue 
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(Continued from Page 67.) 


The Crescent City, Cal., ‘‘News’’ of De- 
cember 28th prints an interesting account of 
the organization and history of the Del Norte 
County High School. 

Henry Pratt Judson, head of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science, and Jean of the 
faculties of the University of Chicago, has 
been made Acting President, upon the death 
of William Rainey Harper. 

Professor J. O. Griffin, head of the Depart- 
ment of Germanic Languages at Stanford 
University, has gone to Europe on a leave 
of absence for the larger part of a year. His 
eyesight has been in bad condition for some 
time and he hopes by this trip to recuperate. 
Professor Reudtorff is now acting as head of 
the department. 

The enroliment at Chico in the public 
schools for December reached 1083. 

The total enrollment for Vecember at Peta- 
luma, Cal., in the grades was 728. In the 
High School the enrollment was 121. 

At the meeting of the trustees of Pomona 
College on January 8th, Arthur M. Smith, 
Ph. D., was made the head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy in that institution. Dr. 
Smith is a graduate of Pomona of the class 
of ’94. Five years later he took the doctor’s 
degree in philosophy and theology, two years 
ago he was President of Oahu College at 
Honolulu. For the past year he has been 
instructor in the Department of Philosophy 
in Pomona College. 

Among other things granted by the Board 
of Trustees is a very substantial increase in 
the salaries of five of the professors of the 
college. Those receiving this New Year’s 
surprise are Professors F. P. Brackett, Mathe- 
matics; George G. Hitchcock, Chemistry and 
Physics; D. H. Colcord, Latin Language and 
Literature; E. C. Norton, Greek Language 
and dean‘of the faculty; and A. D. Bissell, 
Modern Language. Those professors have 
been connected with the college practically 
since its foundation, sixteen years ago. 

The following teachers trom Lake County 
were in attendance at the State Teachers’ 
Association at Berkeley: Mrs. E. K. Har- 
rington, Virginia C. Sneed, Veda E. Allen, 
H. A. Saxe, Carl L. Swenson, Norine Con- 
nelly, Hazel Brower, Miss L. A. Martin, J. 
P. Utter, Mos. Ada Clendenin,. Ethel L. 
Brown, Mabel Sailor, Edna Davis, Mrs. Min- 
nie E. Clark, Cora E. Hampel, Frances Wol- 
fenbarger, John Overholser, Dr. A. A. Me- 
Kenzie. 

A fine new High School building has just 
been dedicated at Klamath Falls, Oregon. 

City Superintendent A. L. Clark of As- 
toria, Oregon, reports an enrollment was 1332 
for the month ending January t5h. 

Each of the public school teachers at The 
Dalles, Oregon, has received an increase of 
$10 beginning January 8, 1906. 

T. P. Clark, Superintendent of the Oregon 
State School for Deaf Mutes, resigned to 
succeed Dr. James Watson as Superintendent 
of the Washington State School for Defective 
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Webster's Coilegiate Dictionary. Largest of ourabridgments, Reg- 
ular and Thin Paper ed editions. 1116 _ 1116 paces and 1400 illustrations. 
Write for ‘‘ The Story tory of a Book "—Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 














youth. He is himself succeeded. by E, 8. 
Tillingherst, who comes from Montana. 


During the year ending December 31, 1905, 
the school attendance of Seattle, Wash., 
reached 18,161, as against 16,670 in the pre- 
vious year. The night school enrolled 678. 
It took 490 teachers to handle the schools, a 
gain of 69 over the previous year. 

At Clarkston, Wash., the schools enroll over 
700 pupils and. are taught by sixteen teach- 
ers. Of these latter the Iowa State Normal 
has five representatives, the University of 








SPECIAL 25c OFFER 


This popular collar 
design stamped on fine 
white linen with suffi- 
cient cotton for work- 
ing, only 25 cents. 


FREE 


Priscilla 
Needlework Book 


A... each order we send free 












Four of charge and our new 
Cents a = Tor Cost : 
Embroidery, , an 

xen, EM nenetBeartin agua 
sample Point Lace, peouneneck 
our mont Hardanger, and Eyelet Em 

Magazine, THE MODERN PRISCILLA. 

PRISCILLA COMPANY 

120-B!9 Boylston Street 
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lowa one, the State Normals of Missouri, 
Minnesota, Idaho and Michigan each have 
one, the University of Minnesota one, the 
University of Wisconsin one, Washburn Uni- 
versity of Illinois one, and Cheney Normal 
of Washington one. 

There will be a triangular debate between 
the Universities of Washington, Oregon anil 
Idaho on the third Friday in February. A 
team from Washington will debate with an 
Idaho team at Moscow; the second team [rom 
.uaho will be at Eugene, Oregon, del: ting 
with the University of Oregon boys; and at 
the same time another team from Eugene 
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will be debating with the secon] team of the 
University of Washington at Seattle. ‘the 
general subject of debate will be along the 
Ime of the regulation of railroad rates. 





The next session of the National Summer 
School of Publie School Music will be held 
at Miss West’s School, 2014 Van Ness avenue, 
San Francisco, Juiy 16-28, immediately fol- 
lowing the N. E. A. sor announcement of 
courses given and further particulars, write 
8S. C. Smith, care Ginn & Co., 717 Market 
street. 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS. 
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( INC.) 


have added several visible 


year we 
makes, and both single and double keyboar 


These great expenses 
school in all directions. 


tion on four sides cannot be cut off. 





: a largest business college in Los Angeles. 
4as 
desk 
year, at the beginning of the term, that enroll- 
ment is greatly increased. 

New desks—all roll-top, office style—have been put in place, and additional 
bank and office elevations are completed. 

In the Shorthand Department last year, we had one hundred typewriters. 
weeseng machines and now have all the popular 

8. 


in both departments, 
Still we have room on our large premises for another hundred 
pupils without crowding. The school owns so much land that our fine light and ventila- 


We added two teachers to our Preparatory Department this week. This department 
is in a building, separate from the college. 
attainments, may receive a thorough English education. 






953-5-7 West Seventh Street, 
sees LOS Angeles, California 


ear, at the height of the season, every 
n our bookkeeping hall was taken. This 


This 


indicate the healthy growth of the 


All pupils, no matter what their age or 
New catalogue on request. 


R, President. 


F. BROWNSBERG 











Ss) Los Angeles Gil ge 


The only Business College in the Southwest conducted by University-trained Teachers 


MOST PROGRESSIVE OF ALL 


Currier Bidg. 
212 W. Third Street 


















California, Los' Angeles——‘‘In the Land of Sunshine”’ 


HARVARD SCHOOL ffy..89”* 


Fits for college and business. Fine bulbstage. 12 resident 
teachers. Fully equipped Chemical and Physical Labora- 
tories. Ten-acre campus, laid out for all kinds of athletic 
_— Cement Tennis Courts. Quarter-mile Track. 
ymnasium. Gallery Track. Shower Baths. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Principal, GRenvitte C. Emery, A.M., late Master in 
the Boston Latin School. Commandant, Maj. E. H. 
BAKER, recommended by Gen. Geo. W. Wingate. 





URBAN 
ACADEMY 


Catholic, English and French Home 





and Day School for young ladies and 














Liat 
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809 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
The Schoolof Results, The Student's Friend 
Interesting literature on application. Write today. 














girls. Boys under twelve admitted and 


prepared for §t. Vincent’s. 
We take pupils of all denominations. 






Corner of South Grand Avenue and Fifteenth Street 


LOS ANCELES, CALIFORNIA 
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SINESS OLLECE 


LONG BEACH 


Complete Courses; Modern quipment. 
town in Southern California. 


CALIFORNIA 


Ideal location in the best be hca 
Catalog tree. 





SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOLS. 





























TRIED 





We Secure positions for our 
graduates. 


TESTED PROVEN 


Merrill-Miller College 


K. L. MILLER, Principal 


Located in Rooms 40, 41, 42, Fourth Floor, Parrott Building 
Over the Emporium 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Specialists in Shorthand 
and Typewriting. 














UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, 
Second Quarter begins 





2310 Clay St., San Francisco, Cal. 
November | 3th, 1905. 


ARTHUR G. WILLARD, Principal 











Teachers Prepared for Commercial Departments—Those of Several Union High Schools 


Alread 


In Charge of Graduates. 


Metropolitan Business College and Academy 92 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS COLEGE students finishing with 
departments, business Experts and hold University degrees. 


eRESSItS Ey. 
High grade, modern institu- 


tion; $17,000 expended in fittings. Remarkable success of ex-students. Employment for 


all uates who wish it. 
ex-Supt. of Schools, President; L. A. Jordan, 
booklet. Save tuition, as the rates are low. 


Fifty standard typing machines in use. 


R. H. Webster, M. A., 
B. L., ex-Deputy Supt., Manager. Send for 














Gallagher -Marsh 
Business College 








Indorsed by all Official Court Reporters of 
San Francisco. 
The head of this school holds the short- 
hand speed record of the world. 
Enter at any time. Send for rates and 
other information to 


ROBERT F. GALLAGHER, 
Principal and Proprietor. 





AYRES’ 


Business College 


Established 1868, and has been in successful 
operation ever since. 

If you wish to secure lucrative positions in the com- 
mercial schools of this state, do not fail to avail your- 
selfof the Normal and Business Training Courses at 
Ayres’ Business College. We constantly have more 
calls for commercial teachers than we can supply. 
Pitman & Gregg shorthand taught by sts. 
Williams & Rogers’ ‘Modern Illustrative’ book-keep- 
ing, standard authority on all accounting, taught by a 
specialist with able assistants. 

Special attention given to public school teachers. 
Catalogues sent on application. 




















THE LYCEUM 


An excellent preparatory school for the Uni- 
versity, Law, and Medical Colleges, etc. 
Began its thirteenth year on July 24, 1906. 
Come and be with us; We prepare you well. 

References: David Starr Jordan or any 
Stanford Professor. 


Phelan Buliding, San Francisco, Cal. 











Isaac Pitman Business College 
345 Haight Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


A School of High Standing. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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CENTRAL CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS. 





Stockton Business College and 


NORMAL INSTITUTE 


OUR :: TEACHERS :: ARE :: SPECIALISTS 


Special Normal Department We also furnish Room and Board 


to our Pupils for $13.00 per month. 


This is your opportunity to enroll yourself with us at Reduced Rates 
EMPLOYMENT OF OUR CRADUATES A FEATURE. 




















WESTERN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, - — Stockton, California 
Departments: Shorthand, Normal, Business 





NEW BUILDING MONEY - BACK TUITION 








POLYTECHNIC esses: Oe Stoona 0 


Shorthand Institute and School of — ey The great business school 
ofthe west. Maintains a special employment bureau for its graduates. Over 
1000 students enrolled this year. Occupies over 30,000 square feet of floor 
space. Thirty-seven rooms. Heat, light and ventilation perfect. Over 100 
typewriting machines used in the college. Finest and most elaborate banking 
offices in the United States, The most elegant college auditorium in the 
west. Thorough courses in Civil, Electrical, Mining and Mechanical 
Engineering. The finest building ever erected in America for business college 
work. Write for catalogue. 











SAN MATEO, CAL. Full Academic and College-Preparatory Courses as well as thor- 


S M , H ll ough Primary Instruction Music pam the direction of Masters. 
t. argaret a a For Illustrated Book of Information apply to 


Miss Eleanor Tebbetts, Principal 











The Best Six Months’ Course in Dixon College 
Shorthand and Bookkeeping in the Oakland, Cal. 


State of California. ‘*Dixon’’ means thorough in everything 
pertaining to BUSINESS EDUCATION, 


ene 
BOOKKEEPING, BANKING, 
Pacific Coast PENMANSHIP, CORRESPONDENCE, 


. 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
Business College EE 
San Jose, Cal. TELEGRAPHY, GREGG SHORTHAND 


AND TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


Address H. E. Cox, Cor. Post and Market Sts Write for Prospectus. Do it now. 














San Sece Business College CHESNUTWOODS | 


Second and Fernando Sts., San Jose. FRESNO AND SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 
Offers special courses for Commercial BUSINESS COLLEGE & NORMAL SCHOOL 
High School teachers. Ellis Bookkeeping, Write for Prospectus and Journal 


G Shorthand and Touch Typewriting. 
Write for information. J. M. ag = tne ra 
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PIANOS Benj. Curtaz & Son, Chickering Agents, '° O Farrel Suettemm-MUSIC 


Cut out this ad and mail to us mentioning the publication you saw it in and you will receive, free, a book of old 
Remember we carry a complete line of sheet music. 
Full line of both POPULAR and STANDARD MUSIC and BOOKS. 





Mail orders receive prompt attention. Send 














SAN JOSE NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL. 





The fourth annual summer session of the 
San Jose State Normal School of Commerce 
will open Tuesday, June 26, and will continue 
for a period of six weeks, closing Friday, 
August 3, 1906. Preparations have already 
been begun for the reception of the summer 
students. It is expected that the attendance 
this summer will be exceptionally large. To 
this end advance announcements have been 
issued by the faculty of the Normal. 

In addition to the regular Normal School 
faculty Professor E. P. Cubberley, head of 
the department of education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, will give courses in education, and 
Professor Frederick H. Ripley of Boston, and 
Miss Estelle Carpenter, supervisor of music 
in the San Francisco public schools, will give 
courses in music. 

On account of the meeting of the National 
Educational Association in San Francisco the 
San Jose. Normal Summer School will dismiss 
for the entire week beginning July 9, 1905. 

The announcements contain an itemized 
list of expenditures for students in the sum- 
mer school. Tuition in all the departmeats 
will be free. A registration fee of one dollar 
will be charged each student. This fee will 
be expended in providing entertainment, in- 
tellectual and social, lectures, ete. The 
boarding and rooming rates are given as wel] 
as the cost of necessary books. 


Saturday Excursions. 


A program of Saturday excursions has been 
planned as follows: To Mount Hamilton, to 
Stanford University, to Santa Cruz and Big 
Trees, to San Francisco, with a trip around 
the bay to points of interest by excursion 
steamer. 

The Southern Pacific and Santa Fe rail- 
roads will give a round-trip one and one- 
third rate from all points. Those attending 
will pay full fare to San Jose and take re- 
ceipt for the same. This certificate, when 
signed by the secretary of the Normal 
School, will entitle the holder to one-third 
return trip fare. 

For those living within 200 miles of San 
Jose the entire expense of the six weeks’ 
summer session, including railroad fare to 
San Jose and return, board, books, execur- 
sions and incidentals, need not exceed $55.00. 


Courses of Study. 


The following courses of study will be 
offered in the summer school: 

Professional—School Management, Chil- 
dren’s Literature (methods), U. 8. History 
Methods, Psychology, History of Education, 
Language Methods, Grammar Methods. Draw- 
ing Methods, Geography Methods, Primary 
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Methods, Arithmetic Methods (primary), 
Arithmetic Methods (grammar). 

Public Education—A discussion of the im- 
portance and function of free public educa- 
tion in a Democracy. 

Science—Physical Geography,  Pyhsics, 
Physiology, Chemistry, Principles of Agricult- 
ure, School Hygiene (sanitary science), Na- 
ture Study, Discussion of Nature Study Lit- 
erature, Zoology, Animal Life as Applied to 
Nature Study. 

English—Reading and Literature (expres- 
sion), Reading and Literature (platform 
work), Shakespeare, Grammar, The Short 
Story (composition), Poetry of the 18th Cen- 
tury, Grammar and Composition, Chaucer, 
Teacher’s Course in Composition, American 
Literature. 

History—Advanced United States History 
and Civics, English History, United States 
History, Modern and Medieval History. 

Economics—Problems of today, Economic 
History. 

Mathematics—Plane Geometry, Solid Geom- 
etry, Advanced Mathematics, Algebra (ele- 
mentary). 

Geography—Commercial Geography, Geog- 
raphy of the Orient. 

anual Training—Manual Training (pri- 
pee Manual Training (elementary wood 
work), Manual Training (advanced wood 
work). 

Music—Primary Grade Methods, Grammar 
Grade Methods, Ear Training, Sight Sing- 
ing. 

Physical Training—Light 
Games, Advanced Work. 

Drawing—Drawing (elementary), Charcoal 
(optional to those who have completed ele- 
mentary course), Drawing Methods, Advanced 
Color Work, Advanced Charcoal Work. 


Gymnastics, 





Education is its own end. There is no 
such thing as a ‘‘practical education’’ as 
differentiated from the term itself. Educa- 
tion is derived from a Latin infinitive mean- 
ing ‘‘to draw out,’’ and in this sense its ob- 
ject is the faculties of the mind. A mens 
educata then is a mind drawn out. And when 
this end has been accomplished all that 
education aims at has been done. It remains 
for the possessor of the mind to make proper 
use of it. This is the practical end. The 
broader and deeper and more evenly distrib- 
uted the process is, the more useful—or prac- 
tical—it is. The first great aim of the young 
man or woman should be to gain this depth, 
breadth and comprehensiveness of mind be- 
fore determining upon a calling that re- 
quires a degree of special training; for special 
training without these first requisites puts 
one at a disadvantage which no amount of 
specialty work can ever overcome.—Exchange. 
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ELECTRIC J he H E LICHTED 


OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


EXCLUSIVELY FIRST CLASS 
New Equipment 


— new Pullman drawing room and private compartment sleep- 
ing cars between San Francisco, Portland, and Chicago on the 
Overland Limited via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line are especially adapted to the needs of the transcontinental 
journey. 

These cars provide standard sections, private compartments, and 
drawing room (compartment and drawing room singly or en suite). 
The toilet conveniences are especially ample, the interior decorations 
are rich and pleasing, the brilliant electric lighting includes indi- 
vidual reading lamps of the most modern design in each berth, 
compartment and drawing room. 


The Best of Everything 


These Sleeping Cars, a splendid dining car service and 
aN composite observation cars, with buffet-smoking room, Book, 
lovers’ library and handsome observation parlor complete the 
equipment of the most luxurious train in the world. Less than 
three days to Chicago, over the only double-track railway 


between the Missouri River and Chicago. 
For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full information apply to 
So 
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uthern Pacific agents or address 
R. KR. RITCHIE, Ss. F. BOOTH, 
Gen’) Agent Pacific Coast, 0. & 1.-W. Ry. Gen'l AgentPass'r Dept. U.P. RR, 
617 Market Street, Palace Hotel, No 1, Montgomery Street, 
ooo SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


























REGENTS’ REVIEW BOOKS 


These books contain all the questions asked by the Regents of the University of the 
state of New York during the past twelve years—1893 to date. 

The questions are grouped by topics so as to make the books suitable for class-room 
work. 

No better books are published than these for general review work In school, and they are 
especially valuable in preparing classes for the Regents’ Examinations in New York State. 

Books In Arithmetic, Geography, Elementary English and History now ready, also the 
answer books. Books on other subjects are now in preparation. 


Price 25 cents each, or $2 per dozen when ordered for class use. 


Address W. Hazelton Smith, 117-19 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WY Xi 


President Roosevelt says that the 


Grand Canyon 
of Arizona 


; \. is*the one great sight every American should see” 


You may visit this World Wonder 


En Route to the EAST on the SANTA FE 


Take the Daily ‘California Limited’’ the Train of Luxury 
You will find highest class accommodations at El Tovar, the new 
| $250,000 Grand Canyon Hotel under Harvey management. 


For copies of Grand Canyon and California Limited booklets address F. W. PRINCE, 


( a n | a e City Ticket Agent, A. T. and S. F. Ry. 653 Market St. San Francisco Cal 


N 





, \ All the Way 
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1C SERIES 
USIC COURSE 





NATURAL 





Harmonic Primer ...>...... .....$0,80 Harmonic Fourth Reader:...... .$ 40 
Harmonie First Reader.:......,. .30 Harmonic Fifth Reader. For girls’ 

Harmonie Second Reader........ 35 i. pv cctkitines: —. ae 
Hermonic Third Reader.......... 40 The same, For mixed voices..... 50 





_ MPVHIS series, the newest of the well-known Natural Music Course, in unques- 
ene i. —* ‘one of the most notable recent achievements in the educational 
world. It is a working course of power-giving quash ree children easy 

over music symbols; it enables them to render appr vely and agreeably 

the printed pages it cultivates a love for musi¢, rather than a mere attachment for a 
few songs; it develops the auditory imagination; and it makes the power to ex- 
musical thoughts a familiar possession. No other course arouses and ¢ul- 
such an aesthetic nature in the child, and gives him such skill is aes- 
thetic production. From the first lesson to the last the child is trained to enjoy 
te music, and is carefully drilled in each subject as it oceurs in the books and 


the charts, _ 
Write For Descriptive Circulars 


” 


|} AMERICAN BOOK- COMPANY 
100 Battery Street, San Francisco 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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i The Jenne Morrow Long College of Voice and Dramatic Action 
ergs: ee bay ome Ocked 1281 Marke Sete Mojeaie Bading 








SCHOOL OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC AND METHODS 
MRS. L. V. SWEESY, Director - - Berkeley, California 
















KOHLER & CHASE *™™™ 


_ Corner Post and Kearny Streets — - San Francisco, Cal. 
-&.. | © WEACARRY A FULL LINE OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
GetaPianonew  - $6.00 per Month 
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